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ABSTRACTS 





781 Southern Illinois University. Center 
for the Study of Delinquency. Delinquency 
Study Project. A proposal for the establish- 
ment of a conference to develop guidelines 
for an internship program for graduate 
students preparing to enter the field of 
delinquency, prevention and control. Car- 
bondale, 1963, 18 p. mimeo. 


The Delinquency Study Project of the Center 
for the Study of Delinquency, Crime and 
Corrections of Southern Illinois University 
proposes that a conference be convened on 
July 22, 1963 ending July 26, 1963, to draft 
and publish a monograph establishing guide- 
lines for internship programs in delinquency, 
prevention and control agencies for univer- 
sity students. The conference participants 
are to be of national stature. An attached 
appendix suggests particular individuals 
desired as participants. Organization of 
the conference is elaborated in the proposal. 


Delinquency Study Project, Center for the 
Study of Delinquency, Crime and Corrections, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


782 Southern Illinois University. Delin- 
quency Study Project. Prospectus for an 
anti-poverty program in the city of East St. 
Louis, Illinois. Carbondale, 1964, 15 p. 
mimeo. 


In planning an anti-poverty program for the 
city of East St. Louis, Illinois, the staff 
of the Delinquency Study Project sought to 
involve local populations in programs which 
are designed to help them help themselves. 
These programs are to be augmented by out- 
side consultants. The programs cover five 
institutional areas which correspond to the 
basic institutional structure of society: 
the family, religion, economic, political 
and educational systems. Several programs in 
each of these areas have already been ini- 
tiated and they form the nucleus of sub- 
sequent programs. Family programs include 
community mental and health centers, a lei- 
sure time program, homemaker training pro- 
grams and programs for training lower-lower 
class mothers in child care. Pastoral 
group counseling, church sponsored tutorial 
facilities, neighborhood volunteer improve- 
ment and recreation programs are being 
organized in the area of religious programs. 
In the economic area, programs involving 
vocational training for displaced workers, 
welfare recipients, undereducated adults, 
handicapped persons and high school dropouts 
have already begun. Protective service pro- 
grams in law enforcement, which include the 
effective use of probation and parole and 
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legal rights programs which encourage 
political participation, are planned in the 
area of political programs. Educational 
programs mentioned are preschool readiness 
centers, tutorial and remedial programs 
for primary, secondary, and dropout popu- 
lations and vocational training programs. 


Delinquency Study Project, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


783 Wenzky, Oskar. Kindesmisshandlungen. 
(Child abuse.) Die Polizei, 56(2):44-46, 
1965. 


Child abuse in West Germany is increasingly 
being reported on by the press and dis- 
cussed in the German Bundestag. A study 

of the incidence of child abuse in several 
West German cities covering the years 1958- 
1962, however, did not lead to the conclu- 
sion that this type of offense was on the 
increase. Another investigation on the 
causes of child abuse by Dr. Elisabeth Nau 
led to the following findings. (1) Detec- 
tion of child abuse is extremely difficult 
and sometimes impossible since it is 
usually committed in the home of the offender. 
(2) The typical characteristic of the 
offender is his tendency to a repetition of 
the offense. Most persons abusing children 
have, themselves, been victims of abuse 

as children and perpetuate their parents’ 
cruel educational methods. Most offenders 
gradually lose their awareness of the cri- 
minality of their act. (3) Experience in 
West Berlin has shown that prevention of 
child abuse is possible if police, social 
workers, jurists and forensic psychiatrists 
pool their efforts. Prosecutions for child 
abuse in that city have increased 300 per- 
cent during the years 1958 and 1962. 


No address. 
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784 lLeferenz, Heinz. Hauptsachliche 
Erscheinungsformen und Urechen der Jugend- 
kriminalitat. (The main types and causes 
of juvenile delinquency.) Die Polizei, 
56(2) 253-57, 1965. 


The percent share of the 14-25 year old 
Population of West Germany in all criminal 
offenses rose from 34.4 percent in 1953 to 
42.7 percent in 1961. The number of adjudi- 
cations of sixteen-eighteen year olds per 
100,000 population was 1,098 in 1953 and 
rose to 1,934 in 1961. Germany's delinquency 
prevention efforts have not been very suc- 
cessful. Larcenies head the list of offenses 
(other than traffic violations) committed 
in Germany, comprising 56.2 percent of all 
offenses in 1963; of the known offenders, 
41.6 percent were minors. Yet the high 
share of minors who committed automobile 
thefts, as well as their motivations in 
other types of offenses, indicates a relation 
to the process of maturation. Sex offenses 
(25.7 percent of all rapes in Germany were 
committed by minors) also have to be viewed 
from a developmental aspect well distinguished 
from sex offenses committed by adults. The 
percent share of willful arson committed by 
minors is a surprising 48.1 percent; here 
again data have little meaning unless moti- 
vations are examined carefully. Gain is 
practically never the motive of juvenile 
arsonists, as is often the case with adults 
(e.g., insurance fraud). Among the psychic 
factors contributing to the delinquent per- 
sonality intelligence (intellectual retarda- 
tion), character defects (psychopathy) and 
the adolescent sexual drive have to be con- 
sidered. Among the environmental factors, 
reactions to experiences of frustration and 
severely unfavorable milieus are important. 
In treating juvenile offenders, the educa- 
tional interview is the educator's main 
tool. In aiding the process of maturation 
he aims to give the young person insight, 
encourage self-criticism and foster self- 
education. 


No address, 


785 Hunter College. City University of 
New York. Project True; teachers and 
resources for urban education. Education 
and the metropolis, a book of readings by 
Harry L. Miller and Majorie B. Smiley, 
New York, 1964, 399 p. 


This collection of readings to help the 
future teacher understand the problems of 
urban education is divided into three major 
sections, each section including material 
written by representative current writers. 
Photographs, charts, graphs, speeches, maga- 
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zine, journal and newspaper articles, as 
well as excerpts from books, are represented. 
The first section emphasizes the underlying 
social correlates of the urban education 
problem and considers such factors as 
poverty, technological change and automation, 
school dropouts, Puerto Ricans and Negroes. 
The second and third sections deal with 

some of the structural difficulties in the 
institution of education itself. The alien- 
ated learner is the focus of the second 
section with readings on contributing 
factors such as environment, family and 
value differences. The third section dis- 
cusses the problem of public and professional 
issues and decisions in the area of urban 
education. Included are readings on the 
challenges to the urban teacher, the selec- 
tion of curriculum and materials and the 
problem of school imbalance and integration 
methods. 


Project True. Hunter College, City Univer- 
sity of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 
21, New York. 


786 Hunter College. City University of 
New York. Project True: a final report 


Project True at Hunter College (September 1, 
1962 to August 31, 1964), was organized to 
develop a more effective program for prepar- 
ing teachers entering the special schools 
in New York City's underprivileged areas. 

As part of the project, a series of training 
activities was completed and a variety of 
curriculum materials was produced. The 
training activities were as follows: 


(1) an intensive period of observation in 


depressed area schools,and (2) a study of 

the teaching experiences and practices of 
recent Hunter graduates. Four student 
conferences addressed by teachers, specialists 
and administrators in a special service 
junior high school were held in the spring 
of 1963. The results of this training 
series are reported in The Effect of Infor- 
mation on Student Beliefs about the Slum 
School. Correlated social and psychological 
foundations courses in which students ob- 
served intensively were offered in 1963-1964. 
An intensive six-week summer institute for 
teachers in depressed urban area schools 

was held from July 1 to August 7, 1964. 

Two conferences for Department of Education 
faculty, supervisory and curriculum specialists 
from the New York City Board of Education 
were held during 1963. Curriculum materials 
developed as part of the project included 
visual aids such as charts, graphs, video 
and audio tapes, photo studies and films. 
These are listed in the report. Some of the 





books produced are: (1) Urban Education: 
an annotated bibliography; (2) Education 
and the metropolis: selected readings on 
the social forces affecting the children 
in underprivileged urban environments and 
(3) Urban School Days: selected classroom 
description of teachérs at work in special 
service schools. The report also contains 
an appendix written by Dr. Harry Miller 
and Dr. Samuel Squires which is an evalua- 
tion of an experimental foundations course 
emphasizing the problems of the special 
service school. Observations, course 
content, results and recommendations are 
included. A sample observation form is 
attached to the end of the report. 


Project True, Hunter College, City Univer- 
sity of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 
21, New York. 


787 Hunter College. City University of 
New York. Project True; Urban school 
days, selected days in urban elementary 
school life, by G. Alexander Moore, Jr. 
New York, 1964, 273 p. 


Selected classroom descriptions of teachers 
at work in special service schools have 
been compiled as a guide for prospective 
teachers in urban schools. In the student 
teacher's attempt to develop his ability to 
view the classroom and the school as a human 
organization reflecting cultural patterns 
of behavior, he should consider problems of 
classroom management which may be the result 
of such phenomena as cultural shock, oppres- 
sive supervisory relationships to pupils 
and differences in values. The three 
elementary schools described are all in 
lower income areas of New York City. Most 
of the pupils in these schools are either 
Negro or Puerto Rican. The observations 
were recorded by researchers under the 
direction of a sociologist and were pre- 
pared by an anthropologist. By making a 
range of classes on a particular grade level 
within each elementary school, comparisons 
made between the classes of a single grade 
in the same school were possible. 

Selected for presentation are: observations 
of two first grade classes in one school; 
four fourth grade classes of a second 
school; and one second grade class, and a 
day in the guidance office of a third 
school. Each set of materials is preceded 
by an introduction which describes the 
school, the neighborhood and the professional 
staff, The background and makeup of each 
class are described, followed by the 
observer's recording of the classroom events. 
A checklist of questions, bibliographic 
references and a discussion and analysis of 
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the observation are included for each 
classroom observation. 


Project True, Hunter College, City Univer- 
sity of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 
21, New York. 


788 Hunter College. City University of 
New York. Project True; teachers and 
resources for urban education. Urban educa- 
tion; the effect of information on student 
beliefs about the slum school, by Harry L. 
Miller. New York, 1963, 48 p. 


In an attempt to improve the attitudes of 
Hunter College students preparing for a 
teaching assignment in New York's special 
service schools, an experimental study was 
initiated through the foundations courses of 
the college teacher training program. At 
the time of the first announcement of this 
special program, a questionnaire was dis- 
tributed to all students in the foundations 
courses. These questions included: a 
series of items asking them to indicate how 
they would handle specific types of child 
behavior; a general social value scale; and 
a series of statements about special service 
schools which they were to evaluate. Then, 
four one-hour sessions on the special ser- 
vice school were presented for a period of 
four weeks, Each session featured a panel 
of several teachers and one administrator 
for a junior high school in Harlem. Each 
session was devoted to one of the following 
tepics: discipline; family and neighborhood 
background; do the children learn; and how 
the schools help the beginning teacher. A 
month after the last session, students were 
given a post-test consisting of a reaction 
to the sessions and the beliefs scale. The 
data indicate that three-quarters of the 
students shifted in a positive direction. 
That is, more students found the possibility 
of teaching in a special service school 
acceptable. This evidence affirms a belief 
in the usefulness of exposing education 
students to positive commnication from 
people who are working in the difficult 
schools in lower socio-economic areas, Those 
students who found the possibility of teach- 
ing in a special service school acceptable 
prior to the sessions, felt more comfortable 
because of the additional information they 
now had. Those who were extremely anxious 
and negative about such an assignment were 
able to reduce the dissonance because of a 
change in both their image of the school 

and their feelings about teaching in it. 
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The appendix provides a sample of the 
questionnaire used in the study. 


Project True. Hunter College. City Univer- 
sity of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 
21, New York. 


789 Hunter College. City University of 
New York. Project True; teachers and 
resources for urban education. Urban edu- 
cation: an annotated bibliography, by 

H. Helen Randolph. New York, 1964, 20 p. 
(Supplement I) 


As the first supplement to an earlier biblio- 
graphy published as part of Project True 

at Hunter College, this bibliography lists 
books, pamphlets and articles on urban edu- 
cation which appeared between June 30, 

1963 and September 1, 1964. The first 
aspect of urban education considered is 
socialization and education, subdivided 
into categories entitled family patterns 
and values; personality, values and aspira- 
tions; intelligence and achievement; and 
teacher and teacher-pupils relations. The 
second aspect considered is schools; their 
structure and organization, with lists 

of suggested readings on special school 
programs for the disadvantaged. The third 
section focuses on patterns of urban living 
and the fourth section on ethnic communi- 
ties and the problem of culture conflict. 
Section five, patterns of social stratifi- 
cation and section six, patterns of juvenile 
delinquency, complete this supplementary 
bibliography. 


Project True, Hunter College, City University 


of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 41, 
New York. 


790 Action for Boston Community Develop- 


ment. A report on ABCD activities; 
September, 1963 to August, 1964. Massachu- 
setts, 1964, 34 p. 


During the period October 1, 1963 to August 
31, 1964, sixteen programs in the areas of 
education, employment and community service 
were designed by Action for Boston Community 
Development, Inc., (ABCD), Each program has 
its particular objective. However, the 
total set of programs in the Boston Youth 
Opportunities Program, considered as a 
whole, has its own objective; the prevention 
and reduction of delinquency. Eleven pro- 
grams were initiated in the area of educa- 
tion. The prekindergarten program is planned 
to develop the united verbal, perceptual and 





social skills which characterize many children 
from low income areas. Major problems of 
this program focused on recruitment and 
selection of children, the structure of 
control groups and methods of evaluation. 
The developmental reading program seeks to 
increase the general reading vocabulary and 
improve the reading comprehension of children 
in elementary and junior high schools. The 
pupil adjustment counseling program is de- 
signed to improve the academic performance 
and behavior in school of children referred 
to counselors because of personality or 
maladjustment problems. The guidance pro- 
gram selected only ninth grade pupils who 
were in danger of becoming academic failures 
for counseling service. This program seeks 
to reduce the failure and dropout rate and 
increase the number of students entering 
and completing high school. Other school 
demonstration programs are: (1) work-study 
program which is designed to reduce potential 
dropout by improving basic academic skills 
and providing each student with actual ex- 
perience in a remunerative job; (2) tutoring; 
(3) home-school liaison;and (4) scholarships. 
Experimentation with programs is encouraged 
by ABCD; contents and form vary and are 
aimed at different kinds of children. Several 
combinations of recreation-remedial summer 
programs were developed to help the under- 
achiever. The Jesuit camp school program 
aimed at average students, stressed English, 
mathematics and science in a traditional 
classroom setting, but also included trips 
to the beach and ball games. The Brandeis 
Program held at the university campus for 
potentially able boys, utilized a varied 
curriculum including discussion groups and 
the opportunity for each boy to specialize 
in projects of personal interest. The 
Agassiz Village Program exposed boys to 
conventional summer camp life, except that 
each day they received a one-hour class in 
remedial reading and twice a week they 
attended language arts classes. Each of 
these summer programs is discussed in terms 
of the original design, program operations, 
a preliminary evaluation report and a dis- 
cussion of some of the problems of imple- 
menting and evaluating the program. The 
Week-end Rangers Program for boys between 
the ages of 14 and 15 who have had contact 
with the Juvenile Aid Section of the Boston 
Police Department, provided participation 
in weekend work and recreation activities in 
a camp setting for nine weeks. The primary 
objective of this program was to reduce the 
rate of delinquent acts committed by boys 
exposed to the program. The Youth Training 
and Employment Program is a one-year demon- 
stration project designed to improve the 
employability of disadvantaged youth ages 

16 to 21, through individual and group 
counseling, psychological testing, skill 





training, remedial education and job place- 
ment suited to the individual's assets. 

The community operations of the Boston 
Youth Opportunities project focused on 
three target area communities and their 
organized multi-service center to provide 
visible, direct and concrete aid in such 
areas as employment, health and mental 
health, legal service and youth service. 


Action for Boston Community Development, 
18 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


791 Hooton, Earnest A. Crime and the man. 
In: Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, Israel, 

& Howton, F. William, eds. Mass society 

in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 1964. p. 
13-15. (Reprinted from Hooton, Earnest A. 
Crime and the man. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Harvard University Press, 1939.) 


Sane civilians, sane criminals, insane 
civilians, and insane criminals represent a 
hierarchy of degeneration reflected in the 
descending order of intelligence, occupa- 
tional status and physical characteristics 
manifested by the categories. The inherently 
inferior organisms are the ones who commit 
antisocial acts, and it is impossible to 
correct the situation by improving the 
environment. To the biological anthropolo- 
gist, the subject of crime is insignificant 
compared to the problem of eliminating the 
trends in human evolution which are pro- 
ducing inferior organisms. Crime prevention 
must concern itself with familial heredity. 
Human behavior can be improved by a practice 
of breeding better types of human beings 

and the elimination of inferior types. 


No address, 


792 Merton, Robert K., & Ashley-Montagu, 

M. F. Crime and the anthropologist. In: 
Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, Israel, & 
Howton, F. William, eds. Mass society in 
crisis. New York, Macmillan, 1964. p. 16- 
30. (Reprinted from Merton, Robert K., & 
Ashley-Montagu, M. F. Crime and the anthro- 
pologist. American Anthropologist, 42(3): 

-408, 1940.) 


Hooton, in the American Criminal and Crime 
and the Man, categorically affirms that 
criminals are organically inferior and the 
primary cause of crime is biological in- 
feriority. He maintains that the denial 

of hereditary influences in crime have not 
led us nearer to the explanation of the cause 
of crime. It follows, according to Hooton's 
reasoning, that a biological explanation will 
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explain the causes of crime. The object 

of Hooton's research was to determine if the 
physical characteristics of antisocial in- 
dividuals differed from the physical charac- 
teristics of law-abiding individuals. Since 
the sample of antisocial individuals was 
made up of incarcerated criminals, it was 
not accurately representative of those who 
commit crimes. Selective arrests and 
selective imprisonment with respect to race, 
economic status and intelligence make for a 
prison population not representative of the 
criminal population. Hooton concludes that 
criminals are biologically inferior, but 
biological inferiority is defined by circular 
reasoning. Thus, he states that we are 
justified in adjudging as undesirable biolo- 
gical characteristics, those characteristics 
which are associated with antisocial indivi- 
duals. 


No address. 


793 Bonger, W. A. Crime and poverty. In: 
Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, Israel, & 
Howton, F. William, eds. Mass society in 
crisis. New York, Macmillan, 1964, p. 31- 
35. (Reprinted from Bonger, W. A. Crime 
and economic conditions. Boston, Little, 
1916. pe 667-672.) 


In a capitalistic society, the means of pro- 
duction are in the hands of a few, forcing 
most men to sell their labor for the necessi- 
ties of life. The economic interests of men 
are in conflict, and the social instincts 

of men are stifled. Poverty, bad housing, 
long hours and monotonous labor contribute 

to the moral demoralization of the prole- 
tariat. Children who are not properly 

cared for by their parents should be, but 
are not, the concern of the community. Eco- 
nomic conditions are responsible not only 
for political and economic crimes (fraudulent 
bankruptcy, for example), but they are, in 
part, the cause of sexual crimes and crimes 
of vengeance. In a society where property 
is redistributed "each according to his 
needs," crime would disappear since the 
interests of men would no longer be in 
opposition to each other. 


No address. 
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794 Sutherland, Edwin H. White-collar 
criminality. In: Rosenberg, Bernard, 
Gerver, Israel, & Howton, F. William, eds. 
Mass society in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 
1964. p. 35-45. (Reprinted from Suther- 
land, Edwin H. White-collar criminality. 
American Sociological Review, 5(February): 
1-12, 1940.) 


Statistics based on court and prison records 
reveal a concentration of criminals in the 
lower classes. Crime is, therefore, believed 
to be caused by poverty and other social 
characteristics associated with the lower 
classes. Such an explanation of crime is 
misleading as it does not take into account 
the criminal behavior of the business and 
professional classes behavior which is not 
revealed by the police and prison records. 
White-collar criminality in business includes 
bribery, tax frauds, fraudulent bankruptcy, 
misrepresentation in advertising, embezzle- 
ment and manipulation in the stock exchange. 
The financial cost of white-collar crime is 
many times greater than the cost of robberies. 
The definition of crime, as used by criminolo- 
gists, must include other factors than just 
conviction in a criminal court. Decisions 
of agencies such as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission must be included in the definition. 
Behavior which has a reasonable expectancy 
of conviction if tried in the criminal court 
should be considered criminal. Many white - 
collar crimes are referred to the civil 
courts, or never reach the courts. The busi- 
ness and professional classes are influential 
in molding the laws and their administration 
in their own interests. White-collar cri- 
minality and criminality of the lower 
classes differ in the implementation of the 
criminal laws. White-collar criminals are 
separated administratively from lower-class 
criminals and are not regarded as criminals, 
by themselves, the public or criminologists. 
A theory of crime that will explain both 
white-collar criminality and lower-class 
criminality is differential association. 
Whether a person becomes a criminal or not 

is determined by the frequency and intimacy 
of his contacts with criminal or law-abiding 
behavior. Differential association culminates 
in crime because the community is not solidly 
organized against criminal behavior. 


No address. 
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795 Alexander, Franz. Crime and the psycho- 
analyst. In: Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, 
Israel, & Howton, F. William, eds. Mass 
society in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 
1964. p. 46-50. (Reprinted from Alexander, 
Franz. The criminal, the judge, and the 
public. New York, Macmillan, 1931.) 


The human being is born a criminal in the 
sense that he is not adjusted socially. 

The only difference between the criminal 
and the normal man is that the normal man 
learns to control his criminal drives and 
finds socially acceptable outlets. Psycho- 
neurosis and criminality are defects in the 
individual's social adjustment. The neurotic 
and the criminal are unable to resolve the 
conflicts of childhood. 


No address. 


796 Feldman, David. Psychoanalysis and 
crime. In: Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, 
Israel, & Howton, F. William, eds. Mass 
society in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 
1964. Pe 50-58. 


A criminal act is a form of self expression, 
but what is intended to be expressed is not 
always overtly observable. Psychoanalytic 
theories represent a diversity of views as 
to what it is in the socialization of the 
individual that compels him to commit a 
criminal act. One interpretation is that 
the criminal suffers from a compulsive need 
to be apprehended and punished. Most cri- 
minals, however, expend a great deal of 
energy trying to avoid being caught. Another 
psychoanalytic concept of the criminal is 
that of an individual determined to gratify 
his needs immediately. Criminality, however, 
frequently requires prolonged training and 
planning. According to the psychoanalytic 
conception of anomie, criminal behavior 
occurs when an individual cannot attain 
economic success in a society which places 

a high value on achievement and the individual 
is unable to resolve the conflict. Thus, 
even the psychoanalytic theory of anomie 
which comes closest to the sociologists' 
theory retains the idea that there is some- 
thing different about the criminal's per- 
sonality. 


No address. 








797 Merton, Robert K. Social structure 

and anomie. In: Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, 
Israel, & Howton, F. Willian, eds. Mass 
society in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 
1964. p. 122-130. (Reprinted from Merton, 
Robert K. Social structure and anomie. 
— Sociological Review, 3:672-682, 
1938. 


The emphasis of wealth as a symbol of success 
in our society makes for ineffective control 
of the means by which the culturally in- 
duced success goal is attained. If the in- 
dividual assimilates the goals of society but 
does not have the legitimate means to reach 
the goals, he will turn to illegitimate 
means. Antisocial behavior exists on a 

wide scale in a society that extols certain 
symbols of success for all the population 
but restricts approved modes of acquiring 
these symbols for a considerable part of 
society. It is not poverty alone that is the 
cause of crime, but poverty in a system of 
limited opportunity and commonly shared 
success goals. 


No address. 


798 Lander, Bernard, & Lander, Nathan. 
Deprivation as a cause of delinquency: 
economic or moral? In: Rosenberg, Bernard, 
Gerver, Israel, & Howton, F. William, eds. 
Mass society in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 
1964. pe 130-141. 


Merton's theory of economic deprivation as 

a cause of delinquency has not been empiri- 
cally verified. It does not account for the 
variations in delinquency rates among work- 
ing class‘neighborhoeds. Studies have shown 
that the delinquency is connected with the 
normlessness or social instability of the 
neighborhood and not the economic depriva- 
tion. The theory does not account for the 
increase in delinquency in welfare states 
such as Sweden. There is no evidence to 
support the contention of a growing rigidity 
in the American structure that does not allow 
for opportunity. Merton's theory does not do 
justice to the significance of family patterns 
in determining the juvenile's behavior. 


No address. 
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799 Bensman, J.,& Gerver, I. 
punishment in the factory: a functional 
analysis. In: Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, 
Israel, & Howton, F. William, eds. Mass 
society in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 
1964. p. 141-152. 


Crime and 


Experiences related of working in an airplane 
factory in the New York area for a year to 
carry on the research on violations of rules 
of workmanship as an example of the internal 
law of a particular organization. The use 
of a tool called the tap was selected as an 
example because it is frequently used even 
though its usage constitutes a serious vio- 
lation of the rules of workmanship. The 

tap is a hard steel screw that can cut new 
threads over the original threads of a nut. 
The tap is used when a nut is not aligned 
with a hole in the wingplate through which 
the bolt must pass to be inserted in the 
nut. The use of the tap makes for a new, 
but not true, alignment which deviates from 
the specifications of the blueprint. True 
alignments are necessary to achieve maxi- 
mum strength and equilibrium of strains and 
stresses. The worker is instructed in the 
use of the tap by the senior workers and 
even by the foreman, but he is warned against 
using it in front of the inspectors, par- 
ticularly the Air Force inspectors who can 
reject a finished airplane as not meeting 
specifications. When a worker is caught 
using a tap by an inspector, he is cere- 
monially reprimanded by the foreman, even 
though the foreman has been the one to 
recommend its use in order to keep the pro- 
duction rate of his unit high. The use of 
the tap, though defined a major crime, is 
socially permissible and intrinsic to the 
system as long as it is controlled by those 
in authority and directed toward goals which 
they define as socially constructive. 


No address. 


800 Howton, Lowise G. Evaluating juvenile 
delinquency research. In: Rosenberg, Ber- 
nard, Gerver, Israel, & Howton, F. William, 
eds. Mass society in crisis. New York, 
Macmillan, 1964, Pe 152-156. 


Barbara Wootton, a British magistrate, found 
that juvenile delinquency studies are not 
only of little practical help, but are also 
not very scientific. Factors hypothetically 
causative of crime and juvenile delinquency 
are not clearly defined and research studies 
give widely differing statistics for the same 
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cause. Miss Wootton concludes that research- 
ers should abandon the quest for causes of de- 
linquency and seek to achieve an under- 
standing of the varieties of socialization. 


No address. 


801 Slochower, Harry. Juvenile crime as a 
meaningful act: the Koslow case. In: 
Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, Israel, & 
Howton, F. William, eds. Mass society in 
crisis. New York, Macmillan, 1964. p. 
358-359. 


On the night of August 19, 1954, Jack Koslow 
and three other Brooklyn boys knocked a 
Negro into the river and left him to drown. 
They had found him asleep on a park bench. 
The act was committed in a mechanical, 
passionless manner. Koslow said he had to 
commit the murder to preserve his indivi- 
duality. When the victim fell into the 
water, Koslow cried out: "Now, we are all 
murderers." He expressed a need to social- 
ize his guilt and to assert himself a 
murderer. 


No address. 


802 Durkheim, Emile. Crime and conformity. 
In: Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, Israel, 

& Howton, F, William eds. New York, 
Macmillan, 1964. p. 359-364. (Reprinted 
from Durkheim, Emile. Rules of sociological 
method. University of Chicago, 1938.) 


Crime is a phenomenon of normal sociology. 
It is an integral part of all healthy 
societies. In a society of saints, venial 
acts would be punished as crimes. There 
can be no society in which there are no 
individuals who differ from the collective 
type. Criminal types are, therefore, in- 
evitable. Individual originality is neces- 
sary for progress and the originality of the 
criminal is part of this social process. 
Crime must not be seen as an evil to be 


suppressed. 
No address. 





803 Bell, Daniel. Crime as an American way { 
of life. Im: Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, ' 
Israel, & Howten, F. William, eds. Mass 

society in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 

1964, Pe 377-3956 (Reprinted from Bell, 

Daniel, Crime as an American way of life. 

Antioch Review, 13(2):131-154, 1953.) 


As society changes, so does crime. As 
American society became more organized and 
American businessmen more civilized, so did 
the American racketeers. Organized illegal 
activity, especially gambling, became a 
stepladder for social ascent, particularly 
among Italian immigrants. The Kefauver 
committee failed to realize that the gang- 
sters were attempting to become quasi- 
respectable and establish a place for them- 
selves in the American way of life. 


No address. 


804 Cressey, Donald R. Changing criminals: 
the application of the theory of differential 
association. In: Rosenberg, Bernard, 
Gerver, Israel, & Howton, F. William, eds. 
Mass society in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 
1964. p. 396-401. (Reprinted from Cressey, 
Donald R. Changing criminals: the applica- 
tion of the theory of differential associa- 
tion. American Journal of Sociology, 
61:116-120, 1955.) 


The major obstacle to the application of 
sociological theories to the reformation of 
criminals lies in the futile attempt to 
adapt the theories to clinical use. Socio- 
logists contend that since the behavior of 
the criminal is an intrinsic part of the 
groups to which he belongs, attempts to 
change the behavior must be directed at 
groups. If a case of criminality is attri- 
buted to an individual's group relations, 
there is little to be done in the clinic to 
change his behavior. According to the 
theory of differential association, people 
become criminals because they have been 
isolated from groups whose behavior patterns 
are anticriminal. If they are to be changed, 
their group relations must be changed. They 
must be assimilated into cohesive pro-reform 


groups. 


No address. 





NASER 


805 Winick, Charles. Drug addiction: 
enforcement and/or treatment. In: 

Rosenberg, Bernard, Gerver, Israel, & 
Howton, F. William, eds. Mass society 

in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 1964. 

p. 401-404. (Reprinted from Winick, Charles. 
The drug addict and his treatment. In: 

Toch, Hans, ed. Legal and criminal society. 
New York, Holt, 1961. p. 375-379.) 


In the last few years, there have been advo- 
cates of both punitive and non-punitive 
programs, and proponents of both extremes 
have reported success. Lindesmith has advo- 
cated allowing physicians to supply drugs 
to addicts. Another procedure for liberali- 
zing treatment that has been tried experi- 
mentally is the psychotherapy of addicts 
while they are still on drugs, leaving 

the question of addiction up to the patient. 
At the other extreme, Ansingler of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics maintains that 
the agency's methods are effective, pointing 
to the decrease of addicts since the pass- 
ing of the Harrison Act. Ansingler says 
there should be a compulsory commitment 

of the drug addict. In a number of juris- 
dictions, mandatory minimum sentences must 
be imposed by the’judge. This has made it 
more difficult for the police to rely on 
informers who in the past could be promised 
a light sentence. 


No address. 


806 Gladwin, Thomas. Strategies in delin- 
quency prevention. In: Rosenberg, Bernard, 
Gerver, Israel, & Howton, F. William, eds. 
Mass society in crisis. New York, Macmillan, 
1964. pe. 570-575. (Reprinted from Duhl, 
Leonard J., ed. The urban condition. New 
York, Basic, 1963. pe. 267-275.) 


Juvenile delinquency, as such, is not 
amenable to programs of prevention. Massive 
attacks on delinquency are expensive and 

do not provide a model for future action 
since it is not possible to evaluate their 
effects because the impact of a single com- 
ponent of the program cannot be measured. 
Programs which focus on the negative atti- 
tude toward school on the part of lower- 
class adolescents are financially feasible. 
Helping lower-class youth obtain a high 
school diploma, at least, increases his 
access to the opportunity structure of our 
society. 


No address. 
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807 Wilkins, Leslie T. Some sociological 
factors in drug addiction control in 
England and Wales. In: Rosenberg, Bernard, 
Gerver, Israel, & Howton, F. William, eds. 
Mass society in crisis, New York, Macmillan, 
1964, Pe 645-663. 


Drug addiction is treated as a medical 
problem in England where there are about 
500 addicts registered in the country. 

The low number of addicts is probably not due 
to the British system, but to the public 
image or perception of drug taking. It is 
not viewed as deviant, and illegitimate 
means for acquiring drugs are not widely 
available. In the United States, drug 
addiction is considered a crime and addicts 
are alienated from the society. They 
develop their own norms which oppose the 
norms of general society. The centrifugal 
forces thus developed lead to more deviant 
behavior. In order to control deviancy, 
the minimum number of actions should be 
defined as deviant. All levels of society 
should be able to select legitimate means 
to reach legitimate ends. 


No address. 


808 Ru®ék, Antonix. Obzilovaci zasada v 
céskoslovenském socialistickéem trestnifi 
rizeni. (Accusatory principle in Czecho- 
slovak socialist criminal procedure. ) 
Prague, Nakladatelst Ceskoslovenske 
Akademie Ved., 1964. 218 p. 


The replacement of the medieval inquisi- 
torial principle by modern accusatory 
principle in criminal procedure coincided 
with the rise of the middle class to power. 
In Western European and Anglo-Saxon cri- 
minal procedure the accusatory principle 
is used, although in practice it is fre- 
quently violated. The Soviet criminal 
procedure does not explicitly profess the 
accusatory principle. Although Soviet 
writers express different opinions as to 
what principle is actually used, the princi- 
ple followed in practice is essentially 
the accusatory one. In Czechoslovakia, 
the use of the accusatory principle is 
stated in law explicitly. The functions 
of the prosecution, the court and the de- 
fense are defined in detail. The accusa- 
tory principle dominates all stages of 
criminal procedure: investigation, pre- 
trial, trial, post-conviction review and 
execution of the sentence. As far 
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as the relationship between the 

accusation and the decision of the court 

is concerned, the main problem of Czechoslo- 
vak criminal procedure is whether, and to 
what extent, the offense as described by 
the prosecution can differ from that des- 
cribed in the court decision. 


Antonifi Rufk, c/o Nakladatelstvi Ssau 
Praha, Czechoslovakia. 


809 Schwagerl, H. J. Der Kriminalbeamte 
und sein Arbeitegebiet. (The investigating 
officer and the area of his work.) 
Kriminalistik, 19(2):65-68, 1965. 


The service regulations of the West German 
Federal Office of Criminal Investigation 
fails to define the measures to which the 
investigating officer is entitled “for the 
purposes of identification" (such as measure- 
ments, photograph, or fingerprints) of the 
investigated person. As far as the rights 
of police officers in that respect are con- 
cerned, opinions of both courts and legal 
writers differ. The above mentioned mea- 
sures for the purpose of identification are 
undoubtedly justified if suspicion against 
the person is well founded, if the suspect 
belongs to a certain group of known criminals 
or if there is a danger of repetition of the 
offense. 


No address. 


810 Ullrich, Hans. Nachgehende VWirsorge 
der Jugendgerichtshilfe. (Post-release care 
by juvenile court workers.) Kriminalistik, 
19(2) :68-72, 1965. 


Post-release assistance to juvenile delin- 
quents in West Germany is required by lav. 
In order to fulfill the purpose of resociali- 
gation, the assistance must go beyond mere 
material help and must be adequately timed. 
Establishment of personal contact between 
the juvenile and the social worker, and an 
attitude of full understanding on the part 
of the latter for the former's problems are 
necessary prerequisites. In practice, the 
assistance must concentrate upon employment, 
housing and entertaining opportunities. 


No address. 
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811 Goeschen, Andreas. Arzneimittelschwindel. j 
(Drug adulteration.) Kriminalistik, f 
19(2):72-75, 1965. 


Trade in drugs and drug adulteration in 
West Germany is regulated by a series of 
laws and amendments with provisions which 
are often no longer adequate for the re- 
quirements of modern times. The short- 
comings in the law especially concern the 
prohibition of drug sale through peddling 
and false drug advertising. Effective 
measures against the abuse of drugs are 
hampered by people who are taken in by 
quacks and by offers of unauthorized "miracle" 


drugs. 
No address. 


812 Kornek, Otto. Jugendkriminalitat in 
der Pubertat. (Juvenile delinquency in 
puberty.) Kriminalistik, 19(2):105-107, 
1965. 


Acts of delinquency committed by juveniles 
during puberty are a result of a lack of 
challenge in their lives. The highest per~- 
centage of delinquents commit offenses in 
censequence of biological and psychological 
personality changes during puberty. A less 
numerous category is that of occasional 
offenders who commit an offense merely as 

a result of certain favorable situations 
without inner readiness to commit it. The 
third group is composed of juvenile delin- 
quents whose criminal behavior is caused 

by a feature in their personality unconnected 
with puberty. In the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency during puberty, the most signi- 
ficant role is that of the family; whereas 
criminal legislation can only be of subsi- 
diary character. 


No address. 


813 Swida, Witold. La criminalite en 
Pologne. (Crime in Poland.) Revue Inter- 
nationale de Criminologie et de Police 
Technique, 18(4):249-257, 1964. 


Comparison of sample data for 1937 and 1952 
from the Polish district of Kalisz shows 

a completely different structure of crime 
under the capitalist and socialist regimes 
in Poland. Instead of the traditional 
classification of crime, offenses are classi- 
fied according to their social characteris- 
tics: those committed in industry; commerce 
and crafts; agricultural and rural environ- 
ment, urban environment; offenses connected 
with unemployment; prostitution; anti-Semi- 





tism; and new penal legislation. The com- 
parison shows a tremendous increase of crime 
in industry, and a virtual extinction of 
offenses related to unemployment, prostitu- 
tion and anti-Semitism. While the period be- 
tween 1937 and 1952 also experienced signifi- 
cant demographic movements and structural 
changes of population, the change in the 
structure of crime must be attributed to the 
establishment of the socialist system, rather 
than to the transformation of the social 
structure of population. 


Witold Swida, University of Wroglaw, Poland. 


814 Versele, Severin-Carlos. Le probleme 
psychique de la delinquance et la responsi- 
bilité péenale. (Criminal behavior as a 
psychical problem and criminal "responsi- 
bility.") Revue Internationale de Criminolo- 
ase de Police Technique, 18(4):258-267, 

s e 


Criminal behavior is a socio-pathological 
phenomenon with psychopathological roots. 

It is a result of a particular psycho-emotional 
situation. In the following classification 
each of the types corresponds to certain 
psychical characteristics: (a) types of 
offenders: juvenile delinquents; young adult 
offenders; adult offenders; recidivists and 
habitual offenders; (b) types of offenses: 
against persons; against property; against 
morals; (c) types of "dangerous" states: 
alcoholism; vagrancy; prostitution; and pre- 
disposition for becoming a victim of a cri- 
minal act. Since the offense is a vhenomenon 
of a socio-psychogical nature, the punishment 
should also be considered a socio-psychologi- 
cal measure. It must be recognized that 
penal responsibility is a social, not a moral 
problem. In the individualization of punish- 
ment, the barriers between responsible and 
irresponsible and between normals and ab- 
normal behavior must be eliminated. 


No address « 


815 Ancel, Marc. La responsabilité penale: 
le point de vue juridique. (Criminal re- 
sponsibility: the legal point of view.) 
Revue Internationale de Criminologie et de 
Police Technique, 18(4):268-276, 1964. 


The development of the concept of criminal 
responsibility since the 18th century has 
been characterized by several steps corres- 
ponding to different interpretations: theo- 
logical; political; utilitarian; positivist; 
and juridical (connected with the idea of 
“security measure"). The polarity between the 
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determinism and the free will theories of crime 
has always been present. At the present 
time, the main interpretations of responsi- 
bility are offered by the neo-classical 
school and the school of social defense. 

The neo-classicists define responsibility 
narrowly as a primarily legal phenomenon. 
Punishment based on that theory is little 
more than a measure of revenge and intimi- 
dation. On the other hand, the theory of 
social defense extends the concept of re- 
sponsibility immensely. The problem is con- 
sidered not merely as a criminological one, 
but as a interdisciplinary one. By con- 
sidering responsibility as both an individual 
and a social phenomenon, the theory of social 
defense can be more effective in dealing 
with both human and social conditions which 
generate crime. 


Marc Ancel, c/o Revue de Science Criminelle 
et de Droit Penal Compare, Paris, France. 


816 Graven, Jean. La responsabilité peaale. 
(Criminal responsibility.) Revue Inter- 
nationale de Criminologie et de Police 
Technique, 18(4):277-282, 1964. 


The social defense approach is, today, the 
prevailing trend in criminological thought. 
The established concept of criminal responsi- 
bility, upon which such famous criminal 
codes as the French and the Swiss have been 
built, is in crisis and the codes themselves 
should undergo a thorough revision starting 
with that of their theoretical base. The 
school of social defense maintains that in 
judging the offender, we must consider his 
bio-psychological condition rather than his 
“criminal responsibility." The concept has 
recently been the subject of numerous inter- 
national discussions in which experts from 
other scientific disciplines, in addition to 
criminologists, have been increasingly taking 
part. 


Jean Graven, Juge a la Cour de Cassation, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


817 Raymondis, L. M. Le role de la sanction. 
(The function of punishment.) Revue Inter- 
nationale de Criminologie et de Police 
Technique, 18(4):283-292, 1964. 


Considering the relative nature of soral 
systems in whose name society punishes, the 
concept of punishment has been constantly 
the subject of conflicting interpretations. 
The dilemma of an offender's being "sick or 
guilty” has remained unsolved. The charac- 
ter of punishment takes a different shape, 
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depending upon whether it is considered from 
the point of view of the society which in- 
flicts the punishment, or from the point of 
view of the offender to whom the punishment 
is applied. On the basis of the rejection 
of the responsibility of offenders, attempts 
have been made to neutralize offenders in 
special clinics where their personalities 
are changed by means of drugs; their social 
dangerousness is eliminated while the in- 
mates do not suffer at all. From the Catho- 
lic point of view, the notion of responsibility 
is directly related to that of liberty. Re- 
sponsibility is a consequency of liberty. 

To eliminate responsibility would mean the 
elimination of liberty, whereas modern 
society aims at the creation of conditions 
which make a further extension of liberty 


possible. 


L. M. Raymondis, Charge de l'enseignement de 
la criminologie, Institute de Criminologie, 
Toulouse, France. 


818 Sévery, Julien. A propos d'un cas de 
Kleptomanie. (Concerning a case of klep- 
tomania.) Revue Internationale de Criminolo- 
gie et de Police Technique, 18(4):293-295, 


While kleptomania is easy to diagnose, it is 
difficult to explain its origins. In the 
kleptomania case of a fifty-three year old 
French woman, no relationship could be esta- 
blished with the patient's physical condi- 
tions, whereas her mental history gave ten- 
tative answers. Kleptomania appears to be 
a result of the need for compensation 
oriented in a wrong direction. Rhythmical 
recurrence of tension and release is charac- 
teristic in its manifestations. 


Julien Severy, Directeur du Service d'hygiéne 
mentale, Eurne-Anvers, Belgiun. 


819 M'Baye, Keba. L'organisation judiciaire 
au Sénégal. (Organization of the judiciary 
in Senegal.) Penant, 75(705):27-34, 1965. 


In setting up her own judiciary systea, 
Senegal built upon the experiences of the 
colonial period. Colonial administration of 
justice was characterized by a dualiem of 
courts of local law (native common law and 
Moslem law) and courts of European law. There 
were three lower courts and a supreme court, 
in Dakar, in the system of local law. The 
European administration of justice was organ- 
ized in two lower courts and a supreme court 
in Paris which also decided cases of con- 
flicting jurisdictions. Among special juris- 
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dictions the most prominent were administra- 
tive courts (with the Paris Council of State 
as the supreme court) and labor courts. 


Keba M'Baye, Cour Supreme, Dakar, Senegal. 


La cour criminelle au 
(The criminal court in 
Penant, 75(705) :53-80, 


820 Cagan, Guy. 
Cameroun oriental. 
Eastern Cameroun. ) 


1965. 


A description of the criminal procedure in 
Eastern Cameroun and the formulas used in 
the court are the following: opening of 
the session; failure of jurors to appear; 
oath of jurors; interpreting; replacement 
of jurors suspect of bias; exclusion of the 
public; appearance of witnesses; interro- 
gation; plea of the defense; deliberation of 
the jury; and sentence. 


No address. 


821 Wilkins, Leslie T. Social deviance; 
social policy, action, and research. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1965. 
311 p. 


Social science research and social action 
should not be separated by a gulf of mis- 
understanding. The social administrator 

and the social worker should not find it 
difficult to communicate with the social 
researcher who can provide a valuable theoret- 
ical base for an evaluation of social action. 
The social researcher should be aware of the 
real life problems confronting the administra- 
tors and social workers. Criminal statistice 
are reliable for what they represent, but 
they must not be misinterpreted as a crime 
index. It is often said that an individual's 
social problems cannot be solved by statisti- 
cal evaluation and measurement, however, 
measurement must be seen as a means to the 
end of social rehabilitation. Theories are 
concise statements of observation. If a 
statement does not contain any means by which 
it can be tested, it is not a theory. The | 
"theory" of multiple causation of crime which 
simply states that crime is not caused by any 
single factor, is not a theory because it is 
impossible to devise a test to prove it 
right or wrong, Differential association, 

on the other hand, is a testable theory. 

The hypothesis that delinquency is learned 
behavior can be tested. Definitions of crime j 
vary from culture to culture. The individual's i 
definition influences the cultural definition 
and is, in turn, influenced by the encoded 
definition or the definition of the majority. 
The individual's definition is affected by 
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the information he has as a result of contact 
with deviants. In urban societies, deviants 
are generally placed in isolation from the 
general populace. The greater part of crime 
in most societies is defined in terms of 
property laws. As affluence increases, so 
does crime. As legitimate means of acquisi- 
tion of property increase, so do illegitimate 
means. Since society is dynamic, a step-by- 
step approach to social problems is prefer- 
able to mass attack. Each step can be 
evaluated in terms of the changed situation. 
Furthermore, if a mass attack is concentrated 
in one area, elements with whom the strategy 
has been most successful will leave the 
neighborhood leaving the deviants isolated. 
Control of deviants can be achieved if the 
deviants are retrained within the general 
value system of the society. The more the 
deviants are alienated, the more crimes they 
commit. 


Leslie T. Wilkins, F.I.S., F.S.S., Visiting 
Professor of Criminology, University of 
California, Berkeley, California. 


822 University of Southern California. 
Youth Studies Center. Delinquent acts as 
perceived by gang and non-gang Negro adole- 
scents, by Helen E. Shimota, Los Angeles, 
1964, 8 Pe 


In attempting to assess the role of girls 

in the delinquent behavior of boys, 207 
Negro youths between the ages of ten through 
eighteen who were detained at Los Angeles 
Juvenile Hall for some delinquent act were 
interviewed. The youths, both gang and non- 
gang members, were questioned as soon as 
possible after their arrival upon evidencing 
their willingness to participate. Each 
youth was questioned about the delinquent 
act that brought about his detention. Male 
interviewees were asked specifically about 
the involvement or participation of girls 
or, if no girls were involved, what would 
have happened if there had been some girls 
around. The on-the-spot reports provided 

by these youths describe a variety of delin- 
quent activities, sometimes planned and 
sometimes unplanned, but really without 
purpose. The reason for the delinquent be- 
havior is related to the type of offense. 
Girls appear to be infrequently involved, 
and, when involved, the offense was most 
often one of assault. The girl's role 

was that of an observer. Speculations on the 
part of the interviewees as to the estimated 
effects of the presence of girls is signi- 
ficantly related to gang membership, type of 
offense and the age of the interviewee. More 
gang members report "no change," while non- 
gang members "don't know." Thefts of all 
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sorts could be prevented or postponed by the 
mere appearance of girls. Detention for the 
offense is seen as decreasing the girl's 
opinion of the offender and caring about 
girls’ opinions increases significantly 

with age. The data obtained from these 
interviews cast serious doubt on the opinions 
of those who attribute to girls much of the 
responsibility for the delinquency of boys. 


Helen E. Shimota, Youth Studies Center, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 


823 University of Southern California. 

Youth Studies Center. Internal structures 
and age distributions in four delinquent Negro 
gangs, by Malcom W. Klein. Presented at the 
annual meeting of the California State 
Psychological Association, Los Angeles, 
December 1964, Los Angeles, 1964, 7 p. 


In an attempt to gather descriptive data on 
the general picture of a gang and on the 
varieties of gang structure, five detached 
workers were assigned to four clusters of 
male Negro delinquent gangs. A gang cluster 
may consist of three to six subgroups, each 
based on age or sex characteristics, each 
identifying itself with the overall struc- 
ture as well as with the particular sub- 
unit within that structure. The four gang 
clusters under consideration involve approxi- 
mately 345 boys between the ages of seven- 
teen and eighteen. Each of the subunits or 
clusters are described by age as Seniors or 
Graduates who first established the reputa- 
tion of the gang; Juniors, who comprise the 
present hard core of the gang and most of 
the clique members; Babies who comprise a 
large, continually growing and changing 
group seeking to establish their own repu- 
tation in the area; and Unborns, who are be- 
ginning to become interested in gang affairs. 
While all the data gathered in this report 
are of interest for descriptive purposes, 
there does not seem to be much in terms of 
the overall structure or age distribution 

of these gangs which permits discrimination 
in terms of gang dissipation. Figures one 
through six at the end of the report illu- 
strate the data. 


Malcolm W. Klein, Youth Studies Center, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 
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824 Howard University. Center for Youth 
and Community Studies. Project CAUSE: 
report of counselor advisory university 
summer education. Washington, D.C., 1964, 
38 p. app. 


The United States Department of Labor in 
seeking to increase the number of qualified 
personnel available to work with disadvan- 
taged youth, conducted the Counselor Advisory 
University Summer Education Project (CAUSE) 
in twenty-seven universities throughout the 
country. Howard University's participation 
in that program was to train a group of 
thirty college students for roles as coun- 
selor aides and youth advisors. In an in- 
tensive eight-week education program con- 
sisting of three lecture-discussion type 
courses and a practicum in field work, these 
trainees were provided with an interdisci- 
plinary orientation for counseling in the 
broad area of "human services." The curricu- 
lum covered four content areas: (1) social 
problems and the socially disadvantaged, 
which sought to present an overview of the 
major social problems emanating from the 
condition of poverty; (2) human behavior 

and the social environment, which was geared 
to the psycho-social impact of such condi- 
tions on the deprived individual group or 
family; (3) human services and counseling 
techniques, which sought to promote in the 
trainees an ability to use major forms of 
social welfare services and basic counseling 
techniques; and (4) the field work practicum 
which involved the placement of trainees in 
three agency settings all lecated in socially 
depressed areas of the city, and a series 

of weekly feed-back seminars. Each of these 
courses is described by the respective in- 
structor in terms of course goals, teaching 
methodology, course organization and content 
(including bibliography and examinations), 
evaluation, problems in course management 
and recommendations. A statistical assess- 
ment of the program reveals that all trainees 
received passable evaluations at the conclu- 
sion of the program, and, that there was a 
reasonably adequate correlation in the con- 
sistency of ratings by supervisors with self- 
ratings by trainees. The problems of program 
planning and development, however, were com- 
pounded by the lack of clarity as to what 
type of training would be expected of the 
university. This resulted from ambiguity 
surrounding the type of program and the 
nebulousness of the jobs for which they were 
te be trained. 


Howard University, Graduate School and Center 
for Youth Studies, Washington, D.C., 20001. 





825 Southern Illinois University. Delin- 
quency study project. Training proposal 
for "Gateways for Youth." Carbondale, 
1964, 24 p. 


The Gateways for Youth demonstration pro- 
ject proposed by the Delinquency Study 
Project and the St. Louis Human Development 
Corporation for target areas in the city 
of St. Louis, is designed to reduce poverty 
and increase human capacities through the 
integration of public and private social 
services. Techniques of citizen involve- 
ment and community development, institu- 
tion building, and achievement motivation 
through role modeling are featured in this 
project. The training program will empha- 
size the training of youth in specific skills 
for economically secure occupations. The 
scope of the proposed training activities 
covers three major categories of persons: 
(1) the supervisory staff; (2) the pro- 
fessional, semi~professional and students- 
in-training personnel; and (3) resident 
youth and adults from the target area. The 
major emphasis of the program will focus 
on the individuals from the target area. 
The training methodologies for the staff 
will include seminars, casework conferences 
and supervised field work experience. In- 
experienced personnel in the target popu- 
lation will be involved in both volunteer 
and remunerative roles. Youth workers, 
counselors, day care personnel, recreation 
workers, homemaker teachers, health and 
medical aids, work team supervisors and 
neighborhood service staff are examples of 
such roles. Short term training for such 
occupations provided by the training staff 
will involve classroom discussions, field 
trips to service agencies and centers of 
culture, supervised field work in the 
project and presentations by training staff 
including outside resource persons. The 
organization of the training staff of the 
Gateways project appears on a chart in the 
proposal. A budget is also included. 


So RTE LEER rer 


Delinquency Study Project, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, Tllinois. 
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826 Cohen, Albert K. The sociology of the 
deviant act: anomie theory and beyond. 
(Revised version of a paper read at the 
annual meeting of the American Sociological 
Association, August 1963.) American Socio- 
logical Review, 30(1):5-14, 1965. 


Merton's "Social Structure and Anomie" is a 
large step toward a general theory of de- 
viant behavior. Though pre-eminently socio- 
logical, it is atomistic and individualistic 
in certain respects. Further clarification 
is needed on the ways in which others' ex- 
periences and adaptations affect egos' strain 
and choice of solutions. For example, what 
strains does deviance, on the part of others, 
create for the virtuous? Recognition that 
deviant behavior develops in the course of 
an interaction process needs to be more fully 
incorporated into a general theory. The de- 
velopment of ego's action can be conceptua- 
lized as a series of changes in the opportu- 
nity structure resulting from ego's action: 
alter's responses may open up or close off 
legitimate opportunities for ego, and may 

do the same to illegitimate opportunities. 
Then, too, every deviant act may be thought 
of as a test of the limits of the normative 
structure, and responses to deviance may re- 
affirm or prompt reexamination of the norma- 
tive structure. Anomie theory needs to be 
more successfully united with role theory and 
theory of self: although much of deviant 
behavior arises as a way of dealing with the 
disjunction between goals and means which are 
part of the definition of a given role, some 
deviant behavior is directly expressive of 

a given role. 


No address. 


827 Street, David. The inmate group in 
custodial and treatment settings. American 
Sociological Review, 30(1):40-55, 1965. 


Descriptions of correctional institutions 
generally portray the informal inmate group 
system as one of solidary opposition to the 
official system and staff where the inmates 
released from the institution may leave more 
"prisonized" than rehabilitated. Such por- 
trayal has been treated as universally valid 
for juvenile as well as for adult institu- 
tions. However, findings from a thorough 
study of four juvenile institutions, and ex- 
amination of three other juvenile institu- 
tions, indicate that there is a difference 
in inmate norms, perspectives, social rela- 
tions and leadership between custodial and 
treatment settings, thus challenging the 
"solidary opposition" model of the inmate 
group. The four juvenile institutions 
studied closely were classified along a 
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custodial-treatment continuum which reflected 
emphasis on controlling inmates as against 
rehabilitating them. Two of the institutions 
stressed custody; the other two, treatment. 
Two major environmental factors condition 
responses of an inmate group to the insti- 
tution's goals: gratification-deprivation 
balance, and patterns of control and author- 
ity. Inmate questionnaires were used to test 
several hypotheses about negative and posi- 
tive tones of the inmate group and its 
leaders in custodial and treatment institu- 
tions. Findings indicate that positive 
attitudes were more closely associated with 
primary group interaction in the treatment 
institutions than in the custodial institu- 
tions; inmates in the treatment setting had 
more highly developed primary relations and 
stronger orientations of solidarity; and 
leadership was more strongly associated with 
positive attitudes in the treatment than in 
the custodial setting. 


No address. 


828 Short, James F., Jr. 
Tennyson, Ray A. Perceived opportunities, 
gang membership, and delinquency. American 
Sociological Review, 30(1):56-67, 1965. 


Rivera, Ramon, & 


Certain aspects of the Cloward and Ohlin 
“opportunity structure theory" were investi- 
gated in a study of delinquent gangs in 
Chicago. Negro and white, lower-class and 
middle-class, gang and nongang boys were 
studied in terms of their perceptions of 
legitimate and illegitimate opportunities, 
based on data from part of'an extensive in- 
terview schedule administered to more than 
500 boys in the six categories. Ranking of 
the six groups on official delinquency rates 
corresponded more closely to ranking on per- 
ceptions of legitimate opportunities than to 
ranking on perception of illegitimate opportu- 
nities which agrees with the assumption that 
perceptions of opportunities precede involve- 
ment in delinquency. Gang members perceived 
legitimate opportunities as available less 
often than nongang boys, lower-class boys 
less often than middle-class boys and Negro 
boys less often than white boys. Differences 
in perceptions of illegitimate opportunities 
were in the reverse direction, as expected. 
Relations between various opportunity scores 
revealed no significant differences that 
could explain behavioral differences between 
gang and nongang, lower-class boys. Per- 
ceived adult power and helpfulness combined, 
rank the groups as do official delinquency rates. 
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Helpfulness, when exercised by illegitimate 
adults may be conducive to involvement in a 
criminal subculture. 


No address. 


829 Los Angeles County Probation Department. 
Youth Studies Center. University of 
Southern California. Third annual progress 
report: study of delinquent gangs, for the 
period of July 1, 1963-June 30, 1964. 
California, 1964, 82 p. 


In an attempt to effect a significant re- 
duction in gang delinquency and community 
motivation to sustain that reduction, the 
group guidance section of the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department has been carry- 
ing on an intensive community-based action 
program. This action program is facilitated 
by the research-study phase of the program 
being carried out by the Youth Studies 
Center of the University of Southern 
California. The latter organization is de- 
signed to evaluate the implementation and 
effectiveness of the planned action program 
by means of observation, conferences and an 
analysis of contact forms submitted by the 
workers. The overall picture that emerges 
after the third year of this joint action- 
research program, indicates a reduction in 
juvenile gang activity and individual de- 
linquency. Each of the workers in the action 
phase of the program worked with one of four 
gang clusters under consideration. The term 
“gang cluster" refers to a group of gang 
units which are closely identified with each 
other. Each cluster features 2-4 age graded 
subgroups plus an affiliated girls' group 
described by the following terms: graduates, 
seniors, juniors, babies, unborns and girls. 
Each cluster is described with regard to the 
nature of its subgroups and the activities 
carried out by the worker with those sub- 
groups. The greatest part of the worker's 
time was spent in activities such as weekly 
club meetings, planned social and recrea- 
tional activities and individual counseling. 
Home visits and parents' clubs were attempted. 
Community level activities included contacts 
with police, probation personnel, school and 
recreational personnel and with individual 
residents and agency personnel whose roles 
make them potential resources for program 
enhancement. Each of these activities is 
evaluated in detaia in the report, but the 
general picture suggests that the progress 
of these activities, as means to attaining 
the ultimate goals of the program, has been 
successful. Training sessions for workers 
in the Group Guidance Section are discussed. 
Appendix III contains views by a research 
observer and the training director. These 


sessions ran into serious morale difficul- 
ties and the general feeling of the parti- 
cipants appears to be that the training 
effort fell quite short of its optimal 
potential. 


Youth Studies Center, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, California. 


830 Bertschinger, J. P., Gnadinger, E., 
Weiss, P., & Durrer, A. Narcotics control 
in Switzerland. Bulletin on Narcotics 
(United Nations), 16(2):1-16, 1964, 


A recent reorganization of the control of 
narcotics in Switzerland has involved the 
simplification and modernization of forms 
and techniques of record keeping. Switzer- 
land has ratified the international conven- 
tions of 1925 and 1931, and must periodically 
furnish reports to the Permanent Central 
Opium Board as part of the international 
control of narcotics trade and use. Nation- 
ally, the Federal Act on Narcotic Drugs j 
of October, 1951, and regulations pursuant 
thereto, constitute the fundamental provi- I 
sions governing narcotics control. Control 
within the country is the responsibility 
of the cantons. The Federal Public Health 
Service, the Customs Administration and the | 
Federal Department of Public Prosecutions 
supervise this control. In addition, the 

Health Service prepares the reports required 

by the international conventions on narcotic 

drugs. All undertakings and persons wishing 

to manufacture, prepare,or trade in narcotic 

drugs must be licensed for this purpose by 

the cantonal authority; any medical practi- 
tioner, dentist, veterinarian, responsible 

manager of public pharmacy or hospital, 

may, without license, by virture of a deci- 

sion given by the cantonal authority, obtain, 
possess, use and dispense narcotic drugs 

subject to limits implicit in rules govern- 

ing the practice of his profession. Medical 
practitioners and veterinarians alone are 
permitted to prescribe narcotic drugs. 

Direct control at the frontiers is achieved 

by import and export permits issued by the 

Health Service. 





J. P. Bertschinger, Chief of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Section, United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, Division of 
Narcotic Drugs, United Nations, New York. 





831 Harney, Malachi. Trial and failure of 
the ambulatory treatment of (opiate) drug 
addiction in the United States. Bulletin on 
— (United Nations), 16(2):29-40, 

1 . = 


Many well-meaning people are convinced that 
making cheap narcotics available to addicts 
means less crime in that the addict will not 
have to rob or steal to get funds to pay the 
high cost of contraband drugs. This apparent- 
ly logical assumption disappears upon exami- 
nation. In the early 1900's there were in 
operation in the U.S.A., some forty-four 
narcotics "clinics" which tried the ambula- 
tory treatment of drug addiction by supplying 
drugs to the addict to maintain his habit, 
relieving him of the expensive burden of pur- 
chasing drugs and giving him time and oppor- 
tunity for legitimate pursuits. No other 
treatment was incorporated in the "clinic" 
program. These "clinics" were a dismal 
failure. Rather than relieving the addict 

as a victim of predatory drug peddlers, such 
clinics became a source of supply for peddlers 
who registered as addicts. Addicts them- 
selves often obtained a more than adequate 
dosage and sold the remainder. Daily dosage 
of addicts increased. The U.S. Bureau of 
Narcotics finally concluded that the clinic 
possessed all the objectionable features of 
"ambulatory" treatment prescribed and dis- 
pensed by physicians, and that there was no 
reason for a public or private narcotic dis- 
pensary. In the U.S.A.,many surveys of 
addicts have demonstrated that they are not 
misguided people who, but for their addic- 
tion to drugs, would be useful members of 
society. The vast majority of addicts were 
involved in criminal activity before their 
first experience with a narcotic drug. 
Furthermore, at present, the daily opiate mix- 
ture sold on the streets has been so diluted 
that only about one out of twenty-five addicts 
would show withdrawal symptoms of any severity 
if abruptly deprived of drugs. Whatever form 
narcotic treatment and control programs will 
take, they should not be in the nature of a 
dispensing narcotic clinic. 


No address. 
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832 McCabe, S. F., Rollin, H. R., & Walker, 
N. D. The offender and the Mental Health 
Act. Medicine, Science and the Law, 4(4): 
231-244, 1964. 


The ways in which mentally abnormal offenders 
are dealt with in Great Britain under the 
Mental Health Act of 1959, has been reviewed 
by means of published statistics, preliminary 
data from the Oxford survey of all hospital 
and guardianship orders made by English and 
Welsh criminal courts from April, 1963 to 
April, 1964,and the experience of Horton 
Hospital, Epsom, which receives more cases 
under hospital orders than any other single 
mental hospital in England. A substantial 
number of petty offenders are being admitted 
to mental hospitals without being prosecuted 
in criminal courts. So far as the mentally 
ill offender-patient is concerned, the effect 
of a hospital order is often a short hospital 
stay. As measured by further admissions or 
breaches of the criminal law, effectiveness 
of admitting mentally ill offenders to mental 
hospitals is not spectacularly successful. 
For most of the schizophrenic vagrants and 
petty offenders admitted to the hospital, 
leaving the hospital is but one stage in a 
cycle of encounters with police, custody, 
appearance in court and committal to hospital 
again. 


H. R. Rollin, Physician Deputy Superintendent, 
Horton Hospital, Epsom, England. 


833 McGeorge, John. Sexual assaults on 
children. Medicine, Science and the Law, 
4(4) 2245-253, 1964. 


An examination of 400 offenders (200 on boys 
and 200 on girls) convicted of assaults on 
children, in New South Wales,shows the offender 
and his offense to have the following charac- 
teristics: there is a marked preponderance 
of pedophiles and true homosexuals among 
those who assault boys whereas offenders 

who assault girls seem more normal; often 

the victim is cooperative; 77 percent of 
those who assaulted boys were single, whereas 
of those who assaulted girls, 50 percent were, 
or had been, married; the incidence of true 
depravity was higher in assaults on females 
than in those on males; and most of the 
victims were strangers to the offender. 


No address. 
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834 O'Connell, B. Court clinics - the 
American experience. Medicine, Science and 
the Law, 4(4):266-276, 1964. 


Full clinical evaluation prior to disposal 
of offenders with mental disorders is the 
first requirement of an effective program 

to protect society against their actions 
and, at the same time, to afford the offender 
the best chance of rehabilitation where 

this is possible. The three representative 
court psychiatric clinics in the United 
States which were examined do not all pro- 
vide the same type, or scope, of service. 
The most recently established, the Washington, 
D.C. psychiatric clinic attached to the 

U.S. District Court House in Washington, is 
the most comprehensive in its facilities. 

It provides: basic diagnostic services to 
the courts and to parole and probation 
agencies; recommendations as to disposal; 
treatment facilities to offenders as well as 
offering treatment to their families; and 
teaching and training functions, Neither 
the psychiatric clinic to the New York 
Supreme Court, nor the paychiatric clinic 

to the Baltimore Supreme Court (Medical 
Office of the Supreme Bench) provides for 
treatment facilities, although cases from 
the New York clinic may be referred to the 
Prison Ward in the psychiatric division of 
Bellevue Hospital. Both the New York and 
Baltimore clinics provide diagnostic services 
to the courts, and carry out teaching and 
training functions. Whereas the Baltimore 
clinic makes a disposal recommendation, the 
New York City clinic gives no advice as to 
disposal. The court clinic can previde an 
area of rapprochement between psychiatry and 
the law whose influence will be felt beyond 
the confines of the court. A combination 
of diagnostic clinics with the use of in- 
determinate sentence constitutes the best 
hope for the protection of society and the 
rehabilitation of the offender. However, it 
is important to ensure constitutional safe- 
guards to the offender by providing for legal 
representation and mandatory periodical re- 
view by independent agencies. 


Be O'Connell, Me B., B.C.H., D.P.M., Con- 
sultant Psychiatrist, Broadmore Hospital, 
Berkshire, England. 





835 Lunden, Walter A. The circular route. 
Presidio, 32(1) 214-15, 1965. 


The circular route, over which men travel 
unnoticed, runs from the community, to the 
courts, to the prisons, back to the comm- 
nity. From the communities in Iowa, 

an annual average of 6,206 defendants come 
before the criminal courts in the state. 

An average of 818 felons pass from the 
court to the prisons each year, and an 
average of 861 men are released to re-enter 
the community each year. This circulation 
of offenders constitutes an endless circle. 
In 1961 and 1962, more than half of the 
felons entering prison had a previous 
prison record. There is a forty percent 
turnover in the prison population each year. 
The tragedy of the circular route is that 
it appears that the situation will remain 
the same in the future. 


Walter A, Lunden, Iowa State University, 
Ames, Iowa. 


836 Recent court decisions...on search 
warrants. Spring 3100, 36(2):20, 46, 1965. 


In a recent New York case in which the de- 
fendants were convicted of the crime of 
bookmaking, the conviction was based on evi- 
dence seized pursuant to a search warrant. 
The defendants had moved to suppress the 
evidence on the grounds that the search 
warrant was issued without a sufficient 
showing of probable cause. However, this 
motion was denied. The warrant had been 
issued after investigators had observed 
known gamblers, carrying large envelopes, 
enter a premises that had two non-listed 
telephones several times during normal 
bookmaking hours. It is felt that these 
circumstances alone are not sufficient to 
fulfill the probable cause requirement, 
and that therefore the warrant was invalid. 
In cases involving substantially similar 
facts, and nothing further, the courts 
have consistently held that such a showing 
was not sufficient to establish probable 
cause. 


No address. 
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837 Allman, James J. Establishing a police 
community relations office within a police 
— The Police Chief, 32(3):11-14, 
1965. 


Problems of social upheaval, urban dis- 
organization and changing attitudes toward 
law enforcement are common to every comm- 
nity today. As a result of such changes, 
we are entering into a new phase of law 
enforcement for which the existing units 
within a police department are inadequate. 
Many organizations which have never before 
been a concern to the police are now viewed 
as a potential threat to peace and tran- 
quility. One of the objectives of the St. 
Louis Police-Commmnity Relations Program 

is that the police and the personnel of 

all community groups cooperate and coordi- 
nate their efforts to reduce inter-group 
tensions. A Police-Community Relations unit 
would be knowledgeable of all community 
groups active in its area, and would, there- 
fore, be able to plan effectively to prevent 
conflict. Establishing good rapport with 
community organizations requires across-the- 
table conversation on a continuing basis 

by competent staff personnel. The Police- 
Commnity Relations unit must be more than 
a race relations unit and must serve all 
elements of the total community fairly and 
impartially. It is time for police admini- 
strators to assume leadership roles in the 
community and deal firmly with social change. 


No address. 


838 Handlin, Oscar. Community organization 
as a solution to police-community problems, 
The Police Chief, 32(3) 16-22, 1965. 


Much of the distrust and animosity between 
the citizens of a community and its police 
force has historical origins. Historically, 
European police have seemed to be agents of 
tyranny and oppression, a force to keep the 
people down. The police force, in the sense 
that we know it, was not developed until 
around the 1840's. At that time, Boston 

and New York copied the organization of the 
London police force. These police forces 
were paid very little, were not highly 
respected and were unskilled. The police in 
our past seemed like a foreign invention 
imported from abroad, un-American and generally 
held in low status in the society. With the 
coming of the 20th century and the growth 

in size and complexity of our cities, the 
need for a professional, trained police force 
became apparent. Today there is a need for 
an adequate recognition of the mutual inter- 
dependence of the police and the community for 
the common purposes they both serve. Although 
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the police force is an agency of the comm- 
nity, it has obligations and standards of a 
competent profession. Our police must both 
stand apart from, and yet be vitally asso- 

ciated with, our communities. 


Oscar Handlin, Ph. D., Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


839 Peck, Leo G. Developing a precinct or 
district committee. The Police Chief, 
32(3):24-27, 1965. 


A Police-Community Relations Committee can 
serve many constructive functions in modern 
society. Such a committee affords the public 
a means to a better understanding of the 
different responsibilities of the police and 
how these are resolved. Also, the morale of 
the police is enhanced as a result of comm- 
nity cooperation. This kind of an organiza- 
tion can perform a real service in terms of 
education for crime prevention. Organiza- 
tional problems involved in developing such 
a committee are discussed. 


Leo G. Peck, Peck's Products Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


840 Mihanovich, Clement S. Programming for 
citizen participation in police action pro- 
grams. The Police Chief, 32(3):27-31, 1965. 


Two crucial questions which must be considered 
in initiating any program which involves 
citizen participation in police action pro- 
grams are: (1) whom do you wish to reach, 
and (2) what do you wish to accomplish. In 
its programs, the St. Louis Police Department 
has involved students from all levels of edu- 
cation and their teachers, young adults, 
citizens in the community and policemen. The 
existing action-oriented programs are aimed 
at improving, not only relations between 
police and citizen, but also the neighborhood. 
This involvement should contribute to the 
realization that a total commitment on the 
part of the community is needed to achieve 
universal order, safety and tranquility. 
Techniques and procedures for implementing 
action-oriented programs are discussed. 


Clement S. Mihanovich, Ph. D., Sociology 
Department, St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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841 Radelet, Louis A. Police community 
programs: nature and purpose. The Police 
Chief, 32(3):38-40, 1965. 


The nature of police and community relations 
programs is to emphasize that the police are 
part of, and not apart from, the communities 
which they serve. Among the purposes are: 
(1) to improve communication and mutual 
understanding in the relationship of the 
police and the entire community; (2) to pro- 
mote interprofessional approaches to the 
solution of community problems; (5) to assist 
police and other community leaders in an 
understanding of the nature and causes of 
complex problems in social relations; (4) to 
further the professional development of law 
enforcement personnel; and (5) to stress the 
principle that the administration of criminal 
justice is a total community responsibility. 


Louis A. Radelet, College of Social Science, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan. 


842 Ward, Francis M. In-custody interroga- 
tions. The Police Chief, 32(3):52-59, 1965. 


The present attitude of the Supreme Court 

in regard to in-custody confessions has been 
developing over the last twenty odd years. 
The McNabb v. United States case established 
that a confession obtained by federal offi- 
cers during a period of unnecessary delay 

in bringing an arrested person before a 
federal commissioner would not be admissible 
into evidence. This rule was reaffirmed in 
the Mallory case. Neither of these cases 
were decided on constitutional grounds, but 
rather on the grounds that federal officers 
had violated federal law concerning unneces- 
sary delay. In the Crooker and Cicenia 
cases, the Supreme Court held that confessions 
obtained while the defendants were held with- 
out being allowed to confer with attorneys 
were admissible and not in violation of con- 
stitutional rights. However, six years later 
in June, 1964, in the Escobedo case, the 
Supreme Court decided that a denial by police 
of permitting a retained counsel to confer 
with his client during a period of in-custody 
interrogation was a denial of the client's 
constitutional rights. This development 
indicates that in the future no incriminating 
statement obtained from a prime, in-custody 
suspect in a criminal case outside the pre- 
sence of counsel or in the absence of a know- 
ledgeable and intelligent waiver of his right 
to counsel, will be admissible in evidence 
against him in any court of the land. 


No address. 
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843 Ricks, David, Umbarger, Carter, & Mack, 
Ronald. A measure of increased temporal 
perspective in successfully treated adoles- 
cent delinquent boys. Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 69(6):685-689, 1964. 


The temporal dimension of fantasy, usually 
restricted in delinquent adolescents, can 
be extended by suitable psychotherapy. 
Twenty delinquent boys between the ages of 
fifteen and seventeen, none psychotic, were 
tested. Time spans in TAT-type stories were 
used as the measure of temporal perspective, 
and comparison was made between stories 
told by ten delinquent boys, before and 
after vocationally oriented psychotherapy, 

compared to stories told by ten matched, 
untreated boys in a control group. Greatest 
increase in prospective fantasy was shown 
in stories told to cards designed to tap 
self-image and control of aggression. 
Greatest increase in past-oriented fantasies 
was shown in stories told to control of 
aggression cards. The study failed to find 
significant changes in attitudes towards 
authority. Fantasy prospections are rela- 
tively undeveloped in boys whose impulsive- 
ness results in delinquency. 


David Ricks, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 
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844 Goldin, Gurston D. Role of the psychia- 
trist in the structure of court services. 
Mental Hygiene, 49(1):139-142, 1965. 


A number of issues in criminal and family 
law heighten difficulties in the relation- 
ship between human behavior and social 
control, and psychiatric consultation should 
constitute a part of court services to ful- 
fill the social responsibilities of the 
court. The issue of disposition is the 
crucial social decision- making operation 
for the consideration of the psychiatrist. 
As a laboratory of social relations, family 
and criminal courts create for the partici- 
pating psychiatrist, not only an opportunity 
for significant clinical services, but a 
setting in which a number of such crucial 
issues can be investigated. Hopefully, 
further understanding of psychiatric skills, 
knowledge and resources within the setting | 
| 
t 


of criminal and family courts could be rea- 
lized through the utilization of psychiatric 
opinion in a legal setting. Probation de- 
partments and other community rehabilitation 
efforts would benefit from contact with a 
psychiatrist. 


Gurston D. Goldin, M.D., Department of Psy- 
chiatry, Columbia College of Paysiciane,« and ; 
Surgeons, New York, New York. 
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845 Nurse, Shirley M. Familial patterns 
of parents who abuse their children. 

Smith College School for Social Work, 35(1): 
11-25, 1964. (M.S.W. Thesis) 


Concern with the "battered child syndrome" 
is relatively recent,as diagnosis has 
gradually determined that many childhood 
injuries are the result of assault. Several 
studies have been initiated which deal with 
abused children and their families, noting 
behavior patterns between parent and child, 
parent and groups outside the home and be- 
tween the parents themselves. lLower~-class 
families from Manhattan were selected for 
this study. Various races and age groups, 
as well as different levels of educational 
achievement, were represented. In severe 
cases, weapons were used against the child. 
Many of the parents had come from broken 
homes and had suffered parental deprivation. 
The parents were seen as trying to resolve 
their own anxiety through such behavior. 
They lack constructive parental models 
altogether. Often the partners of the aggres- 
sive parent were abused, but sympathized 
with the aggressor's behavior. A high in- 
cidence of emotional disorders was apparent. 
Most of these families had practically no 
contact with persons or agencies outside the 
home. These parents had not matured emo- 
ally as a consequence of earlier deprivations, 
and social isolation seems to be the result. 
This isolation, along with a lack of remorse 
of this sort of behavior, precludes any in- 
fluence by a community agency. Child abuse 
most often goes unnoticed in these cases, 
and requires public intervention. 


Shirley M. Nurse, Smith College School for 
Social Work, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 


846 Jones, Howard. Future of approved 
schools. New Society, 4(107):17-18, 1964. 


The success rate of approved schools and 
borstals is quite low, and juvenile delin- 
quency rates are rising. Public funds and 
local authorities must now bear the finan- 
cial and administrative burden of these once 
private institutions. It has been suggested 
that these rehabilitative schools should be 
incorporated into the regular school system, 
and that the age of criminal responsibility 
should be raised to sixteen. The suitability 
of a child for an approved school would be 
determined by a board of experts in educa- 
tion and child care. Through close contact 
with the schools, the treatment board could 
become more efficient in diagnosis. The 
board must also deal with the unsatisfactory 
home from which the child comes. Concurrent 
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work between the child and his environment 
cannot be carried out if the school is a 
great distance from the home. The approved 
school separates the child from his environ- 
ment, thus,often facilitating treatment, 
and can give the experience of group living 
which is often beneficial for the child. 


Howard Jones, Department of Sociology, 
Leicester University, Leicester, England. 


847 Larner, Jeremy, & Tefferteller, Ralph. 
The addict in the street. New York, Grove 
Press, 1964. 288 p. 


To permit young narcotic addicts to give 
portraits of themselves as human beings, 
nearly one hundred hours of tape recorded 
personal narratives of addicts in New York 
City were transcribed. The questions the 
interviews intended to answer were: what 
kind of people became addicts, how they felt 
about themselves and what kind of lives they 
were leading. The descriptive detail of 
the daily routine of heroin addicts provides 
information on their family backgrounds, 

how they obtain and take drugs, how they 
obtain money and how they live in prisons 
and hospitals. The addicts speak freely 

of their inner lives, their families and 
friends, their loves and hates, their agony 
and frustration and their own reasons for 
taking drugs. 


No address. 


848 Petar, Janez. Gas, Kraj, kriminalni 
rekviziti in plen pri premo%enjski krimina- 
liteti. (Time, place, modus operandi and 
kinds of properties stolen in offenses 
against property.) Revija Za Kriminalistiko 
in Kriminologijo, 15(1):21-29, 1964. 


The largest number of offenses against 
public and private property are committed 
in Slovenia early in the fall and not in 
the winter months as is reported in many 
other countries. This is probably due to 
socio-economic, ecological and other circum- 
stances. September and October are the peak 
months, Saturdays the peak days and night- 
time the preferred time of property offenders. 
As to the place of commitment, the most fre- 
quent place is the victim's apartment 
(thirty-two percent of the cases), public 
places (twenty-four percent), and offices 
(eighteen percent). A significant in- 
crease is noted in larcenies from automobile 
vehicles. Methods of committing the 
offenses are primitive, indicating that the 
majority of property offenses are occasional 
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offenses. As to the type of articles, 

money is the most frequently stolen (thirty- 
three percent), followed by clothes (twenty 
percent), and food (twelve percent). 


No address. 


849 Makra, Andrija. Zatiranje in prepre- 
tevanje prometne delinkvence, (Prevention 
and control of traffic offenses.) Revija 
Za Kriminalistiko in Kriminologijo, 15(1): 
W-35, 1964. 


The ever-increasing motorization in Yugo- 
slavia is changing the structure of cri- 
minality. Traffic experts are concerned 
with the growing number of traffic casual- 
ties but they are concentrating more on 
techniques and less on man, In the Penal 
Code, traffic offenses are not as precisely 
defined as they should be and the concepts 
of intent and negligence are still rather 
confused, More research is needed into 

the personality of the traffic offender and 
the etiology of traffic accidents. 


No address. 


Nekaj misli o nereSenih 

jan psihiatriénega sodnoizvedenskega 
dela. (Reflections on unsolved problems in 
forensic psychiatric practice.) Revija Za 
—— in Kriminologijo, 15(1):36-41, 
1964. 


The role of the psychiatrist in court is 
often misunderstood, especially with regard 
to the problem of criminal responsibility of 
defendants. As it is not possible for the 
psychiatrist to determine such responsibility, 
a reform in this area is needed; in the mean- 
time, the psychiatrist is not obliged to 
answer questions concerning responsibility 

or make moral judgments, which is the proper 
function of the jury. The present-day prac- 
tice of regarding psychotics as not responsi- 
ble for their acts is questionable, as it 

was found that many reactions of acute psycho- 
tics are not psychotic in origin. 


850 Zalokar, Jurij. 


No address. 
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851 Scott, D. H. Thirty-three troublesome 
children. National children's home, Highbury 
Park, London, 1964. 134 p. 


Three groups of maladjusted school children 
aged twelve and thirteen were studied to 
determine the causes of their behavior 
problems. Specifically, an attempt was 
made to test the contemporary assumption 
that maladjustment is necessarily related 

to grossly adverse childhood experience 

or else to seek other possible factors. 

The Bristol Social Adjustment Guides were 
used as a means of measuring behavior dis- 
turbance; the criterion of twenty indica- 
tions was chosen as the statistical border- 
line of maladjustment. The first group 
consisted of five children who enjoyed the 
security of stable families from whom they 
had never been separated, but nonetheless they 
showed disturbance in the school. The 
parents were found to exercise unusual 
tolerance and constancy and the family 
situations were unusually free of stress. 
The children may have been preserved from 
more serious behavioral breakdown because 
they were thus protected. Their characteris- 
tic feature was somatic and/or neural im- 
pairment: two were enuretic, one was epilep- 
tic, two had speech defects and two had un- 
natural posture. The impression is 
gained that their disturbed behavior sprang 
from an impairment of the neural structure 
which could also have been congenital. The 
second was a group of eleven children who 
came from somewhat stressful family situa- 
tions and two who had lost their mothers 
early in childhood. In none did their situa- 
tions reach the critical level of stress 
characteristic of the standard maladjustment- 
conducive patterns. As in the previous 
group, there was a striking incidence of 
somatic-neural impairment affecting eleven 
of the thirteen children. They included 

two cases of epilepsy and two of enuresis. 
In the third group of fifteen children, 

the family situations answered to one or 
more of the standard maladjustment and de- 
linquency producing patterns. The common 
factor in them was unreliability from the 
child's point of view, e.g., a constant 
threat of family disintegration. Of the 
fifteen, six met the criterion of a regular 
correspondence between the type of depriving 
situation and the type of maladjustment. 
Somatic and neural impairments were as pre- 
valent among them as among the other groups. 
Only four were free of such, and where it 
occurred it tended to be multiple. In 
nearly half of all the children in the three 
groups, at least one of the standard malad- 
justment conducive family situations were 
identified. More striking was the high in- 
cidence of somatic-neural impairment affect- 
ing twenty-six of the thirty-three children. 
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Findings point to two powerful causal factors 
in maladjustment; on the one hand, adverse 
upbringing and contemporary family situa- 
tion, and on the other, a susceptibility to 
stress which is likely to be congenital. 

It cannot be presumed, however, that these 
factors are independent of each other: the 
possibility remains that the stressful 


family situations may also have been responsi- 


ble for the neural damage to the children 
before or at birth. A number of measures for 
dealing with the problems of behavior distur- 
bance and delinquency can be proposed as a 
result of this study: the main one is the 
establishment of a school-based service of 
trained welfare officers for the early detec- 
tion and treatment of such children. 


D. H. Scott, Psychology Department, Glasgow 
University, Scotland. 


852 Spicer, Faith. Talking to delinquents. 
New Society, 5(120):15-16, 1965. 


The Newsom Report and Avondale Project have 
demonstrated the value of counseling youth 
during their first year away from school 
and in the business world to avoid their 
lapsing into delinquency. A magistrate held 
a weekly discussion group on sex and inter- 
personal relationship over a period of two 
school terms, and the result was that the 
boys became easier to manage at school and 
could make good contacts after they left 
school, These boys were from lower-class, 
racially mixed neighborhoods in London. 

They were taken on vists to various places 
of interest in the city and were able to 
make friendships through these group outings 
which helped in their group discussions. 
These boys live in severely overcrowded 
housing with families usually fraught with 
emotional problems, making the likelihood 
of their becoming delinquent high. The boys 
appreciated being able to discuss sex, 


marriage and reproduction with the magistrate, 
and the counselor thought that greater progress 


could be made in giving these boys a purpose 
in life if the sessions were continued. 


No address. 
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853 Nicholson, Caroline. Home tuition. 
New Society, 4(116):16-17, 1964. 


The connection between illiteracy, emotional 
maladjustment and delinquency has been 
demonstrated, and a plan for remedial read- 
ing sessions at the home of a tutor is pro- 
pesed. The development of a personal 
relationship with a tutor is often very 
beneficial for the poorly adjusted child 

as it provides a strong bond which can 
resist the strain of learning to read. 
Lessons should be administered during 
school hours to avoid the resentment in- 
volved in after-school work, and the lessons 
should be scheduled, if possible, so as 

to not interfere with a student's favorite 
class in school. Many married teachers who 
find part-time work difficult to obtain 
would gladly join the ranks of teachers 

in this remedial program. A program like 
this is of special value in rehabilitation 
work with delinquents. 


No address. 


854 Parkinson, Geoffrey. Challenge 
omg boy. New Society, 4(109) : saheae, 
1 e 


The relationship between the Borstal boy 
and the probation officer is a challenge, 
for the officer has to gain the boy's con- 
fidence and interest in the supervision. 

The boy often presents a false "insti- 
tutional" front that the officer must pene- 
trate. Sometimes the only argument which 
the officer can present for morality states 
that neither he nor the boy wish to have 
the delinquent re-enter confinement. The 
officer should inquire as much as possible 
about his client's interest in crime. Re- 
occurrence of delinquent behavior after 
release is very frequent, and the officer 
must be ready to discuss problems of this 
kind with his client pointing out the 
fallacy of this sort of behavior. In 
accepting the tough, sardonic side of a 
boy's personality, the officer can approach 
the boy's concealed,weaker side. The offi- 
cer hopes that the boy will reveal his fears 
that make his fantasy of toughness necessary. 


No address. 
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855 Suttinger, Ginter. Ursachen und 
funktionen des Verbrechens. (The causes 
and functions of crime.) Bewahrungshilfe, 
12(1) :3-23, 1965. 


Three distinct phases can be discerned in 
the history of crime causation theory. In 
the first phase, which lasted up to the 
turn of the century and is still popular 
with the lay public, the opinion prevailed 
that there was essentially only one cause 

to crime. Lombroso believed that it was 
heredity. Marxists taught that it was the 
exploitation of certain social classes. 
Several decades ago, etiological research 
entered its second phase and was character- 
ized by the realization that criminality is 
a very complex process. It rejected the 
idea of one all-embracing theory on the 
genesis of crime and endeavored to gather 
empirical data on a broad basis. Besides 
addressing itself to the problem of the 
distinction between cause and symptom, cri- 
minology began investigating the function 
which the criminal act performs for the 
offender. We are now on the threshold of the 
third phase of etiological research which 
is placing emphasis on the study of the 
structure of the criminal acts of the in- 
dividual offender, i.e., the framework and 
the mutual relationship of factors which 
bring about criminality. Previously, re- 
searchers were of the opinion that the sum 
of character peculiarities and external 
factors empirically found to be crime-pro- 
ducing was sufficient to explain the genesis 
of criminality. It was found, however, that 
for the individual offender no conclusions 
could be drawn from statistical relationships 
to causal relationships; neither could the 
intensity of a given factor explain the 
occurrence of a criminal act. The plausi- 
bility of a motive for a criminal act, then, 
can be only understood if we can grasp the 
relation of this motive to other factors. 
With criminogenic structure, then, we mean 
all physical, mental and social variables 
which stand in a certain relationship to one 
another and by which the criminal act is 
brought about. 


No address. 





856 Bang, Ruth. Gedanken zur Gewissens- 
bildung im Menschen, unter besonderer 
Berucksichtigung der Arbeit des Bewahrung- 
shelfers mit dem Probanden. (Reflections 
on the formation of conscience, with 
reference to the work of the probation 
officer with the probationer.) Bewahrung- 
shilfe, 12(1):24-32, 1965. 


An understanding of Sigmund Freud's theory 
of the id, the ego and the development of 

the superego can aid the probation officer 

in dealing with his clients who generally 
have a jefective superego (conscience) and 
whose ego needs to be strengthened. The 
driving force of the id, according to Freud, 
is the instinctual securing of an infant's 
existence; total and immediate satisfaction 
is sought. A similar behavior is often ob- 
served in the probationer, and it can be 
stated that the infant behaves as the older 
child whose ability to relate to others has 
been impaired, as the juvenile who has been 
neglected or as the adult who has become 
asocial. The ego, which begins to develop 
after the age of four months, performs the 
functions of decision making and acting and 
is gradually capable of learning through 
experiments, trials and errors. The only 
way by which the ego can be strengthened 

is through the avoidance of excessive demands. 
To the educator this means that not too 

many prohibitions and rules must be imposed, 
and that the satisfaction of needs must not 
be postponed beyond certain limits. In 
addition, the demanded restraint must be 
emotionally rewarding. An individual's 
capacity to achieve a given goal is increased 
in proportion to the satisfaction of his 
emotional needs. In dealing with probationers, 
the relation between demands and satisfactions 
must be considered. The superego develops 
between the ages of two and six but continues 
to change throughout life. Its content is 
the prohibitions and commands of educators 
and others in authority, the laws of society, 
ideologies, models from religion, from per- 
sonalities in political and cultural life, 
the ideal self and the concepts of right 
and wrong and good and evil. The key to 

the development of the superego, according 
to Freud, is the dependence and existential 
insecurity of the small child. The only 
"cure" for this insecurity is his mother 

or mother substitute. A disturbed emotional 
equilibrium, a child learns, is quickly 
restored when prohibitions and commands are 
obeyed: only then does the child feels pro- 
tected, secure and loved. 


No address. 
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857 Quadt, Theo. Gedanken zur Zusammen- 
arbeit zwischen Strafvollzug und Bewahrung- 
shilfe. (Reflections on the cooperation 
between correction and parole.) Bewahrung- 
shilfe, 12(1):33-37, 1965. 


A recent survey of inmates in a West German 
juvenile institution revealed not-very- 
flattering opinions of parole officers. Aside 
from a very few favorable statements, most 
replies painted a picture of the officer as 
a narrow minded, petty person who has little 
understanding for the way of life and the 
interests of young people, who enjoys re- 
stricting pocket money and leisure time 
activities, who continuously causes trouble 
at his client's place of employment and 
threatens parole revocation for the most in- 
significant deviation. Of the subjects 
questioned only very few ever personally knew 
an officer; all the rest acquired their know- 
ledge from fellow inmates. The 

opinions described frequently lead to atti- 
tudes of hostility toward the officer, 
further characterized by ignorance, pre- 
judice and a lack of trust on the part of the 
parolee. Such attitudes endanger and burden 
the entire process of the social reintegra- 
tion of the offender during the first and 
most difficult weeks following release. To 
remedy this situation, preparation for re- 
lease on parole during correctional treatment 
should be far more thorough than it has been 
in the past and should cover not only the 
formal procedures of parole but should include 
information on its essential content. All 
personnel, especially custodial staff who 
spend the most time with inmates, should be 
able to give correct information on the parole 
service. Encouraging developments in this 
regard are the several institutes which have 
been organized in Germany in which parole 
officers gave lectures to correction workers 
en their work and were able, at the same 
time, to increase their own knowledge of the 
correctional field. Courses on parole and 
probation have been included in the training 
of correctional personnel, and it is to be 
hoped that cooperation between the two ser- 
vices will continue to improve for the bene- 
fit of those entrusted to their care. 


No address. 
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858 Jung, Hermann. Praktikanten in der 
Bewahrungshilfe. (Trainees in probation.) 
Bewahrungshilfe, 12(1):37-48, 1965. 


Survey and description of preservice train- 
ing under the supervision of active pro- 
bation officers, of practitioners from 
schools of social work in the probation- 
parole service of West Germany including 

a trainee's personal account of his ex- 
periences are given. 


No address. 


859 Scorer, Philip S. Consecutive sen- 
tences of imprisonment (in England). 
Justice of the Peace and local Government 
Review, 129(10) :153-154, 1965. 


Three little known decisions of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, in England, on the 
subject of consecutive sentences were 
brought forth in the recent case of Oates 

v. Pickworth. The appellant, Oates, was 
convicted ef taking and driving away a 
motor vehicle without consent and of using 
the motor vehicle without insurance. He 
was sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment for each offense; the sentences to run 
consecutively. In the appeal, the only 
point taken by his counsel was a point of 
law, namely, that it was wrong in principle 
for the two sentences to run consecutively 
because they were imposed for two offenses 
which arose from the same act. Three deci- 
sions, R. v. Newton, R. v. Cowburn and R. 

v. Hussain, were cited in support of this 
argument. The rule which emerges from these 
cases is that ordinarily consecutive sen- 
tences should not be passed for two offenses 
which arose from one and the same act, but 
that an exception might be made where the 
circumstances were exceptional. The appeal 
was allowed and the two sentences were 
varied so that they ran concurrently instead 
of consecutively. The main difficulty 
which will arise in considering whether or 
not it is proper to pass two consecutive 
sentences is that of answering the question, 
do these two (or more) offenses arise from 
the same act. The three cases cited are 
examined to obtain guidance in answering 
this question. In another case, R. v. 
Smith, consecutive sentences were upheld 

on the grounds that although the two offenses 
"arose out of the same matter," they were 
“essentially different offenses." 


No address. 
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860 Armed criminals and courage. Justice 
of the Peace and local Government Review, 
129(8):115-116, 1965. 


The use of firearms and other weapons in 
connection with crime has become far too 
prevalent in England. In a recent case 

in which a nineteen year old youth nearly 
killed a clerk in a robbery attempt, the 
youth was tried for possessing a firearm 
with intent to endanger life, rather than 
for shooting with intent to murder. The 
Court of Criminal Appeal then set aside 

a@ twelve year sentence and substituted one 
of eight years because of the offender's 
age. It is felt that the public is entitled 
to be protected against armed criminals and 
that such criminals be dealt with with the 
utmost severity by the judges. It is also 
felt that young, armed offenders should 

not be treated with leniency because of their 
age. 


No address. 


861 Legal aid - R. v. Sowden. Justice of 
the Peace and Lecal Government Review, 
129(7):101, 1965. 


In the R. v. Sowden case, in England, the 
Court of Criminal Appeal made an important 
pronouncement about the grant of legal aid 
certificates which entitles a person, com- 
mitted for trial for an indictable offense, 
to free legal aid in the preparation and 
conduct of his defense at the trial, and 

to have solicitor and counsel assigned to 
him for that purpose. In this instance, 

the solicitors and counsel assigned to the 
accused withdrew from the case and Sowden 
defended himself, having decided that he 
did not have time to instruct a second 
counsel adequately. He was convicted on 
all counts. The Court of Criminal Appeal 
felt that no layman could deal with a 
question as complex as that of joint posses- 
sion arising out of acting in concert, which 
was the first indictment, and that legal 
representation may have made a difference in 
the result. The conviction on the first 
indictment was therefore set aside. On the 
second indictment, that of driving while 
disqualified, the Court did not feel that 
any legal representation could conceivably 
have made any difference on the result and 
the sentence was upheld. 


No address. 





862 Clifford, W. Norm-violating behavior 
Justice of the Peace and local Government 
Review, 129(1) 28-9, 1965. 


The term norm-violating behavior, used by 

W. C. Kvaraceus and W. B. Miller in their 
report entitled “Delinquent behavior: culture 
and the individual," is no more precise than 
the term delinquent. The norm-violating be- 
havior concept merely shifts the problem a 
stage further back. However, as violations 
of every norm, for example, fashion norms, 
are not to be equated with delinquency, 

such a general concept is of dubious value 
here. A scale of deviant behavior wherein 
the violation of all norms of social conduct 
would be classified as delinquency and the 
breach of the law itself would be classified 
as crime may be of use in clarifying the 
problem of terminology. Another implication 
of this view of delinquency is that much more 
attention needs to be given to prevention. 
Measures must be taken to develop a social 
system for our children which will encourage 
law-abiding, rather than lawless, behavior. 
Education in England is failing to guide 
children to select a way of life in their 
own best interests. 


a ET 


No address. 


863 Merle, Reger. Confrontation du droit 
penal classique et de la defense sociale; 
le point de vue doctrinal, (Confrontation 
of classical penal law and social defense; 
the doctrinal viewpoint.) Revue de Science 
Criminelle et de Droit Pénal Comparé, 

19(4) 725-736, 1964. 


Classical penal law, as conceived by Beccaria 
and codified in the 19th century penal codes 
has become the shield of the citizen against 
the arbitrary use of force. Its principal 
purpose was not so much to suppress crime, 

as to channel, limit and control the dispens- 
ing of punishments. In opposing certain 
concepts of the "new social defense," the 
neo-classicists advocate the preservation of 
the penal sentence and the application of 
social defense measures at a later stage of 
the penal procedure by establishing correc- 
tional treatment based on the personality 

of the offender. Under the new social 
defense, moral responsibility no longer forms 
the basis of criminal law but is envisaged 
as the final goal of an anticriminal social 
action. Several criminologists have not 
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failed to object that it is, perhaps, contra- i 
dictory to pretend to restore an offender's 

sense of responsibility by first of all re- 

fusing to hold him responsible for his conduct. 
Behind the abstractions of the classical 

system are many profound realities which are 
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always applicable to our times. The first 
of these, and one which is often disregarded, 
is the educational and moral value of the 
retributive penal condemnation which should 
net be confused with the deterrent effect 

of the penalty. By advertising to each 
citizen the degree of social reprobation 
which a given illegal act will have as a 
consequence, the legislator recommends a 
line of conduct to the people. In apply- 
ing the law, the judge also participates in 
this education of the public by making 
justice understandable to all. A social 
defense justice in which sentences vary 

not only in quantity but also in quality with 
each offender, runs the risk of confusing 
the public, warping social values and 
weakening the public sense of responsiblity. 
For this and other reasons, the neo-classi- 
cal doctrine advocates the preservation of 
traditional sentencing based on purely legal 
criteria. In return, it is resolutely in 
favor of the adoption of scientific criteria 
in the organization of correctional treatment. 


Roger Merle, Faculté de Droit et des 
Sciences économiques, Toulouse, France. 


864 Heuyer, Georges. Confrontation du 
droit penal classique et la défense sociale. 
Le point de vue de la médecine psychiatrique. 
(Confrontation of classical penal law and 
social defense. The psychiatric viewpoint.) 
Revue de Science Criminelle et de Droit 
Penal Compare, 19(4):737-755, 1964. 


Review of theories of crime causation; the 
role of the psychiatrist in French criminal 
procedure, particularly with regard to 
criminal responsibility; description of 
current research in France on the causes 
of juvenile delinquency and French efforts 
at delinquency prevention are given. 


No address. 


865 Pinatel, Jean. Confrontation du droit 
penal clas#ique et de la défense sociale. 

Le point de vue criminologique et penologique. 
(Confrontation of classical penal law and 
social defense. The criminological and 
penological viewpoint.) Revue de Science 
Criminelle et de Droit Pénal Compare, 
19(4):757-773, 1964. 


Due to the influence which the social sciences 
and criminology have exercised upon penology, 
it is ne longer possible for classical penal 
law to exist independently of these sciences. 
The new social defense movement has incor- 
porated the findings of the social sciences 
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and has precipitated a juridical evolution 
which is placing penal law on a higher level 
of scientific humanism. Far from excluding 
moral values, social defense implies them 
of necessity; in particular, the possibility 
of improving human nature is taken into con- 
sideration by criminology and the new social 
defense. The problems posed by the confron- 
tation of classical penal law and the new 
secial defense revolve around the rational 
organization of the treatment of offenders. 
The distinction between legal punishments 
and social defense measures, in the final 
analysis, is one of degree based on varia- 
tions of the techniques of their execution. 
From this point of view, the social defense 
measures concerning offenders do not appre- 
ciably differ from those of liberty depriving 
punishments. It is, which will allow the 
eventual substitution of punishments by 
social defense measures of a health or a 
socio-educative nature. 


No address. 


866 Richard, André. Confrontation du droit 
pénal classique et de la défense sociale. 

La justice penale et le paradoxe de Beccaria. 
(Confrontation of classical penal law and 
social defense. Criminal justice and the 
paradox of Beccaria.) Revue de Science 
Criminelle et de Droit Pénal Comparé, 

19(4) :775-784, 1964. 


The paradox of Beccaria consists of the fact 
that he has done so much for criminal law 
that the classicists have been able to move 
away from him without repudiating him, and 
that the moderns are able to contemplate 
perspectives, which he could not even have 
suspected, without giving up his ideas. No 
doctrine and no criminal law practice has 
been able to do without the often quoted 
fundamental core of his theory: “it is not 
by the severity of punishment that crime will 
be better prevented but by the certainty of 
punishment." Beccaria proposes to alleviate 
the severity of punishment but he does not 
suggest any means by which its certainty 
could be improved, such as that of a more 
efficient police. He rejects the most 
efficient means of investigation if he believes 
them to be immoral, and conceives of justice 
as an intellectual instrument which guides 
public opinion. He demands of judges an 
exemplary attitude but does not believe they 
are capable of it: to restrain them, he 
proposes a multiplicity of precautions against 
them and court of numerous judges so that 
they may observe one another. Those ideas 
of Beccaria which seemed Utopian in his time 
have become the most successful; where they 
showed seemingly realistic distrust they 
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proved useless. Criminal justice has gained 
the confidence of the public and functions 
without the restrictions upon judges which 
Beccaria advocated. Judges serve the law 
without applying it literally, as Beccaria 
thought they should. Classical law has 
substituted a control organ against judicial 
arbitrariness far more efficacious than 
Beccaria foresaw: that of the defense of the 
accused by the defense attorney. It is in 
his opposition to capital punishment that 
Beccaria is most profoundly appreciated by 
the new social defense: to him it is the 
unchangeable judicial error; justice founded 
on exemplarity giving an example of that 
which ought not be done. 


No address. 


867 Levasseur, Georges. Confrontation du 
droit pénal classique et de la défense 
sociale. Rapport de synthese. (Confronta- 
tion of classical penal law and social 
defense; synthesis.) Revue de Science Cri- 
minelle et de Droit Pénal Comparé, 19(4): 
785-844, 1964. 


Synthesis of the conference on the "con- 
frontation of classical penal law and social 
defense," including a summary and evaluation 
of the basic ideas expressed by the speakers 
followed by a discussion by the participants 
of the conference is given. 


No address. 


868 de Felice, Th. Abolition au Cambodge. 
(Abolition in Cambodia.) Revue Abolition- 
niste, 90(208):2-4, 1965. 


In 1961, Cambodia passed a law prohibiting 
licensed brothels and discontinuing the 
registration of prostitutes thus adopting the 
abolitionist program. The law stipulated 
that all brothels were to be closed within 
six months without indemnity, and that all 
contracts relative to the practice of prosti- 
tution were declared null and void. 


No address. 


869 de Felice, Th. Trouble causé au voisinage 
par la prostitution. (Disorder in a neighbor- 
hood caused by prostitution.) Revue Abolition- 
niste, 90(208):4-8, 1965. 


The Swiss Federal court reversed the convic- 
tion of a prostitute who had been found 

guilty as the result of a complaint by resi- 
dents of a locality in which she had solicited, 
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but without prostituting herself there. In | 
this instance, the court found that the law 
which was applied against her was intended 
only for the protection of the residents 

and neighbors where a prostitute lives or 

exercises her prostitution. The parade of 
prostitutes in a public street could be re- 

pressed by the application of the provisions 

of Article 206 of the Swiss Penal Code against 
disturbances at night which has the additional 
advantage that not only the prostitute, but 

a disorderly client might be held responsible 

under the same provisions. 


No address. 


870 Axelrad, Sidney. Juvenile delinquency: 
a study of the relationship between psycho- 
analysis and sociology. (Paper presented as 
part of lecture series at Smith College for 
Social Work, August 1964.) Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, 35(2):89-109, 1965. 


A review of certain sociological theories that 
relate to delinquency reveals a discontinuity 
between the sociological and psychoanalytical 
approaches. Yet, in the problem of superego 
defect, there should be a clear link between 
sociology and psychoanalysis. If the psychotic 
and reactive delinquent are excluded, all 
delinquency is related to some superego defect. 
Sociological explanations for delinquency seem 
to substitute social for psychic propositions 
and concepts: Durkheim in his pioneer work 
Suicide did not attempt to analyze individual 
suicides in terms of anomie; Merton, Cohen, 

and Cloward and Ohlin see only social vari- 
ables as causal agents denying the possibility 
that unconscious factors play a role. The most 
satisfactory example of a blending of socio- 
logical method with theory drawn mainly from 
psychoanalysis is the work of the Gluecks 

whose study of 500 delinquent and 500 non- 
delinquent boys in Boston illustrates the 
relation of superego defect to delinquency. 
Although sociological methods may be neces- 
sary to test hypotheses relating to adoles- 
cent deviant behavior, the substance of pro- 
positions will be psychoanalytic. 


Sidney Axelrod, D.S.Sc., Associate Dean of 
Graduate Studies, City University of New York, 
New York. 


871 Adams, Thomas F. Training officers' hand- 
book. Springfield, Illinois, Thomas, 1964. 
157 pe 


ee a 


This collection of lesson plans in outline 
form for police training officers includes 
vehicle operation, radio procedure, field 
photography and narcotics. Full use of audio- 
visual aids is recommended. Officers must 
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.P- 225-246; Zola, Irving Kenneth. 


know how to successfully interrogate and write 
top quality reports. Every officer must be 
well-trained in crowd and riot control. 


Thomas F. Adams, Sergeant, Police Department, 
Santa Ana, California. 


872 Becker, Howard S., ed. The other side; 
perspectives on deviance. New York, Free Press 
of Glencoe, 1964. 297 p. Erikson, Kai T. 
Notes on the sociology of deviance. p. 9-22; 
McCall, George J. Symbiosis: the case of 
hoodoo and the numbers racket. p. 51-66; 
Schur, Edwin M. Drug addiction under British 
policy. p. 67-83; Kitsuse, John I. Societal 
reaction to deviant behavior; problems of 
theory and method. p. 87-102; Schwartz, 
Richard D., & Skolnick, Jerome H. Two studies 
of legal stigma. p. 103-118; Ray, Marsh B. 
The cycle of abstinence and relapse among 
heroin addicts. p. 163-177; Reiss, Albert J., 
Jr. The social integration of queers and 
peers. p. 181-210; Lemert, Edwin M. The 
behavior of the systematic check forger. 
pe211-224; Irwin, John, & Cressey, Donald R. 
Thieves, convicts, and the inmate culture. 
Observations 
on gambling in a lower-class setting. p.247- 
260; Winick, Charles. Physician narcotic 
addicts. p. 261-280; Finestone, Harold. 
kicks, and color. p. 281-297. 


Cats, 


Recently, the study of deviance has focused 

on the interactive process involving deviants 
and nondeviants. Deviant behavior is behavior 
defined as such by the social group. When a 
deviant returns to the community, he is fre- 
quently alienated and reverts to more deviancy; 
drug addicts often relapse because they are 
not treated as cured when they return to the 
community. Low-cost and legal provision of 
drugs in Great Britain curtails illicit traffic 
in drugs. As a result, there is no addict sub- 
culture. A study of individual reactions to 
homosexuals indicates that sanctions imposed 
on deviants vary from one subculture to an- 
other and from one individual to another. 
Individuals who are blocked from reaching the 
recognized goals of society as a whole, es- 
tablish their own criteria for achievement of 
social status within the subculture. Thus, 
gambling is an activity that allows men to 
achieve middle-class goals even though they 
are unwilling or incapable of reaching them 
through legitimate means. The young Negro 
drug addict's conception of himself as a 
heroic figure is seen as an adaptation to the 
lack of means for achieving legitimate success. 
Behavior patterns established outside prisons 
are carried over into the prison culture. The 
inmate culture does not stem from the condi- 
tions of imprisonment. 


The Free Press of Glencoe, A Division of the 
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Macmillan Co., The Crowell-Collier Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York, New York, 10011. 


873 Burger, Warren E. Who will watch the 
watchman? The American University Law Review, 
14(1):1-23, 1964. 


One of the basic concepts of American juris- 
prudence, the Suppression Doctrine, systemati- 
cally excludes evidence obtained by illegal 
methods regardless of the probative value or 
reliability of such evidence. The most fre- 
quently asserted basis for the doctrine has 
been the deterrence of illegal police prac- 
tices. Yet, this doctrine has not been a 
notable success in its stated objective. We 
cannot focus our attention and energies on de- 
terring the police at the expense of protect- 
ing society. A more effective means of de- 
terring illegal law enforcement would be a 
commission or board,predominately civilian 
and external rather than an internal police 
agency, which would receive and process com- 
plaints from civilians relating to alleged 
police misconduct. Such a review body would 
consist of persons, such as lawyers, well 
versed in the legal subtleties of arrest, 
search interrogation and related matters. It 
would have subpoena power, power to conduct 
executive hearings within limits and the 
power to recommend police departmental action 
with respect to an individual officer. 


No address. 


874 Beck, Bertram M. Innovations in com- 
bating juvenile delinquency. Children, 
12(2) :69-74, 1965. 


Since the 1960 White House Conference on Child- 
ren and Youth, progress made toward conference 
recommendations for coping with juvenile de- 
linquency has been made, in part, by the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Development Program as provided for by 
the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act of 1961. Mobilization for Youth in 
New York City, with the Cloward-Ohlin opportuni- 
ty theory as its base, became the first demon- 
stration effort to receive funds under the Act- 
Demonstration grants were generally preceded by 
initial planning grants, planning which involv- 
ed residents of the demonstration neighborhood 
as well as the community's decision makers. 
Demonstration and research projects emphasized 
the provision of opportunities for youngsters 
rather than an exclusive emphasis on treatment. 
Not anticipated in the 1960 Conference, the 
utilization of untrained personnel has been a 


pen factor in working with submerged groups. 
ith the pas of the Economic Opportu ~ 
nities Act of 1964 which makes possible 


grants to locate communities for action 
programs similar to those launched as anti- 
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delinquency demonstration projects by the 
President's Committee. The President's 
Committee program is now refocusing attention 
to the hard-core delinquent. 


Bertram M, Beck, Executive Director, Mobili- 
zation for Youth, 214 East 2 Street, New 
York, New York. 


875 Walker, Nigel. Crime and punishment 
in Britain. Edinburgh, Edinburgh University 
Press, 1965. 367 p. 


A survey of the main types of offenses 
committed in recent years in England shows 
that crimes of violence and sexual offense 
are among the least frequent while property 
offenses are the most frequent. Theories of 
the causes of crime include constitutional 
theories which assert that criminals are pre- 
disposed to crime because of heredity, and 
psychological theories which assert that 
crime is a result of mental illness. A low 
degree of responsiveness to conditioning is 
the explanation of the ethical learning theo- 
rists. Environmental theories include the 
theory that economic conditions cause crime 
and the theory of differential association 
which asserts that crime is the result of the 
criminal's contact with a pro-crime environ- 
ment. Statistics on sentencing in English 
courts indicate an increase in fines and a 
decrease in imprisonment. Fines have high 
comparative efficacy from a corrective point 
of view. Unless the offenses are physically 
harmful, imprisonment should be reserved for 
recidivists. Juvenile offenders are sent to 
borstals and detention centers for offenses 
for which adults could be imprisoned. A 
juvenile can be sent to an approved school 

if he is found to be beyond the control of 
his parents. Due to the wide variation in 
management and staffing of institutions for 
young offenders, the regimes are closely con- 
trolled by the Home Secretary. 


Nigel Walker, Reader in Criminology, Univer- 
sity of Oxford, Oxford, England, 


876 Eysenck, H. J. Crime and personality. 
London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1964. 204 p. 


The importance of heredity in the personality 
of the criminal has been established by Lange 
and others in work with twins. Although 
genetic factors are important, predisposed cri- 
minals can be helped. Persons born with cri- 
minal traits condition poorly and fail to 
adapt conditioned responses necessary for a 
conscience and socialized behavior. Modern 
learning theories and conditioning theories 
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logically lead to a theory of behavior ' 
therapy which is essentially treatment by t 
conditioning (or reconditioning if antisocial 
responses have already been established). 
Different criminals need different treatment 

in order to change their patterns of con- 
ditioning. The punishment should fit the 
criminal, not the crime. 


H. J. Eysenck, Professor of Psychology, 
University of London, London, England. 


877 Savitsky, Valeri. The public and the 
law in the U.S.S.R. American Bar Association 
Journal, 51(2):143-145, 1965. 


Law and order are maintained in the Soviet 
Union not only by official organs but also 

by volunteer public order squads and comrade's 
courts. They influence offenders by means 
of criticism, comradely persuasion or public 
pressure. Legislative acts regulate the 
tasks, organization, rights and duties of 
volunteer squads and comrade's courts. 
Supervision and control measures provide 
guarantees of legal action in the work of 
these independent public bodies: the work 
of comrade's courts is controlled by local 
trade union committees; both squads and 
courts report to their collectives not less 
than once a year; and the prosecutor's office 
discharges supervisory functions over volun- 
teer squads and comrade's courts. 


No address. 


878 Antell, Melvin P. The modern grand 
jury: benighted supergovernment. American 
Bar Association Journal, 51(2):153-156, 1965. 


Our state governments and the federal govern- 
ment still overwhelmingly process their cri- 
minal prosecutions through the grand jury, 

a law enforcement organ composed of twenty- 
three citizens whose work is conducted in 
seclusion with its records kept secret, where 
lawyers are not permitted to appear in a 
representative capacity and whose delibera- 
tive sessions are attended by the prosecuting 
attorney. Its main function is to determine 
whether those accused of crime should be 
brought to trial. Also, it is empowered to 
investigate matters of public concern and 

act upon its findings even without the ac- 
quiescense of prosecuting officials. Re- 
putedly, an informal and independent quasi- 
judicial organ to enforce laws, protect 
individual liberties and keep a watch on the 
general level of morality and efficiency, it 
is, in fact, an archaic institution populated i 
by citizens completely untrained in the j 





work they have to do. It has a great poten- 
tial for oppression since the juror tends 
aman for misbehaving rather than for vio- 
lating the law. Furthermore, the grand 

jury "investigation" merely reviews and 
generally ratifies the prosecutor's pre- 
digested evidence and conclusions. 


Melvin P. Antell, Judge of the Essex County 
District Court, Newark, New Jersey. 


879 Talukdar, A. R. 
offenses. (Part Two) 
8(10) :27-29, 1964. 


Prevention of narcotic 
The Detective, 


The high number of narcotic addicts in 
Singapore has not been reduced by postwar 
measures of prohibition. Imported opium 
constitutes the major problem of addiction. 
Smoking dens flourish in Singapore and 
escape recognition by the authorities only 
because they accommodate a small number of 
smokers per day. Due to stringent police 
measures, Singapore ceased to be a center 
for opium traffic in 1958. Local consump- 
tion has decreased, but smuggling to the 
United States and to. Europe seems to be 
flourishing. Treatment centers for narcotic 
addicts have been established, and reha- 
bilitation is initiated in these centers. 


A, R. Talukdar, P.S.P., Deputy Inspector, 
General of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, East Pakistan. 


880 Haque, Shamina. The prison system in 
East Pakistan. (Part IV) The Detective, 
8(10) :45-46, 1964. ‘ 


The efforts toward rehabilitation of pri- 
soners should be geared toward enabling 

the prisoner to redeem his place in society 
as a useful citizen. Behavioral specialists 
are a necessary addition to Pakistani jail 
staffs. Individualized inmate treatment 
has not been realized. The roles of prison 
superintendent and prison warden are of 
particular importance. Prison staff can 
have a very positive effect on the lives 

of prisoners after release. 


No address. 
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881 Turner, Carl C. The police of Japan. 
The Detective, 8(1):57-60, 1964. 


The Japanese police system has undergone a 
series of modernizations in recent decades 

to conform to the Anglo-American pattern. 
Each city is authorized to maintain a local 
police force under local supervision. A 
Central Headquarters serves under the National 
Public Safety Commission. There is approxi- 
mately one officer for every 730 people in 
Japan. Police are recruited from numerous 
applicants and receive special training. 
Modern communication and transportation 
equipment are used. Research is constantly 
carried on to develop more modern techniques 
in the prevention of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency. Public relations agencies 
establish contact with the Japanese people 
and with the police forces of other countries. 


No address. 


882 Hakim, S. A. Crime and its causes. 
The Detective, 8(1):81-82, 1964. 


Although different societies have different 
outlooks, certain forms of antisocial be- 
havior are regarded as criminal in most 
countries. Criminologists have been con- 
cerned with the forces that play upon an 
individual to induce him to commit crime, 
and various theories have arisen from their 
studies. Physical characteristics as well 
as economic and social factors have been 
thought to influence an individual's pro- 
pensity for criminal behavior. Climate has 
been cited as a cause in some areas of the 
world. Further research is necessary in 
this field. 


S. A. Hakim, Assistant Inspector General of 
Police, East Pakistan. 


883 Talukdar, A. R. 
offenses. (Part III) 
8(11):6-8, 1964. 


Prevention of narcotic 
The Detective, 


Although morphine and heroin have replaced 
opium as the chief drug used by addicts in 
Thailand, opium is still cultivated in rural 
areas for local use and for export. The 
possession and smoking of opium have been 
banned by law, and the Central Narcotics 
Bureau has also instituted rehabilitative 
measures for drug addicts. It is thought 
that by educating the public about the dele- 
terious effects of narcotics, addiction will 
desist. Maylaya is concerned with opium 
smuggling; police and customs are concerned 
with the prevention of narcotic offenses. 
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Addicts are cared for in hospitals. In 
Taiwan, it is felt that Communist agents 
are largely responsible for the spread of 
narcotics addiction. Rewards are paid to 
informants and to inve tigators of narcotic 
offenses. 


A. R. Talukdar, P.S.P., Deputy Inspector, 
General of Police, Criminal Investigation 
Department, East Pakistan. 


884 Haque, Shamina. The prison system in 
East Pakistan. (Part V) The Detective, 
8(11):9, 1964. 


Education of prisoners can meet their per- 
sonal needs and improve their social rela- 
tionships. The level of literacy among 
prisoners can be raised. With the very 
primitive and elementary facilities now in 
existence, the prisoner cannot be expected 
to resume a useful place in society as a 
citizen or worker. 


No address. 


885 Fornataro, J. V. What are the staff 


trai problems for Canadian prisons? 
(Part v The Detective, 8(12):6-7, 1964. 


Dissatisfaction about the rehabilitation 
of prisoners leads prison authorities to 
become concerned with further training of 
their personnel. The objectives of a 
particular institution must be clearly 
stated in order to decide what to include 
in the curriculum of staff training. The 
old eoncepts of punishing the offender 
should be discarded from Canadian prison 
techniques. The prison officer must have 
the training to enable him to absorb the 
material from his courses. Methods of re- 
cruitment of officers may need to be 
altered and salary scales upgraded. 


J. V. Fornataro, School of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada. 


886 Haque, Me A. Inside Scotland Yard. 
The Detective, 8(12):4-12, 15, 1964. 


Scotland Yard is the name given to the 
Metropolitan Police of London. This police 
force has jurisdiction over all but a very 
small portion of the city. It is a national 
organization controlled by the government. 
The force is divided into special depart- 
ments to watch over four districts of the 





city. Police cars are taken care of by 
Scotland Yard garages as the traffic problem 
is severe in London. Special cars operate 
easily at high speeds to catch runaway 
offenders, and patrols go out regularly 

in shifts. Even the lowest courts of 
justice are administered in an efficient 

and orderly fashion. The Finger Print Bureau 
has documented over 20 million prints, and 
the California "Identi-Kit" system is also 
used. The Information Room gives prompt 
service from telephone calls. The officers 
of the force are of the highest calibre and 
receive thorough training. 


M. A. Haque, Deputy Inspector General of 
Police, East Pakistan. 


887 Fornataro, J. V. What are the staff 
training problems for Canadian prisons? 
(Part II) The Detective, 8(13):6-7, 11, 


1964. 


The training of prison officers may affect 
the views of the officers toward the offender 
and may even result in a disrespect for 

those duties which the officers are required 
to perform. Differences of opinion should 

be aired between different ranks. Pro- 
fessional personnel such as psychologists, 
social workers and doctors are needed in 
greater numbers. Community prevention 
agencies must be strengthened but it is not 
known whether a relationship exists between 
these resources and men and women in insti- 
tutions. Curriculum outlines must be ex- 
panded, and outside professional people 
should be hired to deliver lectures on sub- 
jects necessary for the training of prison 
officers. Thus, the question of hierarchy | 
and a biased point of view from the prison 


officers as instructors may be avoided. 


Je V. Fornataro, School of Social Work, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada. 


888 Talukdar, A. R. Prevention of narcotic 
offenses (Part IV) The Detective, 8(13): 12, 
14, 1964, 


Korea has fallen victim to opium addiction 
due to influences from other countries. 
People of the labor class constitute the 
greatest number of addicts. Hospitals are 
available for treatment of addicts and the 
police force is active in controlling nar- 
cotic traffic. Opium is also smoked in the 
Philippines; the police being the main agent 
of control. No reward is given for capture 
of illicit drugs as in Korea, but a reward 





is given for drugs which are seized in the 
process of being smuggled. Special agents 
are used to trap those dealing in narcotics. 
The dealers are often Chinese. 


A. R. Talukdar, Deputy Inspector, General 
of Police, Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, East Pakistan. 


889 Faraone, Giuseppe. In tema di anomalie 
psichiche ed imputabilita. (Concerning 
psychical anomalies and legal responsibility.) 
Quaderni di Criminologia Clinica, 6(4):395- 
414, 1964, 


In order to establish whether an offense is 
a result of mental disease, a multidimen- 
sional examination of the offender's per- 
sonality must be undertaken including anam- 
nesis and the following types of examina- 
tion: general medical, neurological, labora- 
tory and psychological. In the case of an 
eighteen year old Italian agricultural 
laborer accused of homicide, only such an 
examination could reveal psychopathological 
traits in his personality and the presence 
of psychical abnormalities at the time of 
the commitment of the offense. In conse- 
quence, the accused was not held responsible 
for his behavior on account of temporary 
insanity. 


Giuseppe Faraone, Istituto di medicina legale, 
Universita di Cagliari, Sardegna, Italy. 


890 Leggeri, Giorgio. Aspetti antropoana- 
litici della criminalita e del carcere. 
(Anthropoanalytical aspects of criminality 
and imprisonment.) Quaderni di Criminologia 
Clinica, 6(4):415-424, 1964. 


Antisocial attitude as an existential and 
behavioral form has special characteristics 
in the prison milieu. The relationship of 
the prisoners serving long sentences to other 
human beings assumes distorted forms. In 
the limited world of the prison, with its 
restricted space and solitude, the supremacy 
of the ego is predominant. In response to 
the impact of the prison environment, only 
some prisoners reach a certain degree of 
mental stability. Most of them suffer from 
behavioral or mental anomalies. A frequent 
anomaly is the prisoner's obsession with 
his own guilt with the purpose of giving a 
proof of innocence. 


Giorgio Leggeri, Centro di osservazione, 
Roma-Rebibbia, Italy. 
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891 Tigano, Ugo. Le diverse forme cliniche 
dell'esibizionismo. (Various clinical forms 
of exhibitionism.) Quaderni di Criminologia 
Clinica, 6(4):425-438, 1964. 


The analyses of three cases of exhibitionism 
suggests the existence of three types of 

that sexual deviation. The first type, termed 
pseudo-exhibitionism, is a manifestation of 

a degeneration of sexual instinct. The 
exhibitionist finds satisfaction in his action 
as a substitute for the more complex sexual 
act. The second type originates in a highly 
organized antisocial sexual perversion. The 
exhibitionist finds direct satisfaction in 

the act itself, often accompanied by sado- 
masochistic tendencies. Only this type of 
exhibitionism should be considered as a 
primary psychopathological condition. The 
third type, oligophrenic exhibitionism, is 

a secondary manifestation of a mental disease 
which may also have other manifestations. 


No address. 


892 Fontanesi, Mario. Caso A/l. (The case 
A/l.) Quaderni di Criminologia Clinica, 
6(4) :441-473, 1964. 


A twenty-three-old youth, condemned to an 
eight year prison sentence for attempted 
robbery and unintentional homicide, was 
examined in the Institute of Observation in 
Rome-Rebibbia. The procedure included social 
investigation, medical, behavioral, neuro- 
psychiatrical and psychological examination. 
The last examination consisted of the admini- 
stration of sixteen tests: Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Bender-Gestalt, Rorschach, Ohio Classifica- 
tion, Thematic Apperception, Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Inventory, Make-a-Picture Story, 
Rosenzweig Picture Frustration, etc. On the 
basis of the results of the multidimensional 
examination, treatment in an institution for 
young adult offenders was proposed. 


Mario Fontanesi, Istituto di osservazione, 
Roma-Rebibbia, Italy. 


893 Foresmen, Louise, Strengthening family 
life (Part I of Homemaker Service in Neglect 
and Abuse). Children, 12(1):23-26, 1965. 


Children deprived or abused are in need of 
extra service. Protective services to fami- 
lies in which children have not been receiv- 
ing the care they need may often be provided 
by casework. In St. Louis County (Missouri), 
with a public welfare caseload averaging 
1,300 children per month, it was felt that 
the agency's concern for the welfare of 
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children had to be reflected in service 
beyond what a busy caseworker could provide. 
The team approach of caseworker-homemaker was 
a workable answer to the need for expanded 
service. The homemaker supervisor, a social 
worker, provides homemakers with supervision, 
a liaison between the evaluation and plans 
of the family's caseworke:1, and the home- 
maker's activities and observations. 


Louise Foresman, Homemaker Supervisor, Child 
Welfare Services, St. Louis County Welfare 
Office, St. Louis, Missouri. 


894 Stringer, Elizabeth A. A tool for case 
evaluation (Part II of Homemaker Service in 

_ and Abuse). Children, 12(1):26-29, 

1965. 


In situations of child abuse, the use of 
homemaker services to assist a social case- 
worker in the evaluation of family strengths 
and weaknesses and to provide facts based 

on direct observation, can be invaluable in 
helping community agencies take appropriate 
action for the protection of the child. This 
is illustrated by several case studies of 
battered and neglected children. 


Elizabeth A. Stringer, Associate Director, 
Foster Care Services, Children's Aid Society, 
New York, New York. 


895 California. Corrections Department. 
Women prisoners and their families, by 
Serapio R. Zalba in collaboration with Lois 
M, Tandy and Cynthia E. Nesbit. Los Angeles, 
Delmar, June 1964, 125 p. 


In our society, attempts are made to employ 
social welfare institutions to mitigate the 
harmful effects upon children who are separated 
from their families, but problems in the areas 
of specific agency responsibility, interagency 
communication and cooperation, and coordina- 
tion of planning among the various agencies 
often limit the effectiveness of the services 
provided. A study was conducted, co-sponsored 
by the California Departments of Social Welfare 
and Corrections, with financial participation 
by the United States Children's Bureau, to 
identify the problems and develop solutions 
where there was multiple agency involvement 

in providing services to a specific client 
group, namely, families where the parents 

of children on AFDC grants were in state 
correctional institutions. Data were gathered 


relative to the inmates of the California 
Institution for Women (the largest women's 
prison in the United States), their minor 
children and the agencies providing social 
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welfare services to them, through the analy- 
sis of official records, by questionnaires 
and personal interviews at the institution 
and in the field. The majority of the 
California Institution for Women inmates 

had minor children: approximately 520 
mothers and 1,200 children were involved. 
The children tended to be unstable, with 
diffuse anxiety, apprehensiveness and un- 
certainty apparently related to the insta- 
bility they experienced in their family 
lives. The inmate-mothers had histories of 
serious problems in addition to their cri- 
minal histories, which included drug use, 
problem drinking, prostitution, homosexuality, 
suicide attempts, or mental hospital commit- 
ments. The fathers often were unknown, un- 
available, or disinterested; many of them 
also had criminal histories. The animosity 
felt toward mothers in the institution by 
significant persons in the home community 
often took the form of not keeping the mother 
apprised of her children's current situation. 
The inmate-mothers, on the other hand, often 
found fault with the care being provided 

for their children by others; in part, this 
was an outgrowth of the mother's feelings 

of guilt for not providing normal parental 
care for them either currently or in the 
past. In some cases, it seemed clear that 
the best interests of the children lay in 
long term foster care. In many cases where 
social agencies attempted to arrange this, 
however, the mother was bypassed in the 
formulation of the decision or plan, and 

in her guilt, anger and confusion she could, 
and often did, sabotage otherwise practical 
plans. Half of the families were financially 
dependent on AFDC grants administered through 
county welfare departments even prior to the 
mother's incarceration; in some cases the 
county probation department was actively in- 
volved with the family, too. Where agencies 
in the community were currently providing 
services, there was little inter-agency 
contact either among them or between them 
and the California Institution for Women. 
Workers in the prison and in the community 
appeared to be unclear both as to their own 
agency's policies, and the functions and 
policies of other agencies. Additional 
casework services should be provided to the 
families, to help them with the following 
currently unmet needs: (1) placement of 
children at the time of arrest and deten- 
tion, as well as during the mother's con- 
finement at California Institution for 

Women; (2) development of family goals 

and plans, especially with regard to the care 
and custody of children; (3) working through 
the feelings of inmate-mothers where long 
range foster care or relinquishment for 
adoptive placement are indicated; and (4) re- 
ferral services for families with needs for 
social welfare services not currently being 


provided to them. Agencies should develop 
the internal policies, procedures, super- 
vision and training necessary for the 
systematic formulation of casework plans 
based on knowledge and consideration of the 
family's physical, social and emotional 
circumstances. Agencies should share and 
participate in joint, coordinated planning, 
with participation by all parties having a 
Significant role in the case under consider- 
ation. Typically, this would involve the 
correctional institution, public welfare, 
parole, the inmate, her family and the 
current parent substitutes, and in some 
cases this would also involve county proba- 
tion, the California Youth Authority or other 
social welfare agencies, either private or 
public. (Author abstract, edited) 


Copies may be obtained from: California 
Department of Social Welfare, 2415 First 
Avenue, Sacramento, California or California 
Department of Corrections, State Office 
Building No. 1, Sacramento, California. 


896 Children in institutions. 
Social Welfare, 30(1):3-4, 1965. 


Alabama 


During the fiscal year October 1963, through 
September 1964, data submitted to the State 
Department of Pensions and Security by in- 
stitutions and agencies that provide care 
for dependent, neglected and delinquent 
children in Alabama reported the following 
population characteristics: of the private 
institutions and agencies, child caring 
institutions admitted 293 and child placing 
institutions admitted 197; of the public 
institutions, the state training schools 
admitted 662 and the detention homes admitted 
1,363. Data on the social characteristics 
of children admitted to and discharged from 
the agencies and institutions are also pro- 
vided. 


State Department of Pensions and Securities, 
5th Floor, Administration Building, 64 
North Union Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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897 Velotti, Giuseppe. Appunti sull'esecu- 
zione penale. (Comments on criminal execu- 
tion.) Rassegna di Studi Penitenziari, 
16(6) :595-623, 1964. 


Criminal execution in Italian law is the 

last stage of criminal procedure following 
the sentence. It includes execution of 
punishments and of security measures. The 
authority for criminal execution may be pro- 
visional or definitive, the latter in case 

no revision of the sentence is allowed. In 
contrast to judicial procedure, criminal 
execution is of administrative character. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure sets down 
rules concerning five areas of problems: 

(1) general rules for the initiation of execu- 
tion; (2) execution of punishments in proper 
sense; (3) civil execution in criminal 
matters, (especially financial indemnifica- 
tion); (4) incidents, both criminal and civil, 
which may arise from the execution; and 

(5) security measures connected with the exe- 
cution. Security measures outside the admini- 
stration of justice aiming at the prevention 
of social dangerousness are governed by the 
"security procedure."" They are initiated by 
public prosecution and controlled by the 
supervisory judge. 


No address. 


898 Jovane, Enrico. Carcere a vita e pena 
di morte. (Life imprisonment and death 
sentence.) Rassegna di Studi Penitenziari, 
14(6) :625-628, 1964. 


Among correctional institutions based upon 
the idea of social defense and aiming at the 
reeducation of the offender, the Italian 
maximum-security prison (ergestolo) destined 
for offenders sentenced for life imprisonment 
is an anachronism. Nevertheless, as long as 
the principle of moral guilt is embodied in 
the system of justice, imprisonment for life 
is in no conflict with the spirit of law and 
need not be abolished. 


No address. 
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899 Ponti, Gianluigi. I servizi sociali 
nell'ambito degli ordinamenti penitenziari. 
(Social services in the sphere of prison 
regulations.) Rassegna di Studi Penitenziari, 
14(6) :629-642, 1964. 


Along with imprisonment, social services, 
security measures and individual treatment 
during detention are instruments of reedu- 
cation and prevention of recidivism. Re- 
lated to old Christian ideas of charity to 
prisoners and based upon modern concepts of 
social defense, social services became a 
part of the Italian draft prison regulations 
of 1960. Social services in regard to pri- 
soners include assistance to the prisoners’ 
families, efforts to ascertain and to eli- 
minate criminogeneous factors which have 
led to the offense and to the subsequent 
imprisonment, maintenance of contact between 
the prisoners and the outside world, pre- 
release preparation for life in society, 
aftercare and collection of data required 
by the courts for decisions on security 
measure, probation and supervision. In 
Italy, social services are rendered by the 
network of Social Aid Councils and Social 
Service Centers. 


Gianluigi Ponti, Assistente, Istituto di 
medizina legale, Université di Milano, 
Italy. 


900 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. New York Citizen Council. State- 
ment on New York City Department of Correc- 
tion's 1965-1966 draft capital budget and 
capital improvement plan for ensuing five 
fiscal years, presented by Leopold P. Oberst 
before the City Planning Commission, 
December 18, 1964. 8 p. mimeo. 


The Citizen Council recommends that New York 
City's entire system for the apprehension, 
adjudication, confinement and rehabilitation 
of persons involved with the law should be 
studied before capital funds are committed 

to new correctional facilities. Such 

factors as what should be the true capacity 
of prisons, what influences capacity require- 
ments and what can be done to relieve future 
requirements by changes in existing practices 
should be considered. The study would reveal 
effective methods to reduce the prison popu- 
lation and associated costs, particularly by 
reducing pretrial confinement, confinement 
for minor offenses and confinement for social 
sickness. It is felt that money diverted 
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from building programs to staff and resources 
for proper rehabilitation would be infinitely 
more effective in reducing recidivism, crowd- 
ing, and costs. 


New York Citizen Council, National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, 4+ East 23 Street 
New York, New York, 10010. 


901 St. Louis (Missouri). Metropolitan 
Youth Commission of St. Louis and St. louis 
County. Survey of police apprehensions of 
juveniles in Missouri, and of state service 
requirements. October 1964, 11 p. mimeo. 


The approach used in this survey was to 
question the police chiefs of local depart- 
ments as to whether delinquency has increased, 
decreased or remained the same in recent 
years, and whether or not the delinquency 
problem in future years will become serious 
enough to require state intervention and 
assistance to cope with this problem A 
total of forty-four responses were received 
out of 500 police jurisdictions in the state. 
Though a decrease in the overall total number 
of individual juveniles apprehended was 
reported, it was felt by a majority of the ' 
jurisdictions that both the numbers of juve- 
niles apprehended and the number of serious | 
offenses committed by juveniles would in- 
crease in 1964 and 1965. The survey showed 
that a majority of jurisdictions approved the 
use of state consultations and training pro- 
grams in regard to the handling of juvenile 
offenders as well as other improvements t 
in law enforcement work with juveniles. 
Statistical tables give data on: the number 
and the increase and decrease of apprehen- [ 
sions, total offenses and total serious t 
offenses in each of the forty-four reporting 
jurisdictions for the years 1961-1963; the 

number, percent and population of police 
jurisdictions which projected trends for 

1964-65; and the number, percent and popula- 

tion of police jurisdictions reporting on 

the use of state services in connection with 

law enforcement. 


Metropolitan Youth Commission of St. Louis 
and St. Louis County. Civil Courts Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





902 New Mexico. Probation and Parole Board. 
First annual report, 52nd fiscal year July 
1, 1963 to Jume 30, 1964. Santa Fe, 1964, 
15 pe mimeo. 


The annual report gives a directory of 
Probation and Parole Board members, parole 
officers and offices in the state. The 
Board considered 1,156 cases during the 
period. covered by the report. Statistical 
data are given on the amount of administra- 
tive and clerical activity performed by the 
Board and the number of offenders under 
supervision by the department. Data are 
given on the percentage of successful cases; 
the amount of presentence cases; the amount 
of presentence investigation reports made; 
and the cost of the department's work as 
compared to the amount saved through pro- 
bation and welfare aid. Month by month data 
are given on the penitentiary population 
from July 1962, to October 1964. 


Board of Probation and Parole, State of New 
Mexico, P.O. Box 2006, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


903 Muskingum County (Ohio). Juvenile 
Court. Annual report, 1964. Zanesville, 
4 p. app. mimeo. 


An important new rehabilitation program of 

the juvenile court was the development of 

a "big sister" plan in which seven women 
volunteers became counselors to the court's 
female probationers. Male probation officers 
are working with school officials and ministers 
in securing necessary counseling for the male 
probationers. The Citizen's Advisory Com- 
mittee and other men and women volunteers 

have been doing their part in aiding a group 
therapy program, A total of 1,698 affidavits 
were filed in juvenile court during the year 
1964, an increase of sixteen percent over 

the 1,465 filed in 1963. This overall in- 
crease was due to a 22 percent rise in juve- 
nile delinquency, an 18.5 percent rise in 
juvenile traffic cases, an 11.5 percent in- 
crease in adult affidavits and a 10 percent 
increase in children's cases. Statistical 
tables give data on: the collection and 
distribution of money by the court for sup- 
port of minor children; the total number of 
complaints; cases under supervision of the 
probation department; cases involving children 
(other than delinquency); reasons for referral 
of delinquency cases (i.e., offenses com- 
mitted), including disposition of offenders; 
traffic cases; cases involving adults; 
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and the number of children under care in the 
detention home. The data ave given for the 
years 1955, and 1960 through 1964 for com- 
parative purposes. 


Muskingum County Juvenile Court, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 


904 San Mateo County (California). Northern 
California Service League of San Mateo County. 
A private agency's role in program develop- 
ment in a county jail setting, by Edwin R. 
LaPedis. Redwood City, no date, 5 p. mimeo. 


The Northern California Service League, a 
private social service agency whose purpose 
is to provide casework services to county 
jail inmates, to work with county govern- 
ments for the improved welfare of people in 
jail and to conduct public education programs 
on the need for modern correctional methods, 
was requested in 1957 by the Board of Super- 
visors of San Mateo County, California to 

set up a branch office in their county. The 
League collaborated with the County Mental 
Health Service and the Sheriff's Department 
in improving rehabilitation services and 
techniques. A specific program which was 
developed by the League in cooperation with 
county officials was a ninety-six man honor 
camp. The honor camp program was designed 

to include both individual and group counsel- 
ing, community treatment techniques and the 
services of a professional social worker. 

An integral part of the program was in-service 
training of the staff of the camp. 


Northern California Service League of San 
Mateo County, Redwood City, California. 


905 Tasmania (Australia). Parliament. 
Annual report of the controller of prisons 
for the year ended 30 June 1964. Hobart, 
Tasmania, A.F.B. Barnes, Government Printer, 
October 1964, 8 p. mimeo. 


The prison population of the Tasmanian prisons 
showed an increase over the previous year, 
but despite the increase in total receptions, 
the daily average number of prisoners held 
showed a decrease of nine, from 247.14 in 
1963 to 238.15 in 1964. This decrease was 
due to the high discharge rate of prisoners 
on hand at the commencement of the year and 
to the reception of a high proportion of 
short-sentenced prisoners. There was an in- 
crease in indecent assault cases, robbery 
with violence, assaults on police officers 
and a continuing increase in the number of 
young offenders, Three prisoners escaped 
from Risdon Prison and five from the prison 
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farm Kilderry; all were eventually apprehend- 
ed. Rehabilitation was aided by voluntary aid 
organizations, religious guidance, educa- 
tional and recreation training and the after- 
care services of the Adult Probation Service. 
Statistical tables give data on the number of 
prisoners, the number of prisoners received 
and discharged, the number of previous con- 
victions of prisoners and the number of in- 
determinate sentence prisoners at Risdon and 
the Female Prison at Hobart; the number of 
prisoners received and discharged at Launce- 
ston Prison, ages of prisoners received in 
all prisons in Tasmania, offenses for which 
prisoners were received; kinds of sex offenses 
committed by prisoners received at Risdon and 
expenditures of the prison; prisoners earnings; 
statistics on the farm gaol; number of prison- 
ers released on parole; a goal suspense ac- 
count; and the goal farm suspense account. 


No address. 


906 Ohio Committee on Crime and Delinquency. 
Ohio Citizens’ Council for Health and Welfare. 
Position statement on youth correctional 
services and facilities. Columbus, 1964(7). 


The Ohio Committee on Crime and Delinquency 
recommends that new youth correctional 
facilities should take the form of: two in- 
stitutions for boys of a maximum capacity of 
150 beds each; two to four camps for boys of 
a maximum capacity of fifty beds each; and 
one institution for girls of a maximum capa- 
city of 150 beds. Long-range planning not 
only for building new facilities but also for 
treatment programs and the recruitment of 
adequate treatment personnel is necessary for 
effective rehabilitation. It is suggested 
that the standards developed by the U.S. Child- 
ren's Bureau in the publication, "Guides and 
Goals for Institutions Serving Delinquent 
Children" be used as a starting point for 
personnel planning. Large institutions can 
present difficult administrative and treat- 
ment problems and because of this, the Com- 
mittee feels present facilities at the Fair- 
field School for Boys should not be expanded 
but that the present population be reduced to 
its rated capacity of 550 beds. 


Ohio Committee on Crime and Delinquency, Ohio 
Citizens' Council for Health and Welfare, 167 
East State Street, Columbus, Ohio, 43215. 


907 Marion County (Indiana). Juvenile 
Court. Annual report, 1964. Indianapolis, 
1964, 33 p. mimeo. 


Administrative information given in the annual 
report gives the extent and reasons for 
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personnel turnover, the amount of salary 
increases made to probation officers 

and the increase of caseloads from 1963 to 
1964, Recommendations for improvement of ser- 
vices of the court are given, particularly in 
regard to detention facilities. It was re- 
commended that the improvement of intake pro- 
cedures and an increase of staff would alle- 
viate overcrowding of these facilities. A 
comparison of the number of cases per child 
referred to the court from 1960 through 1964 
reveals an increase of recidivism. The 
number and kinds of offenses, the kinds of 
dispositions given and the number of dependency 
and neglect cases are also given. The juvenile 
court has jurisdiction over adults not only 
in dependency and neglect cases but also in 
such cases as contributing to delinquency, 
cruelty and abuse, abandonment and paternity. 
Statistical data are given concerning these 
areas. The Advisory Council of the Juvenile 
Court is cited as an important adjunct to the 
court by fostering community support for the 
improvement of the court, its recommendations 
made concerning the'activities of the court 
and the maintenance of its scholarship fund 
for the education of probation officers. The 
second part of the annual report deals specifi- 
cally with the Marion County Juvenile Center. 
Statistics of the increase in the Center's 
population (including admittance and average 
population by month) reveal critical over- 
crowding in the center, directories of the 
court staff, the Advisory Council and the 
juvenile center are given. 
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Marion County Juvenile Court, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


908 Pisapia, Gian Domenico. Beccaria et 
la défense sociale. (Beccaria and social 
defense.) Revue de Science Criminelle et de 
Droit Pénal Comparé, 19(4):898-908, 1964. 


Cesare Beccaria's study of offenses and punish- 
ments, first published in 1764, was successful 
immediately after its publication and initiated 
reforms of criminal procedure and punishment 

in most European states. The three fundamental 
principles of Beccaria's theory are illegality 
of offenses (nullum crimen sine lege), com- 
pulsory procedure (nulla poena sine iudicio), 
and humanization of penal law. Especially in i 
the last principle, intimately related to 

the idea of the preventive character of punish- 
ment, Beccaria came close to the modern 
principles of social defense. Both Beccaria 
and the modern social defense theory consider 
offense primarily a human act, and see their 
objective in getting to know the man who com- 
mitted it. Human personality, both of the 
individuals who compose society and of the 
offender, must be respected. 
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Gian Domenico Pisapia, Professor of Penal Law, 
University of Milan, Italy. 


909 Case, John D. Modern corrections in an 
old county jail. American Journal of Cor- 
rection, 27(1):4-9, 1965. 


The primary purpose of the Bucks County 
Prison in Pennsylvania is the protection of 
society through detainment. Its ultimate 
purpose is to change the attitudes of the 
individuals detained. All prisoners are to 
be treated equally, irrespective of race, 
religion or creed. The three major objectives 
which have been pursued by the institution 
are: (1) the modernization of institutional 
procedures to provide an atmosphere conducive 
to treatment; (2) the establishment of a 
treatment section and program; and (3) the 
working conditions and training officers 
initially in security and then in treatment. 
Progress in each of these areas is outlined. 
It is felt that the time to start changing 

a man's attitude is as soon as he enters 

the institution. 


John D. Case, Major, U.S.M.C. (Ret'd), Warden, 
Bucks County Prison, Doylestown, Pennsylvania. 


910 Scanlon, John T. The business manager's 
role in the future. American Journal of 
Correction, 27(1):10-12, 1965. 


The role of the business manager in correc- 
tion is becoming ingreasingly important. One 
of the major problems in the management of 
correctional institutions is the average 
inmate's lack of the trade skills necessary 
to the continued operation of the institu- 
tions ongoing programs. Also, there is a 
need to develop sound work order systems so 
that the plant operations may be better manag- 
ed. Another problem exists in the difficulty 
in finding well-trained employees to handle 
technical positions in the business services. 
A more serious problem is that employees 
often have too narrow a view of their job and 
consider their particular duties, such as 
custody, to be their entire responsibility 
rather than taking the view that everyone is 
basically involved in one major job, that of 
rehabilitating the inmates. Employees must 
realize that they all have a responsibility 
to participate in the rehabilitation of the 
inmates. The business manager himself must 
have certain special skills and must have the 
ability to plan; budget planning ability in 
particular is important. Those in the busi- 
ness services division have an opportunity to 
take an important part in the future planning 
of the Department of Corrections and of the 
various correctional institutions. r 
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John T. Scanlon, Business Manager, California 
Institution for Men, Chino, California. 


911 Brooks, Earnest C. Something new in 
prison responsibility. American Journal of 
Correction, 27(1):14-16, 1965. 


The State Prison of Southern Michigan, which 
is often referred to as "the writingest 
prison in the world,” allows inmates to sail 
out for publication an unlimited number of 
articles, stories and poems. At present, 
there are more than 200 inmates actually 
sending out manuscripts. Many of these 
works have appeared in both secular and 
religious periodicals from coast to coast 
and in several foreign countries. An Inmate 
Manuscript Committee is responsible for 
censoring all the manuscripts before they 
are sent out to prospective publishers. It 
is felt that writing gives the inmates an 
opportunity to find expressions for any 
creative ability they may have and that it 
allows them to occupy their time construc- 
tively. 


No address. 


912 Martin, Clyde V., & Quesnell, John G. 
Psychiatric service in a small Air Force 
confinement facility. American Journal of 
Correction, 27(1):18-21, 1965. 


Individual and group therapy for offenders 
committed for short sentences ranging from 
fifteen to ninety days was provided at 
Chanute Air Force Base in an effort to deter- 
mine whether such individuals would develop 
an awareness of the true nature of their 
problems. One drawback to such a treatment 
program in a short-term confinement insti- 
tution is the lack of staff members trained 
in the psycho-social principles of behavior. 
It was found that the time period was too 
short to reach even the minimal goals of the 
awakening of an individual with a marked 
character disorder to the fact that he is 
out of step with society and needs some 

form of help. 


Clyde V. Martin, Captain, Chief of Neuro- 
psychiatry, Chanute Air Force Base, 
Illinois. 
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913 Sheehan, Thomas M. Administrative 
review and capital punishment: the Canadian 
concept. American Journal of Correction, 
27(1):24-25, 1965. 


In Canada, the executive power of clemency 
in all capital cases is vested in and 
exercised by the Governor-General of the 
national government in Ottawa. The remis- 
sions office of the Ministry of Justice is 
responsible for gathering and sorting all 
pertinent information relevant to a case 
which may be of use to the Governor-General 
in his review. The basic purpose of this 
system is an attempt to clarify the degree 
of guilt as it rests within a social context 
and to review the entire judicial process. 


No address. 


914 Broome County (New York). Probation 
Department. Annual report, 1964, Binghamton, 
New York, 1965, unpaged. 


Annual report of the Probation Department 
includes statistics on the number of cases 
handled, types of offenses and age of pro- 
bationers, release, casework interviews and 
services for the New York State Family Court, 
Broome County Court, Binghamton City Court 
and Justice Court. A financial report of 
the Probation Accounting Division is also 
included. 


Broome County Probation Department, County 
Office Building, Binghamton, New York. 


915 Broome County (New York). Family Court. 
Annual report, 1964. Binghamton, New York, 
1965, 7 Pe 


Annual report of the Family Court includes 
statistics on the number of cases completed, 
disposition of cases, types of offenses, 
number of summons and warrants, and on various 
other information relative to the work of the 
court. Also included is a financial report 
for the year. 


Family Court of the State of New York, Broome 
County, County Building, Binghamton, New York. 


916 Barona, Juan. Some aspects of nar- 
cotics control in Mexico. Bulletin on 
Narcotics, (United Nations), 16(3):1-5, 1964. 


The Federal Health and Criminal Codes of 
Mexico control both legitimate and illegiti- 
mate commerce and all other activities rela- 
tive to narcotics. The National Federal 
Judicial Police investigate narcotic vio- 
lations which are federal crimes in Mexico. 
Since 1947, many poppy fields have been 
destroyed and laboratories for the conver- 
sion of opium into heroin have been seized. 
Airplanes and helicopters are used to 
identify the fields which are located in in- 
accessible mountain regions. Cooperation 
between United States authorities and the 
Mexican Federal Judicial Police has resulted 
in the arrest of many traffickers and sei- 
zures of large quantities of narcotics. 


No address. 


917 Devetten, C. J. The penal system of 
the Netherlands, Federal Corrections, 
3(4) 6-9, 1964. 


In the Netherlands, the jurisdiction section 
of the penological system is composed of 
five types of courts: (1) Juvenile Courts; 
(2) Minor Courts; (3) Area Courts; (4) High 
Courts; and (5) one Higher Court. Legal 
counsel is made available to indigents before 
trial. Before a judgment is pronounced, the 
court is provided with a complete case 
history, personality analysis and prognosis 
for the readjustment of the offender. The 
types of sentences awarded are: (1) definite 
and indifinite confinement; (2) detention; 
and (3) fines. Four types of penal institu- 
tions exist: (1) maximum security; (3) de- 
tention jails; (3) labor institutions; and 
(4) mental institutions. Throughout the 
penal system,emphasis is placed on rehabili- 
tation and over 9,000 rehabilitation per- 
sonnel work outside the institutions. The 
major aim of the system is to imprison 
persons only when this is unavoidable. 


No address. 
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918 Holland, Kenneth D. "Conviction" 
defined. Journal of the State Bar of 
California, 40(1):36-53, 1965. 


In California, the narrow and broad defini- 
tions of conviction are both recognized and 
given a different effect. A mere plea, find- 
ing or verdict of guilty is tantamount to a 
"conviction" to which criminal sanctions 
attach, but it is not a "conviction" having 
any effect on civil rights and privileges. 
After pronouncement of judgment and sentence, 
the "conviction" acquires the second broader 
meaning, and the force to impose civil sanc- 
tions. Application of this doctrine of dual 
definition of conviction to the felony/mis- 
demeanor offense, to the right to vote, to 
suspension of drivers' licenses, to impeach- 
ment of witnesses and to other areas is 
examined. Under this rule by granting pro- 
bation without imposition of sentence, the 
court does, in effect, place the probationer 
in an area somewhere between guilt and inno- 
cense in the highest and most favorable status 
lawfully available to him. Upon successful 
completion of probation, reduction of the 
offense to misdemeanor status and dismissal, 
the offender achieves the closest possible 
approach under our system to unconditional 
exculpation. 


Kenneth D, Holland, Judge, Los Angeles 
Superior Court, Los Angeles, California. 


919 Craven, J. Braxton, Jr. Trial and pre- 
trial publicity. Popular Government, 31(5): 
1-3 , 1965. 


The reporting of trials in the North Carolina 
press has been of an excellent quality, with 
the exception, perhaps, of the headlines some- 
times chosen. Pretrial publicity very seldom 
prevents a person from receiving a fair trial 
nor does it make the trial appreciably more 
difficult. The objections to pretrial publi- 
city are more than balanced by the importance 
of a free press. The sense of responsibility 
of the press in North Carolina is such that 
there is no irreconcilable conflict between 
the two. 


No address. 
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920 
1963. 


A brief history of the beginning and develop- 
ment of the Boston Juvenile Court since its 
founding in 1906 is given. Statistical com- 
parisons covering a nineteen year period 
(1945 to 1963) are given on the number of 
juvenile complaints, the number of complaints 
concerning children in need of care and pro- 
tection, and the number of complaints against 
adults contributing to delinquency. Statis- 
tical data are also given on the number of 
new cases before the juvenile court from 

1960 to 1963: the month the offenses were 
committed, the sex of the offender, the 

type of offense, age groups and disposition. 
Summaries of all juvenile complaints covering 
the 1960 to 1963 period are given. In addi- 
tion to the statistical data of the juvenile 
court, there is a brief description of the 
Citizenship Training Group which is a pri- 
vately supported service group affiliated 
with the court. This group gives probationary 
help to delinquent boys who appear before 

the court. There is also an outline of the 
courts and legal structure in regard to juve- 
niles. 


Boston. Juvenile Court. Report, 1960- 
Massachusetts, 1964(7), 40 p. 


Research Department, Boston Juvenile Court, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


921 Ohio. Juvenile Diagnostic Center. 
Structure and program of the Training Center 
for Youth. July, 1964, Columbus, 22 p. 
mimeo. 


The training center for youth is composed 

of three distinct and separate rehabilita- 
tion programs: (1) a training unit for 

girls; (2) a short term work unit (also for 
girls); and (3) a training unit for boys. 
Although separate in terms of residence, 
classroom instruction and recreation, are 
housed on the grounds of the Juvenile Diag- 
nostic Center in Columbus, Ohio. The general 
structure and goals of each of the training 
unit programs are outlined, and the training 
treatments and methods which are used are 
given. The rehabilitation efforts of the 
cottage parents, recreation activities, the 
school and group therapy all help the inmates 
of the Training Center in their readjustment 
efforts. 


Juvenile Diagnostic Center, 2280 West Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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922 New York (City). Youth Board. A manual 
of procedures for the application of the 
Glueck Prediction Table. New York, October 
1964, 44 p. 


This manual was prepared to fill the need 

for information on the practical application 
of the Glueck Social Prediction Table. This 
statistical device was designed to identify 
potential delinquents as early as five to 
six years of age and to discriminate among 
those children already delinquent from those 
who may be considered true delinquents, as 
opposed. to pseudo-delinquents. The Youth 
Board modified the original five factor 
Glueck Table over the ten year span of the 
study to include only three factors: (1) dis- 
cipline of boy by mother; (2) supervision by 
mothers; and (3) family cohesiveness. The 
sample of the study included 303 boys living 
in high delinquency areas of the city; ethnic 
makeup included Negroes, Puerto Ricans and 
Caucasians. Home interviewing techniques 
are outlined, definitions of the three Glueck 
prediction factors and their sub-categories 
are given (with case histories) and the method 
of rating cases. The appendix gives each of 
the various forms used to gather the data for 
the study. 


New York City Youth Board, Office of the 
Mayor, 79 Madison Avenue, New York, New York, 
10016. 


923 University of Southern California. 
Youth Studies Center. Delinquency Preven- 
tion Training Project. Readings on impli- 
cations of social change, edited by Robert 
Schasre and Jo Wallach. Los Angeles, 1965, 
89 p. mimeo. (Training Series for Social 
Agencies, V.1) 


This collection of readings for training 

of practitioners in social agencies working 
in an urban setting, deals with the impli- 
cations of social change. Several selections 
analyze major social implications of auto- 
mation as a purveyor of change. Others 
discuss urban slum existence, minority groups 
in slums, the culture of poverty and the 
effects of the civil rights movement. 


Rudy Sanfilippo, Project Director, Delin- 
quency Prevention Training Project, Youth 
Studies Center, University of Southern 
California, 145 South Spring St., Suite 1005, 
Los Angeles, California, 90012. 
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924 University of Southern California. 

Youth Studies Center. Delinquency Prevention 
Training Project. Readings on social agencies 
and social change, edited by Robert Schasre 
and Jo Wallach. Los Angeles, 1965, 108 p. 
mimeo. (Training Series for Social Agencies, 
V.3) 


This collection of readings for training of 
practitioners in social agencies working in 
an urban setting, contains material which 
will contribute to a better understanding of 
client groups and prevalent societal condi- 
tions with particular emphasis on the poor 
and culturally disadvantaged. They analyze 
social work training, schools and youth em- 
ployment, and the ways in which social ser- 
vice agencies can effectively meet the needs 
of their clients. 


Rudy Sanfilippo, Project Director, Delin- 
quency Prevention Training Project, Youth 
Studies Center, University of Southern 
California, 145 South Spring St., Suite 1005, 
Los Angeles, California, 90012. 


925 University of Southern California. 

Youth Studies Center. Delinquency Prevention 
Training Project. Readings on poverty in the 
United States, edited by Robert Schasre and 
Jo Wallach. Los Angeles, 1965, 89 p. mimeo. 
(Training Series for Social Agencies, V.4) 


This collection of readings for training of 
practitioners in social agencies working in 
an urban setting, deal with poverty and the 
culturally disadvantaged in the United States. 
Several selections focus on the culture of 
poverty and its relationship to social class, 
education, and behavior; others focus on 
social and political concern over the exist- 
ence of poverty. 


Rudy Sanfilippo, Project Director, Delinquency 
Prevention Training Project, Youth Studies 
Center, University of Southern California, 

145 South Spring Street, Suite 1005, Los 
Angeles, California, 90012. 
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926 University of Southern California. 
Youth Studies Center. Delinquency Preven- 
tion Training Project. Bibliography on 
poverty in the United States. Los Angeles, 
1965, 11 p. mimeo. (Training Series for 
Social Agencies, Bibliographic Series) 


These references to readings for the train- 
ing of practitioners in social agencies in- 
clude recent books, monographs, periodical 
articles, as well as government documents 
and unpublished material on poverty in the 
United States. 


Rudy Sanfilippo, Project Director, Delin- 
quency Prevention Training Project, Youth 
Studies Center, University of Southern 
California, 145 South Spring St., Suite 1005, 
Los Angeles, California, 90012. 


927 University of Southern California. 

Youth Studies Center. Delinquency Prevention 
Training Project. Bibliography on formal 
organizations. Los Angeles, 1965, 5 p. 
mimeo. (Training Series for Social Agencies, 
Bibliographic Series) 


These references to readings for the training 
of practitioners in social agencies include 
recent books and periodical articles on 
bureaucratic organization in theory and 
practice. 


Rudy Sanfilippo, Project Director, Delin- 
quency Prevention Training Project, Youth 
Studies Center, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 145 South Spring St., Suite 1005, 
Los Angeles, California, 90012. 


928 University of Southern California. 

Youth Studies Center. Delinquency Prevention 
Training Project. Bibliography on problems 
of automation. Los Angeles, 1965, 15 p. 
mimeo. (Training Series for Social Agencies, 
Bibliographic Series) 


These references to readings for the training 
of practitioners in social agencies include 
recent books and monographs, periodical 
articles, government documents and unpublished 
material on problems of automation with 
emphasis on the effects of automation on em- 
ployment and the worker. 


Rudy Sanfilippo, Project Director, Delinquency 
Prevention Training Project, Youth Studies 
Center, University of Southern California, 

145 South Spring Street, Suite 1005, los 
Angeles, California, 90012. 
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929 University of Southern California. 

Youth Studies Center. Delinquency Prevention 
Training Project. Bibliography on education, 
drop-outs and youth employment. Los Angeles, 
1965, 37 p- mimeo. (Training series for 
Social Agencies, Bibliographic Series) 


These references to readings for the training 
of practitioners in social agencies include 
books and monographs, journal articles, 
government documents, and unpublished material 
on education, school dropouts, youth employ- 
ment and unemployment with particular refer- 
ence to the disadvantaged child. 


Rudy Sanfilippo, Project Director, Delinquency 
Prevention Training Project, Youth Studies 
Center, University of Southern California, 

145 South Spring St., Suite 1005, Los Angeles, 
California, 90012. 


930 Pretrial hearing on change of venue 
required in misdemeanor cases, Fordham Law 
Review, 33(3):498-507, 1965. 


In Mason v. Pamplin in Texas, a civil rights 
worker charged with aggravated assault upon 
a peace officer was denied a change of venue 
brought because of suspected community racial 
prejudice because Texas does not grant changes 
of venue in most misdemeanor cases. After 
conviction and exhaustion of state remedies, 
the defendant applied to the federal district 
court for a writ of habeas corpus. His 
petition was granted, the court holding that 
failure to provide for a hearing on a motion 
for change of venue before jury trial con- 
stituted a violation of the due process 
clause of the fourteenth amendment. Three 
possible interpretations of the court's 
statement on change of venue are examined. 
The evil presented by the Texas procedure 

is not that it precludes the defendant from 
making an adequate showing of prejudicial 
sentiment, but that it compels him to go 
through "Kangaroo court proceedings" before 
he can obtain the kind of trial to which he 
was initially entitled. 


No address. 
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931 The teenager looks at the police. F.B.I. 
Law Enforcement Bulletin, 34(4):9-11, 1965. 


Traffic violations are a major area of con- 
tention between police and teenagers. The 
police do not have sufficient constructive 
contact with young persons at the most cri- 
tical time; when they are beginning to drive. 
More constructive contact between young dri- 
vers and police leads to fewer accidents and 
fewer violators, Continuation of the police 
education program now existing in many ele- 
mentary schools, through high school, would 
provide this needed contact. Teenagers' views 
of police are said to be derived from televi- 
sion shows, bad publicity and their parents. 
Because of the complexity of modern society, 
the pranks of today's teenagers are more 
serious than those of earlier times. 


No address. 


932 O'Neal, Carle F,, & Hastings, Philip R. 
The use of psychiatric supervision in a state 
training school for boys. Insights, 1(1):2- 
ll, 1965. 


The effectiveness of part-time psychiatric 
consultation in a training school is depend- 
ent upon administrative support and the rela- 
tionships between the psychiatrist and the 
treatment program administrator. Rather than 
being employed in a limited individual and 
group diagnosis and therapy, the psychiatrist 
can accomplish more by fulfilling a teaching- 
leading role with many staff members consult- 
ing in groups; there is considerable treatment 
potential among untrained staff members. As 
a good listener-reality-tester, the psychia- 
trist can be an important assistant to the 
administrator in solving complex administra- 
tive problems. 


Carle F. O'Neal, Iowa Training School for 
Boys, Eldora, Iowa. 


933 Mann, Dick. A boy's best friend. In- 
sights, 1(1):12-18, 1965. 


The Boys Industrial School in Topeka, Kansas, 
has overcome mistrust and communications pro- 
blems among cottage parents and other insti- 
tutional workers through the use of cottage 
committees. Committees which, at first, used 
to settle crises, are now used as a planned 
way of working together. Each boy is the con- 
cern of a committee as soon as he is admitted 
to the school. The committee system individ- 
ualizes the treatment and care program for 
each boy and tries to get each to talk out 
rather than act out his problems. The commit- 
tees work closely with the chaplain, voca- 
tional coordinator, educational director, 





recreation director and physical education 
director to discover how the boys are doing 

in the various programs. These committees 

are fully responsible for everything that 
happens to a boy during his stay at the school. 


Dick Mann, Division of Institutional Manage- 
ment, Kansas State Department of Social 
Welfare, Topeka, Kansas. 


934 Cape, William H. 
myths and realities. 
1965. 


Juvenile delinquency is a problem which 

has alarmed the older generation for at 

least 4,000 years. However, because of 

the government's fundamental responsibility 
for the protection of society, and because 
of the genuine existence of delinquency, 
preventive measures must be undertaken. 

One of the greatest needs is to gather and 
weigh information concerning the conditions 
which cause delinquency. Some of the popu- 
lar misconceptions examined are: (1) that 
all youngsters are responsive to punishment 
as a treatment; (2) that legal curfews are 
effective in the long-run; (3) that recrea- 
tional facilities, by themselves, curb 
delinquency; (4) that bad companions are to 
blame; and (5) that the working mother is 

a major cause of delinquency. Many proposals 
are made to reduce delinquency, however, it 
is likely that a combination of practices 
will bring about the most effective results. \ 
There is an immediate need to apply the i 
research findings already available. t 


Juvenile delinquency: 
Insights, 1(1):19-30, 
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William H. Cape, Associate Director, Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Topeka, Kansas 


935 Brandeis University. Research Center. ; 
Florence Heller Graduate Schoolfor Advanced ‘ 
Studies in Social Welfare. Fatherless 

families: their economic and social adjust- 

ment, by Sydney E. Bernard. Waltham, 

Massachusetts, 1964, 68 p. (Papers in 

Social Welfare, No. 7) 


Economic and social factors which seem to 
underlie the various patterns of use of 
public assistance utilized by low-income, 
female-headed families were examined in 
this study. Data were gathered in seven 
major areas: (1) household composition; 
(2) sources and amounts of economic re- 


sources; (3) public assistance experience 
and attitudes; (4) education and occupation; 
(5) size of and relationship to kinship 
network; (6) relationship to peer network; 
and (7) relationships with community insti- 
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tutions. Three types of families were dis- 
tinguished: high-users, low-users and 
never-users. Women who are high-users often 
do not possess the employment skills neces- 
sary to provide adequate income for child 
rearing and their husbands or fathers do 
not have adequate income that can provide 
support. They are often ineligible for 
OASDI, veterans' benefits or work-related 
pensions. They, their husbands and their 
kin usually all form part of the bottom- 
level occupational structure. If a family 
member has an adequate income or owns pro- 
perty and the woman can share quarters or 
receive a rent subsidy, she often does not 
use public assistance or she uses it only 
slightly. Women who have educational achieve- 
ments, job skills and positive work attitudes 
usually avoid using public assistance. To 
the economy, the program of Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children is the cheapest 
available mean of supporting a supply of 
casual, flexible, low-skilled labor. 


Sydney E. Bernard, Ph. D., The Florence Heller 
Graduate School for Advanced Studies in 
Social Welfare, Brandeis University, Waltham 
54, Massachusetts. 


936 Community Progress. New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. "Problem" and "promising" youth in a 
middlesize New England City, by Elmer Luchter- 
hand, Leonard Weller, and Moshe Sarrell. 
Paper presented at the meeting of the Society 
for the Study of Social Problems, Montreal, 
August 1964. Connecticut, 1964(7), 15 p. 
mimeo. 


Hypotheses regarding class orientation, 
delinquency-proneness, occupational motiva- 
tion, frustration and anomie of promising 
and problem youths of the inner-city neigh- 
borhoods of New Haven, Connecticut, are 
examined in this study. The youths comprising 
the sample were selected from names submitted 
by local citizens who come in contact with 
young people. The confirmation of the hypo- 
theses considered indicate that the Cloward 
and Ohlin opportunity theory, based on large 
metropolitan areas, applies to the middle- 
sized city of New Haven. The findings indi- 
cate that generally held notions about delin- 
quents are applicable to youths thought to be 
"headed for trouble" as well as to those 
caught by police. Negro girls appear to per- 
ceive the occupational structure as more open 
than do Negro boys, consequently they feel 


less frustrated and more ready to adopt middle- 


class values. 


Elmer Luchterhand, Community Progress, Inc., 
270 Orange Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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937 U. S. Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development Office. New directions of the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act of 1961. Washington, D. C., 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
1964, 5 De 


During the first three years of operation 

of this Office under the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Control Act of 1961, 
eighteen demonstration projects intended to 
increase the ability of a community to cope 
with its own problems and to create new 
opportunities for youth have been supported 
in seventeen communities. Preference has 
been given to those communities where projects 
were comprehensive and were expected to be 
permanent. In addition to these demonstra- 
tion projects, three types of training pro- 
jects are being supported. These are: the 
university-based training centers, the short- 
term workshops, and the curriculum develop- 
ment programs. One major change in the 
future will be to support a number of limited 
projects in communities not included in the 
initial seventeen. As the funds expended 
under the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Offenses Control Act are directed more specif- 
ically toward the delinquent population, 
federal programs working on broader social 
and economic problems will be supported by 
various other acts, such as, the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963. A list of relevant 
publications is included. 


Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development, Welfare Administration, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education,and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 


938 Council of State Governments. New York 
City. The interstate movement of parolees 
and probationers under the Parole and Pro- 
bation Compact, annual report - July 1, 1963- 
June 30, 1964. New York, 4 p. mimeo. 


Statistical tables give a state-by-state 
accounting of out-of-state parolees and 
probationers sent out of state for supervi- 
sion. The tables are qualified by the number 
sent and received in each of the above cate- 
gories. 


The Council of State Governments, 36 West 
4k Street, New York, New York, 10036. 
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939 Virginia. Welfare and Institutions 
Department. Children's cases disposed of 
by the juvenile courts, fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1964. Richmond, 9 pe mimeo. 


The juvenile courts in Virginia disposed of 
29,344 children's cases in the 1963-64 
fiscal year, an increase of 3,500 or 13.5 
percent over the previous year. Delinquency 
cases constituted 14,930 or 50.9 percent 

of these cases; traffic violations 8,250 or 
28.1 percent; dependent and neglected 3,178 
or 10.8 percent; and other types of cases 
(such as commitment as mentally defective 
or determination of. custody) 2,986 or 

10.2 percent. Statistical tables give the 
number of cases disposed of according to 
type of case, race, and sex by counties 
and cities. 


Bureau of Research and Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Welfare and Institutions, 429 South 
Belvidere Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


940 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Processing 
Center. A statistical study of young 
offenders. Pendleton, 1963(7), 7 p. mimeo. 


Information concerning Indiana Reformatory 
commitments twenty-one years old or younger 
entering the reformatory from June 1956 
through May 1963 is given. Statistics are 
given on the percentage of inmates in each 
age group ranging from fourteen to twenty- 
one, Statistical data are also given on: 

(1) the type of trial and the plea made by 
each of the commitments; (2) previous 
criminal history; (3) the number of escapes 
made; (4) the criminal and mental illness 
history of the inmates' family; (5) the 
number of inmates bearing marks, scars and 
tattoos; (6) their marital status; (7) number 
of children of the inmates; (8) their employ- 
ment status at arrest; (9) their occupation 
class and wage group; and (10) the inmates’ 
military history including type of discharge. 


William L. Perrin, Chief of Research and 


Programming, The Data Processing Center, 
Pendleton, Indiana. 


941 Farrow, Richard G. Helping the child 
who comes into conflict with the law. The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
= Secial Science, 355(September) :90-97, 
1964. 


Help within the community for the delinquent 
child must be sought from various sources 
and it is often lacking when most desperately 
needed. Overall programs are needed, and 
society must make a concerted effort to keep 
up with the ever increasing problem of ju- 
venile delinquency. Punishment rather than 
rehabilitation seems to be the prevailing 
philosophy in dealing with these children, 
yet we have only recently come to realize 
that their behavior may be totally predic- 
table when we realize their socio-economic 
background. Juvenile courts and probation 
officers are sometimes not fully qualified 

to intervene in the lives of these children. 
Police officers need special training in 
dealing with children. Greater understanding 
is also needed on the part of school officials 
and teachers. The delinquent institution has 
not yet developed criteria for operation or 
a truly professional group of workers, yet 
in these institutions it is hoped that the 
delinquent will develop a meaningful rela- 
tionship with an adult to aid in the treat- 
ment process. Detention in juvenile homes 
should not be used as punishment, but as 
detainment to those who might otherwise en- 
danger themselves or the community. A multi- 
ple service agency, serving neighborhood or 
community seems to offer a chance of a 
meaningful relationship between social worker 
and family. A punitive attitude toward youth 
will destroy all efforts toward the welfare 
of delinquents. 


Richard G. Farrow, Director of the Bureau of 
Youth Services, Office for Children and 
Youth, Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


942 Milner, John G. The residential treat- 
ment center. The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 355 
(September) :98-104, 1964, 


Rather than remove a child from his environ- 
ment and hold him in a sterile environment, 
the residential treatment center hopes to 
rehabilitate the child through intensive 
psycho-social treatment. Often after treat- 
ment it is seen fit to send the child to a 
foster home or boarding school as his origi- 
nal environment is not able to care for him 
properly. Every experience in the residential 


center is designed to be therapeutic, and 
the relationship of the children to each 
other is designed to provide an atmosphere of 
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order and security. The center is a place 
for a child to discover himself and accept 
his own values. Schools within the center 
are flexible and attempt to release a 
child's creative urges without a great deal 
of emphasis on academic work. When emotion- 
ally ready he will undertake formal educa- 
tion. The effectiveness of such programs 
can be measured by studying these children 
as adults, and even then, the experiences 
of the center must be selected from the 
others encountered in life. The centers are 
costly and therefore expansion is limited. 
Qualified personnel are also scarce. 


John G. Milner, Department of Social Work, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 


943 Brieland, Donald, & Booth, Norman J. 
Child guidance as a community service. The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political 
-. Social Science, 355(September):105-111, 
1 ° 


The child guidance clinic is established to 
aid the child whose behavior indicates a 
conflict with his environment or within him- 
self. A team of psychiatrists, psychologists 
and social workers treat both the child and 
his parents. Parent discussion programs and 
community education drives are a common activ- 
ity.. Through these methods, communities may 
be informed of their needs for specialized 
services. There is a developing trend for 
child guidance clinics and family agencies to 
function together in their often overlapping 
objectives. There are several well-designed 
and adequately staffed clinics, but they are 
greatly overshadowed by the need for many 
more like them. Long waiting lists for the 
clinic's services, when properly managed, can 
bring treatment within a satisfactory period 
of time. Studies in the selection of clients, 
grouping them into different types of stress, 
are needed. More accurate methods of screen- 
ing must be developed so that children and 
families with severe problems may receive 
priority in treatment. Different approaches 
are used in treatment, some involving both 
parents together with, or apart from the child. 
Motivations for treatment are different on 
the part of the child and the adult. Socio- 
economic position makes a difference in 
expected results of treatment. Referrals 
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from schools comprise the greatest number 

of children treated by clinics. Delinquency, 
mental retardation, school dropouts and 
children in foster care all constitute serious 
areas of concern for the child guidance 
clinic. 


Donald Brieland, Director of the Illinois 
Department of Children and Family Services, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


94% Del Olmo, Rosa. El "Naikan": 
metodo para reformar al delincuente. 
("Narikan": a new method for the reforma- 
tion of offenders.) Policfa Cient{fica, 
3(9):18-20, 1965. 


nuevo 


"Naikan," or intensive conscience analysis 
as a method of rehabilitation of offenders, 
has been experimentally tried in fifteen 
Japanese prisons. It consists of a six to 
ten day individual contemplation in isolated 
cells under the guidance of therapists. The 
method makes use of the strong Japanese sense 
of family tradition which is emphasized in 
the examination of the offender's conscience. 
It is doubtful whether Narikan would meet 
with the same success in Western environment. 


No address. 


945 Morales Bello, David. Detencion poli- 
cial preventiva. (Preventive detention by 
the police.) Policfa Cient{fica, 3(9):27-28, 
1965. 


According to Venezuelan law, persons can be 
put into preventive detention if they were 
apprehended in flagrancy or quasi-flagrancy. 
The latter is also construed if a capital 
offense is suspected. Preventive detention 
must be ordered by a judge. 


No address. 


946 Gonz&lez Carrero, Alfredo. Las toxi- 
manias. (Narcotic addiction.) Policfa 
Cient{fica, 3(9):29-42, 1965. 


Narcotic addiction is defined as a periodic 
and chronic state of intoxication, dangerous 
for both the individual and society and moti- 
vated by a repeated consumption of a drug. 
Only in the 20th century has narcotic addic- 
tion become a serious problem and since its 
beginning, attempts have been made to regu- 
late it on the international level. At the 
present time, narcotics trade is controlled 
by three United Nations agencies: Commission 
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on Narcotic Drugs, Permanent Central Opium 
Board and Drug Supervisory Body. An inter- 
national convention to that effect was 
adopted in 1961. The etiology of narcotic 
addiction refers to personality factors on 
the one hand, and to the circumstances of 
the contact with drugs on the other (addic- 
tion of therapeutic origin; addiction of 
physicians). The diagnosis of nar- 

cotic addiction must be considered from 
both the police point of view and the medi- 
cal point of view: the former as to the 
potentiality of narcotic addicts to commit 
crimes, the latter as to their treatment 
and cure. 


No address. 


947 Genonceaux, D. Quelques aspects 
sociaux du traitement des délinquents en 
France. (Some social aspects of the treat- 
ment of offenders in France.) Bulletin de 
l'Administration Penitentiaire, 18(16):451- 
492, 1964. 


‘the system of social services for prisoners 
in France was created in 1945. It includes 
social services in prisons, social services 
connected with probation and aftercare ser- 
vices. In prisons, social services rendered 
by professionally trained social workers 
are integrated into the prison administra- 
tion. Each prison enjoys a considerable 
autonomy as to types of social services. 
Chief Social Assistants hold a prominent 
position in the system. The services con- 
nected with conditional release include ser- 
vices to probationers, to parolees, to per- 
sons whose movements are restricted to 
certain areas and to released prisoners who 
need assistance. The institution of condi- 
tional release was newly organized in 1959. 
Decisions about conditional release are made 
by the judge for the execution of punishments. 
In addition to probation, the system of 
supervised employment or partial imprison- 
ment (semi-freedom) was introduced. It is 
destined for long-term offenders and is 
applicable only with the prisoner's consent. 
There are three specialized agencies which 
also render social services for prisoners: 
(1) National Orientation Center, whose main 
task consists in the classification and 
distribution of prisoners; (2) Prisoners 
Vocational and Employment Center; and (3) the 
Federation of Housing and Social Readaptation 
Centers, which specializes in aftercare. 


D. Genonceaux, Inspecteur principal, Service 
Social penitentiaire, Brussels, Belgium. 





948 Folchi, Mario 0. Delitos a bordo de 
aeronaves. (Offenses aboard a plane.) 
Buenos Aires, Editerial Abeledo-Perrot, 1964. 
139 Pe 


Because of its international aspects, the pro- 
secution of offenses committed on board a 
plane meets with particular difficulties. 

It is not clear whether the offense should 
be prosecuted by the state under whose flag 
the airplane operated, by the state in whose 
air space the offense was committed or by 
the state whose citizen was the victim. 
Several projects of international conventions 
reprinted in full text have been proposed, 
most recently at a conference in Tokyo in 
1963. The Tokyo convention suffers from many 
shortcomings, one of them being the fact 

that the concept of double jeopardy was com- 
pletely ignored. The convention should be re- 
vised and organized in the following three 
parts: (1) convention about common offenses 
committed on board a plane in international 
aerial space; (2) convention about aeronautic 
offenses, including a system providing for a 
solution in case of a conflict of laws and 
jurisdictions; and (3) convention about the 
powers of the commander of the airplane in 
case of common and aeronautic offenses com- 
mitted on board a plane in international 
aerial space. 


Mario O. Folchi, Facultad de Derecho y 
Ciencias Sociales, Universidad Nacional de 
Buenos Aires, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


949 Puerto Rico. Department of Justice. 
AnAlisis estadistico sobre la poblacién penal 
ingresada en la institucién para jovenes 
delincuentes afios 1959-60 a 1962-63. (Sta- i 
tistical analysis of the population admitted 

into the institution for juvenile delinquents 

in the period from 1959-60 to 1962-63.) San 

Juan, November 1964, 53 p. mimeo. 

The Institution for Juvenile Delinquents of 
Puerto Rico, founded in 1954, houses boys ; 
between sixteen and twenty-one-years of age. 
Ite population, which in 1960-1963 averaged 
about 350 inmates, represents twenty-two ' 
percent of the juvenile delinquents treated j 
on the island. Statistical analysis of the 
data for 1960-1963 reveals the rate of reci- 
diviem among the inmates, duration of con- 
finment, types of offenses, percentage of 
narcotic addicts, race, religion, marital 
status, occupation and social background of 
the inmates. 


Department of Justice, Statistics Section, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 





950 Rudolphi, Hans-Joachim. Der Begriff 
der Zueignung. (The concept of appropria- 
tion.) Goltdammer's Archiv fur Strafrecht, 
2( February) :33-56, 1965. 


In the analysis of the concept of appro- 
priation as it exists in West German law, 
the following situations are distinguished: 
(1) a person retains an object appropriated 
from another person; (2) he turns it over 

to a third person; (3) he returns it after 
a certain time in a certain form to the 
legal owner; (4) he destroys it; (especially 
important are the cases when) (5) he acts 
in somebody else's name; and (6) when the 
objects are bonds or securities. The pre- 
vailing incorporation theory, which considers 
appropriation as an action whereby a person 
incorporates an object or its materialized 
value into his own property, is not satis- 
factory. This theory tends to confuse appro- 
priation with enrichment offenses. The 
value concept should be eliminated from con- 
sideration. Thus, appropriation is defined 
as the acquisition of full control over an 
object with the exclusion of the rights of 
its legal owner. 


No address. 


951 Schwerd, Wolfgang. Erwirgen oder 
Abtreibung? (Strangulation or abortion?) 
Archiv fur Kriminologie, 135(1-2):1-6, 1965. 


Description of a case of manslaughter during 
an attempted abortion as a result of air 
emboliem. The offender reported the death 
himself and described it incorrectly as a 
result of strangulation. 


Wolfgang Schwerd, Institut fur Gerichliche 
und Sociale Medizin, Universitat Wurzburg, 
Wurzburg, West Germany. 
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952 Tewari, Swarup Narain, & Bhatnagar, 

Gur Saran. Mordversuch an dem Ehemann durch 
Verabfolgung einer Curry-Mahlzeit, die aus 
Gemuse und einer Giftschlange zubereitet 

war. (Attempted murder of the husband by 
serving a curry meal prepared from vegetables 
and a venomous snake.) Archiv fur Krimino- 
logie, 135(1-2):7-11, 1965. 


Description of a case of attempted homicide 
in India. A poisonous live snake was cut 
into pieces and served with vegetables to 
the victim. It was proved that the poison- 
ous effect had taken place despite the fact 
that the venom had not been injected into 
the person intramuscularly or intravenously. 


Swarup Narain Tewari, Chemical Examiner to 
Government of Uttar Pradesh, India. 


953 Schwarz, Fritz. Zur verisherungsrecht- 
lichen Beurteilung der auterotischen Unfalle. 
(Concerning the court treatment of autoerotic 
accidents for insurance purposes.) Archiv 
fur Kriminologie, 135(1-2):16-21, 1965. 


Description of five autoerotic strangulation 
cases in Switzerland. The prevailing prac- 
tice has been to consider such cases as 
suicides, thus obscuring their real nature. 
As manifestations of psychopathologic aberra- 
tions they should be considered as accidents 
and treated as such also for insurance pur- 


poses. 


No address. 


954 Schroeder, Friedrich-Christian. Die 
Anklageerhebung beim 1G und beim BGH wegen 
der “besonderen Bedeutung des Falles," 
(The transfer of prosecution in the pro- 
vincial court and in the federal court be- 
cause of the “eminent rtance of the 
case.") Monatsschrift fur Deutsches Recht, 
19(3):177-179, 1965. 


Transfer of jurisdiction from one court to 
another because of the “eminent importance 
of the case" is allowed in principle in 
West Germany's law. The current practice, 
however, tends to make use of the transfer 
more than necessary, thus jeopardizing the 
principle that nobody should be denied trial 
before his own judge. In particular, state 
prosecution should not be given discretion; 
as for the decision about the transfer of 
jurisdiction. A perfection of the law and 
its clarification by courts are necessary. 


Friedrich-Christian Schroeder, wiss. 
Assistant, Universitat Munchen, Germany. 
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955 Theuerkauf, Horst. Untersuchungshaft 
bei Widerruf der Strafaussetzung zur Bewah- 
rung? (Investigatory detention in the case 
of revocation of the suspension of sentence 
for trial purposes?) Monatsschrift fur 
Deutsches Recht, 19(3):179-180, 1965. 


According to West German criminal procedure, 
no detainer for the execution of a prison 
term can be issued until the suspension of 
the sentence is revoked. On the other 
hand, the issuance of the detainer for in- 
vestigatory detention for trial purposes 
should be possible despite the contrary 
opinion of the Higher Provincial Court of 
Karlsruhe. 


No address. 


956 Knowles, Ruthea. Prison, probation 
and public welfare in Saginaw County, 
Michigan. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
School of Social Work, 1958, 60 p. typed. 
(Master's thesis) 


The records for a three-year period ending 
June 30, 1957, of the Social Welfare Board, 
the Bureau of Social Aid and the Probation 
Department of Saginaw County, Michigan 
were examined to establish the relationship 
between recipients of public welfare and 
the offenders known to the Probation De- 
partment. The findings indicate that this 
relationship between dependency and delin- 
quency is affected by the age, residence, 
race and number of dependents of the 
offender, plus the crime and the punishment 
meted out by the court. There is a positive 
relationship between criminal behavior and 
the need for relief. It was found that 
eighty-eight percent of the offenders, with 
dependents, who were sentenced to prison 
received welfare aid. This thesis is one 
aspect of the Saginaw Probation Demonstra- 
tion Project. 


No address. 


957 Coffey, Thomas L. Recidivism and 
court disposition. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan School of Social Work, 1961, 
58 p. typed. (Master's thesis) 


The history of previous correctional ex- 
perience and the court sentences given 
adult offenders in Saginaw, Michigan during 
the Saginaw Probation Demonstration Project 
were studied statistically to determine 
their relationship. It was shown that 


considerable emphasis is placed upon pre- 
vious correctional history in handing down 


sentences. The relation of previous correc- 
tional experience to prison sentencing was 
almost the reverse of the relation of pre- 
vious correctional experience to placing an 
offender on probation. Individuals with 
prison records prior to the current sentenc- 
ing were very likely to return to prison. 
The dispositions of the court were highly 
correlated with the recommendations of the 
probation officers. 


No address. 


958 Blackwell, Dwight. The geographic in- 
stability of the adult offender. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan School of Social Work, 
1961, 47 p. typed. (Master's thesis) 


Data collected in the Saginaw Probation 
Demonstration Project that relates the birth- 
place of offenders and the length of time 
in the community with other characteristics 
of the offenders and with the dispositions 
of the cases are analyzed in an effort to 
help clarify the relationship between migra- 
tion and criminal activities. The evidence 
does not establish a decided relationship 
between recidivism and geographic mobility. 
There was no relationship between birthplace 
and first offenders. Although geographic 
mobility is not shown to be related to the 
incidence of crime,it is a decided factor 

in the court's disposition of cases. In- 
dividuals of long standing residence in the 
community where the offense was committed 
are much more likely to receive probation 
than those from outside the community. 


No address. 


959 Hoy, James William. A comparative 
study of adult offenders known to police 
agency for first time, Saginaw, Michigan, 
1954-1955; 1958-1959. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan School of Social Work, 1960, 

46 p. typed. (Master's thesis) 


Adult offenders known to the Saginaw (Michigan) 
Police Department for the first time during 
the fiscal years of 1954-55 and 1958-59 are 
compared in this adjunct to the Saginaw Pro- 
bation Demonstration Project. Offenders 

are statistically analyzed by sex, race, age, 
place of birth, residence, offense and by 
combinations of these factors. A high per- 
centage of non-native individuals were found 
among the offenders. Also,no definite in- 
crease in first offenders was discovered in 
periods of high unemployment. 


No address. 
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960 Gilles, Ronald Joseph. A comparative 
study of adult offenders known to police 
agency for first time, Saginaw, Michigan, 
1954-1955; 1958-1959 and 1962-1963. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan School of 
Social Work, 1963, 77 pe typed. (Master's 
thesis) 


Adult offenders known to the 

(Michigan) Police Department for the first 
time during the fiscal years of 1954-55, 
1958-59 and 1962-63 are compared in conjunc- 
tion with the Saginaw Probation Demonstra- 
tion Project. The data for 1954-55 and 1958- 
59 were taken from.a previous study by James 
William Hoy. The findings of the study 
suggest the following conclusions: (1) a 
higher percentage of non-native first 
offenders were found in the white and Negro 
groups as compared to the Mexican, Indian, 
and “other" groups; (2) a higher increase 

in first offenses attributable to the younger 
age groups; and (3) a further decline in in- 
migration rates as reflected in 1962-63 data 
compared to the 1958-59 figures. 


No address. 


961 Kelly, Richard J. Education and pro- 
bation. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
School of Social Work, 1964, 55 p. typed. 
(Master's thesis) 


The educational level of probationers who 
were studied during the Saginaw Probation 
Demonstration Project was found to be a 
significant factor in predicting success 

or failure only among high school graduates. 
High school graduates were more likely to 

be discharged and less likely to have their 
probations revoked than persons with less 
education. The fact that so few high school 
graduates were included in this study indi- 
cates that education certainly must be a 
factor which keeps people from ever reaching 
the courts. Those having only some high 
school education did not appear to adjust to 
probation anymore successfully than those 
who completed less than the eighth grade. 


No address. 
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962 Mann, Stanley. Probation movement. 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan School ef 
Social Work, 1964, 58 p. typed. (Master's 
thesis) 


The benefits of more intensive social case- 
work in probation service were shown to be 
considerable in the Saginaw Probation Demon- 
stration Project. By increasing the staff 
of trained personnel of the Probation 
Department, making caseloads manageable and 
implementing competent supervision, the 
positive movement among probationers was 
increased during the period of the demon- 
stration project. The nature of termina- 
tion of probation was examined in relation 
to type of offense, sex, race, occupation, 
marital status, number of dependents and 
age at conviction of the offender, and pre- 
vious jail and prison terms served by the 
offender. 


No address. 


963 Sigurdson, Lynn D. The Federal 
Sentencing Council: an attempt at disparity 
reduction. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
School of Social Work, 1964, 64 p. typed. 
(Master's thesis) 


The Sentencing Council, as operated in the 
Eastern Michigan Division of the United 
States District Court, is a pioneering 
approach to the problem of judicial disparity 
in sentencing. The principle of the Council 
is that the exposure of judges to the con- 
senting and dissenting opinions of other 
judges would contribute to more appropriate 
sentencing. The Council in ite three years 
of operation is achieving reduction in 
sentencing disparity. Statistical examina- 
tion indicates that sex of the offender and 
type of offense are significant factors as 
related to agreement among the Council. 

With regard to consistency of the sentencing 
judge between original recommendation and 
final disposition, sex and age of offender 
were determined to be statistically signi- 
ficant. This thesis is one aspect of the 
Saginaw Probation Demonstration Project. 


No address. 
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964 Barry, Donald. Instructions to jury. 
Washburn Law Journal, 3(2):245-250. 1964. 


In a recent federal case, it was held proper 
for the trial judge to instruct the jury 

on the issue of insanity and that if, at the 
time the act was committed, the accused was 
mentally capable of knowing what he was doing, 
was mentally capable of knowing that it was 
wrong and was mentally capable of controlling 
his conduct, then he was not legally insane. 
The Supreme Court has not disapproved either 
the M'Naghten, Durham or irresistible impulse 
tests of insanity. Most federal courts have 
rejected the Durham test and some have 
adopted a combination of M'Naghten and irre- 
sistible impulse. This was. to remove the 
“strait-jacket" from psychiatric testimony 
and to give the jury a simple test to apply. 
The test used in the Model Penal Code is 
essentially a combination of M'Naghten and 
irresistible impulse. 


No address. 


965 Prather, John F. Unannounced entry by 
police officers. Washburn Law Journal, 
3(2) 2251-255, 1964. 


In 1958, the Supreme Court held that evidence 
secured as the result of an unannounced entry 
into a person's dwelling cannot be used in 
evidence against him. This was based on a 
federal statute requiring announcement of 
identity and purpose before breaking in to 
make a search. In a more recent case arising 
on similar facts, the Court held that an 
announcement was not necessary. In this 
case, however, state officers and state law 
were involved and the evidence could have 
been destroyed if there had been an announce- 
ment. The latter case does not yet extend 
the rule of the 1958 case to the states and, 
more important, it is not clear whether the 
1958 case was decided solely on federal 
statute or whether it enunciates a rule which 
will soon apply to the states. 


No address. 


966 Lane County Youth Project. A progress 
report: the second year proposal. Eugene, 
Oregon, December 10, 1964, various pagings, 
app. mimeo. 


The Lane County Youth Study Board has spon- 
sored a demonstration project for the pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency 
and other problems of youth. Funds for the 
program were contributed by a grant from the 
President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Crime. Included in the project 
were programs for educational development, 
vocational training and youth employment, 
training of community agencies and the 
development of the community as a whole to 
prepare youth for an increasingly urbanized 
society. The areas covered in the project 
were felt to be those faced by non-urban 
American youth, and three different types 

of communities participated. During the 
first stages of the program,guidelines had 

te be established and much of the progress 
of the first year was in the development of 
the proper agencies to carry out the program. 
The schools were to provide methods for 
changing curricula to better suit the needs 
of the youth who were employed, counseling 
and guidance services for these youths and 
training for school personnel in the use of 
these services. Vocational training will 

be oriented around urban employment because 
of the changing nature of small town employ- 
ment opportunities. Volunteer programs have 
been initiated, an agency information center 
established and other facets of agency 
functioning have been developed. The support 
of residents of the commmnity must be in- 
sured for any long-term impact of the program. 
Committees have been established to inventory 
community needs, develop plans and enlist 
community support. Research and evaluation 
from the program will expand knowledge in 
all areas covered. 


Lane County Youth Project, 1901 Garden 
Avenue, Eugene, Oregon, 97403. 





967 Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Develop- 
ment Office. Proceedings of work conference 
on deprived adolescent girls. Meeting held 
in Washington, DeCey August 20-21, 1964, 
Washington, D.C., 49 p. miltilith 


Girls who enter the Wonen's Job Corps will 
need experiences which will aid in developing 
close interpersonal relationships, training 
to overcome educational deficiencies and 
intergroup relationships to help them relate 
| to their communities. For the most part 
| the girls will be of high school age, and 
; will be school dropouts who come from 

severely depressed or underprivileged 

families. They will be encouraged to develop 
recreational skills which will help them 

to express themselves and develop their 

talents. Goals of the program should be 
fairly readily achievable to avoid discourage- 
| ment on the part of the girls and the staff. 
In-service training for the staff is essen- 
tial. Work will also be needed with the 

families of the girls, and a follow-up study 
of their progress will be useful. Girls 
| should be training in the roles of wife- 
mother and wage earner. The centers should 
not be extremely large and should be divided 
' into small living groups. In all, the pro- 
blems of lower-class adolescent girls must 
be considered in terms of their own culture 
and prospects for future development, and 

the staff and center must be oriented in 

those terms. 


Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development 
Office, Department of Health, Education, 
| and Welfare Administration, Washington, D.C. 


968 National Association for Better Radio 

| and Television. Crime on television: a 
survey report. Los Angeles, California, 
June 1964, 14 p. mimeo. 


A survey of crime programs televised by 

| seven Los Angeles VHF stations was made 

during the week of June 21-27, 1964. The 

c National Association for Better Radio and 

Television feels that the saturation of 

television with violence is likely to induce 
antisocial attitudes and behavior, particu- 
larly in children. The term "crime program," 
as used in this report, refers to a program 
in which the commission of crime is a major 

theme. The survey is not intended as a 

statistical tabulation of all of the crimes 

. witnessed on these programs (several crime 

| categories were left out), but does give a 

list of the number of times certain "crimes" 


were depicted. During the survey week, a 
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total of 192 hours of crime programs were 
broadcast and a total of 501 killings were 
depicted. This is an increase in the hours 
of crime programming of almost twenty per- 
cent over 1958, and an increase of ninety 
percent over 1952. More than two-thirds of 
the total was broadcast before 9 p.m. An 
outline of selected incidents from crime 
programs and two program synopses are given. 


National Association for Better Radio and 
Television, 373 N. Western Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California, 90004. 


969 Southern Illinois University. Center 
for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and 
Corrections. Crime and the Iranian penal 
system, by Col. Gholam Hossein Parivar and 
Lt. Col. Mohammad Reza Nemati. Carbondale, 
no date, 17 p. mimeo. 


The history of the evolution of the penal 
institution from earliest times to the 
present day is outlined. The most signi- 
ficant change in Iranian penology was brought 
about by the reforms of Reza Shah (1920-1941) 
who adopted western political and penal in- 
stitutions and greatly modernized criminal 
procedure and the administration of justice. 
The philosophy of penal law and procedures 
in Iran is presently based on completely 
modern concepts of criminology and penology. 


No address. 


970 Remington, Frank J. The law, the law 
school, and criminal justite administration. 
Texas Law Review, 43(3):275-288, 1965. 


The assumption that lawyers are not really 
interested in criminal law is no longer 
true. The problem now is one of knowing 
what the lawyer and the law school can do 
to contribute to a more adequate system of 
criminal justice administration. The 
lawyer has a central responsibility not only 
for the trial of the contested case but also 
for the overall process of criminal admini- 
stration from initial police contact with 
the suspect to final release from parole 
supervision. It is in this context that 

it is important to assess legal scholarship 
and to what it has contributed. (1) The 
definition of criminal conduct: the new 
state criminal codes could not have come 
into effect without the preceding decade 

of productive law school scholarship and 
the participation of law school faculty 
members, however, more work is needed and 
the meaning of the various crimes must be 
explained to the police. (2) The prescrip- 
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tion of procedural rules to govern the 
administration of the criminal law: revision 
and codification of the substantive cri- 
minal law has not been matched by similar 
contributions to the procedural criminal 

law; only in Illinois has there been a re- 
vised code of criminal procedure, but efforts 
are underway in other states. Many signifi- 
cant problems remain and should be dealt 
with. There are, however, some hopeful 
signs such as the Model Penal Code and the 
Model Sentencing Act. (3) The development 
of administrative procedures and practices: 
the development of police and correctional 
procedures and practices which will effective- 
ly serve law enforcement and rehabilitative 
objectives and still conform to legal re- 
quirements is:necessary. (4) The training 
of lawyers adequate to the task: if the 
police are to understand the meaning of 
court decisions they must have adequate legal 
explanation. Lawyers must be trained in all 
phases of a criminal matter which means sore 
than just trying a contested case. Com- 
petent legal advice must also be made avail- 
able to inmates of institutions and proba- 
tioners. 


Frank J. Remington, Professor of law, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


971 Watson, Andrew S. On the low status of 
the criminal bar: psychological contribu- 
tiens ef the law school. Texas Law Review, 
43(3) 7289-311, 1965. 


It is now the law that every criminal de- 
fendant is entitled to counsel. To meet 
this demand a large number of criminal 
lawyers will have to be recruited. Proba- 
tioners of criminal law, for the most part, 
have a relatively low status in the legal 
profession. In practice, most criminal de- 
fendants are indigents and must rely on 
court appointed atterneys, most of whom have 
mo special skill or interest in criminal law. 
The general apathy toward criminal law results 
from the way law is taught. To kindle an 
interest in criminal law among students, 
they should be given an opportunity to work 
with skilled practitioners. Classroom tech- 
nique must also stress the student's psy- 
chological interaction with the criminal and 
the criminal process so that the student is 
more sensitive to the criminal and can 
identify with him. Field trips can be very 


helpful as can work in legal aid clinics. 
Skillful supervisory assistance is necessary 
for the student to understand and sympathize, 
for without it he may not be able comfortably 
to master the situation. The practicing bar 
can also contribute a great deal. 


Andrew S. Watson, M.D., Associate Professor 
of Psychiatry, Associate Professor of Law, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


972 Brown, John R. The trumpet sounds: 
Gideon, a first call to the law school. 
Texas Law Review, 43(3):312-318, 1965. 


The recent Supreme Court decision requiring 
counsel for indigent defendants in criminal 
cases poses a challenge to law schools. The 
problem is not of numbers but of skill. j 
Lawyers tend to follow that type of practice ' 
which is most lucrative. Criminal law is 
far down on the list,and most lawyers are E 
indifferent toward it. The law school should ' 
drill into the student a spirit of public 

service so that he will be concerned with 

business as well as with criminal law. All 

that is required is a change in attitude. 
Cooperation with the organized bar is neces- 

sary and clinical experience should be uti- 

lized. The requirement of counsel is a 

challenge which the bar must be prepared to 

meet. 





No address. 


973 Botein, Bernard. The Manhattan Bail 
Project: its impact on criminology and the 
criminal law process. Texas Law Review, i 


American bail procedures find their origin 
in measures taken early in England to release 
persons accused of crime while awaiting 
trial. At first, another would promise to 
appear for the defendant if he failed to 
appear, but because of abuses, Parliament 
passed statutes regulating bail. Today, 

the United States constitution and most of 
the states prohibit excessive bail. In the 
United States, the professional bondsman 
has turned bail into an enormous business 
for profit and has assumed a quasi-judicial 
function in that, in effect, he decides for 
whom he will post bond and, thus, who will 
be admitted to bail. The English system of 
bail is entirely different. In the United 
States, many accused of crime cannot raise 
enough money for a bail bond even though the 
rates which bondemen may charge are often 
limited. The presumption of innocence has 
little meaning to an accused who cannot post 
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bail and the affect is often tragic. To 
remedy this, the Manhattan Bail Project in 
cooperation with New York University Law 
School was instituted. The idea was to 
reappraise pretrial bail requirements by 
furnishing information on the defendant's 
background to permit the judge to make a 
knowledgeable decision on the question of 
bail. The project was limited at first to 
New York County. As a result, many persons 
were released before trial in their own 
recognizance without having to post bond or 
cash bail. The experiment proved so sucess- 
ful that the New York City Office of Pro- 
bation has taken over its operation and its 
impact has resulted in similar experiments 
elsewhere. At a National Conference on Bail 
and Criminal Justice, use of a summons in 
lieu of arrest in certain categories of 
minor offenses and crimes was suggested as 
is done in Denmark. Preventive detention 
and supervised release on non-financial 
conditions were also discussed as was pre- 
trial release for youthful and juvenile 
offenders. On a local level, pretrial 
release programs are already operating in 
communities in eighteen states. 


No address. 


974 Rubin, Sol. The law schools and the 
law of sentencing and correctional treatment. 
Texas Law Review, 43(3):332-343, 1965. 


One of the conditions in the administration 
of criminal justice is inadequate legal 
training. What occurs after conviction is 
completely omitted and yet, for the defendant, 
life goes on. The Model Defender Act of 
1959 recites "model" duties of the public 
defender but omits anything about sentence 
review, representation on probation, parole 
or in the institution. A 1960 survey dis- 
closed that some public defenders do render 
post-conviction services but the concern with 
this area of the law is still inadequate. 

The field of correctional law requires socio- 
logical and legal attention. Since most 
schools now give two courses in criminal law 
whereas, formerly, only one was given, it 
should be possible to cover criminal correc~- 
tion. More articles on this subject are 
appearing and more law schools are devoting 
attention to it. Changes are also occurring 
in the courts. The prohibition against cruel 
and unusual punishment is rarely applied, 

and the death penalty is accepted. More 
teachers and other competent personnel in 

the field of criminal correction are needed. 


Sol Rubin, Counsel, National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency, 44+ East 23 Street, New York, 
New York, 10010. 
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975 Teague, Harold Don. The administration 
of bail and pretrial freedom in Texas. 
Texas Law Review, 43(3):356-380, 1965. 


The Texas Constitution recognizes an 
accused's right to reasonable bail in all 
but capital cases. The sole' purposes of 
bail is to ensure the presence of the 
accused at trial, but there must be an in- 
dependent determination of the bail amount 
for each defendant. The statutory provisions 
for the administration of bail in Texas are 
indefinite, and one court has held that an 
accused is not entitled to be released on 
recognizance even though he cannot post bond. 
Bail procedures vary widely in Texas. A 
survey was conducted in the following Texas 
cities: Austin, Dallas, El Paso, Fort Worth, 
Houston and San Antonio. The administration 
of bail and pretrial freedom in Texas is 
obviously unsatisfactory since, as admini- 
stered, the wrong criteria are applied and 
the system discriminates against the poor. 
Furthermore, often one's pretrial freedom 

is in the hands of the bondsman. The system 
should be improved. The present system 
arbitrarily sets bail too high and probably 
costs too much since it results in pretrial 
detention of many defendants. A release on 
one's own recognizance should be allowed 

but a system involving additional fact finding 
would be required and statutory authoriza- 
tion should expressly authorize such release. 
Penal sanctions for nonappearance should also 
be erected. As for minor offenses, a summons 
should be served instead of arresting the 
defendant. 


No address. 


976 Broesche, Travis, C. Following reversal 
of conviction based on guilty plea coerced 
by trial judge, prosecution is not double 
eget. Texas Law Review, 43(3):381-386, 
1965. 


To a recent United States Supreme Court 
decision it was held that it was not double 
jeopardy to prosecute one who had an earlier 
conviction set aside on the ground that his 
plea of guilty was coerced by the trial 
judge. Generally it is held that jeopardy 
attaches when a jury is sworn or when evi- 
dence is first taken. Where a conviction 
is reversed on appeal,it is generally held 
that voluntary appeal is a waiver of the 
right te plead former jeopardy. It is sub- 
mitted that the plea of double jeopardy 
should have been allowed in this case. 


No address. 
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977 Benbow, Daniel B. Refusal to honor 
a suspect's request to consult with his 
retained counsel during police interroga- 
tion denies due process of law. Texas Law 
Review, 43(3):387-392, 1965. 


In a recent United States Supreme Court 
decision,it was held that a suspect's 
statements made during interrogation were 
not admissible into evidence when the state- 
ments were made after he requested counsel 
and the police denied this request and 
failed to advise the suspect that anything 
he said could be used against him. Where 
police investigation has begun to focus on 
a particular suspect, that suspects request 
to consult with his counsel must be honored. 
Thus, the right to counsel has been extended 
to a point prior to trial even though no 
judicial proceeding is involved. There are 
numerous policy arguments both in support 
of and in opposition to an absolute right 

to representation by counsel in pretrial 
proceedings. 


No address. 


978 Noteware, David R. The introduction 
of evidence of prior convictions before jury 
in habitual criminal proceeding does not 
violate defendant's constitutional rights. 
Texas Law Review, 43(3):392-395, 1965. 


In a recent Texas case,it was held that it 
was not a denial of due process for the pro- 
secution to prove at the trial the defendant's 
two previous convictions. It is generally 
held that allegations of prier crimes which 
would tend to establish guilt of the crime 
charged is a denial of due process but under 
the habitual criminal statutes which subject 
the defendant to a heavier sentence, such 
evidence is admissible. In some other states, 
however, such evidence is only presented to 
the judge but this is inappropriate in Texas 
where the jury fixes the sentence. In still 
other states, a second jury is impaneled 

to try the charge that the defendant is an 
habitual offender. Texas has tried to 
ameliorate the situation by allowing the 
defendant to stipulate the prior convictions, 
thus obviating the need for the state to intro- 
duce evidence to prove them. 


No address, 


979 Peacock, James Hoke, III. Defendant 
entitled to hearing on voluntariness of 
confession before it goes to the jury. Texas 
Law Review, 43(3) : 396-399, 1965. 


In a recent Texas case,the Court held that 
the Court must determine the voluntariness 
of a confession before it can be submitted 
in evidence before the jury. This is pur- 
suant to a recent Supreme Court decision 
which held that submitting the confession 
to the jury in the first instance was a 
denial of due process since the jury made 

no specific finding on voluntariness. Texas 
has now adopted a rule under which the judge 
makes an initial determination before allow- 
ing the jury to consider it. If the defendant 
testifies before the judge on the issue of 
voluntariness, cross-examination will be 
limited to that issue. 


No address. 


980 Sobel, Nathan R. 
self-incrimination "federalized." 
Law Review, 31(1):1-49, 1964. 


The privilege against 
Brooklyn 


A recent Supreme Court decision held that 

the privilege against self-incrimination 
applies to the states to the same extent 

as it applies to the United States. As far 
as New York State is concerned, the decision 
adds nothing fundamentally new. The privilege 
is rarely involved in cases involving homi- 
cide, robbery, rape, assault, burglary and 
larceny. It is more likely to be important 
in political and economic crimes and gambling 
and bribery investigations. The privilege 
applies in all types of investigations in- 
cluding grand jury, oral testimony and 
writings. The privilege extends to testimony 
which may give a clue to a criminal act. 

New York has passed an immunity Statute which 
removes the threat of criminal prosecution 
and thus compels the witness to answer on 
pain of contempt. The federal government 
has also passed immunity statutes in certain 
areas; in New York it is primarily limited 

to conspiracy, gambling and bribery. It has 
not yet been decided whether the privilege 
applies to civil, social or economic penal- 
ties. The Constitution states only that a 
person may not be compelled to testify against 
himself. It has been held that service of a 
subpoena does not constitute compulsion; the 
New York view is otherwise. Although a de- 
fendant need not claim the privilege, a wit- 
ness must do so, Most of the problems con- 
cerning the privilege and immunity arise 
during the grand jury stage of the proceed- 
ings. Where the privilege is violated, any 


resulting indictment must be dismissed even 
though it is for paying. 


The violation occurs 





where a prospective defendant is called by 
the Grand Jury. This consequence is the 
same as that flowing from a coerced con-~ 
fession. The ordinary witness, however, 
must claim the privilege but if he does not 
and is subpoenaed he cannot be indicted for 
a substantive crime. Where an immmity 
statute is applicable, the witness must 
testify but cannot be made to suffer any 
criminal penalty. Whatever conflict exists 
between state and federal standards exists 
only at the grand jury stage. At the final 
stage, the privilege means that the defend- 
ant need not take the stand and that failure 
to do raises no presumption. If the de- 
fendant takes the stand,he waives the pri- 
vilege. Under a recent decision where 
immunity is conferred, state cannot prose- 
cute where the immunity was conferred by 
the federal government and vice versa. 


No address. 


981 Siegel, William I, The fallacies of 
Jackson v. Denno. Brooklyn Law Review, 
31(1):50-61, 1964. 


A New York statute provides that a defend- 
ant's confession cannot be used against him 
im evidence if given under the influence of 
fear or made upon the District Attorney's 
stipulation that he will not be prosecuted 
therefor, This is an implementation of the 
New York constitutional prohibition against 
self-incrimination. In practice, if at 
trial the defendant objected to the intro- 
duction into evidence of the confession, 

the court held a hearing generally in the 
presence of the jury to determine its volun- 
tariness. If the Court found it was made 
voluntarily, the question was then passed 
on to the jury; but if it was found to be 
involuntary, the Court rejected it. This 
practice was also utilized in other juris- 
dictions. Other procedures popularly em- 
ployed are known as the orthodox test and 
the Massachusetts or Humane test. The Con- 
stitutionality of the New York approach was 
tested in 1953 and the United States Supreme 
Court upheld the procedure. In a more recent 
case, however, the Court overrules its 1953 
decision and held that the New York proce- 
dure was unconstitutional. The case came to 
the Court on certiorari from a denial of a 
writ of habeas corpus even though state 
remedies had not been exhausted. The deci- 
sion is not grounded in any legal doctrine 
but reflects a distrust of trial juries. 


No address. 
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982 K., E. R. Evidence secured by state 
agency through grant of immunity proscribed 
from use in federal criminal prosecution. 
Brooklyn Law Review, 31(1):157-162, 1964. 


In a recent New Jersey case,it was held that 
witnesses before a bi-state commission who 
were subpoenaed to testify and who refused 
on the ground of the privilege of self-incri- 
mination even though granted immunity from 
prosecution were in contempt of court. The 
witnesses refusals were based on their possi- 
ble liability to prosecution under federal 
law. The Supreme Court of the United States 
reversed the New Jersey Court and held that 
where a witness is granted state immunity, 
he’ will also be immune from federal prosecu- 
tion. This decision reversed prior law. 

The Court, however, also stated that although 
there may be a federal prosecution, the 
federal government is only prohibited from 
using the compelled testimony or its fruits. 


No address. 


983 B., I. Right to counsel - pre-indict- 
ment incriminating statement not admissible 
after refusal to permit accused to confer 
with counsel. Brooklyn Law Review, 31(1): 
162-166, 1964. 

\ 
A recent Supreme Court case overruled a con- 
viction obtained when the police interrogated 
a suspect who subsequently confessed after 
requesting permission to consult with his 
attorney which was denied. The Court held 
that when police investigation has focused 
upon a particular suspect in custody and 
the suspect has requested a lawyer but 
denied the opportunity to consult with hia, 
he has been denied his constitutional right 
to remain silent and to the assistance of 
counsel. The right to counsel has evolved 
gradually, at least as to the trial stage, 
and it is now absolute. There is no such 
finality as yet in the pre-trial stages of 
a proceeding, and, if the particular pro- 
ceeding is "critical," then the accused has 
a right to counsel at that time. In New 
York, the Courts have held that once investi- 
gation ends and the accused is indicted or 
arraigned, any subsequent statement made in 
the absence of counsel is inadmissible. The 
Supreme Court case seems to say that once 
an accused requests a lawyer at a pre-trial 
stage he must be provided with counsel as 
a matter of law. The case leaves many 
questions unanswered and is undoubtedly only 
an intermediate one. 


No address. 
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984 H., G. Self incrimination: avail- 
ability of the fifth amendment to a witness 
in a state proceeding, the unilateral test. 
Brooklyn Law Review, 31(1):166-170, 1964. 


In a recent Supreme Court case it was held 
that the self-incrimination clause as enun- 
ciated in the fifth amendment to the Consti- 
tution applied to the States through the 
fourteenth amendment. It had formerly been 
held that the privilege as embodied in the 
federal constitution did not apply to the 
States. Under teaerai standard testimony 
which might add foundation for prosecution 
of a criminal act, although not of itself 
adequate to support it, is included in the 
privilege. This standard was also held 
applicable to the States. Traditionally, 

a judge makes the final determination as to 
whether the privilege was invoked in good 
faith. The witness, however, is placed in the 
delicate position of having to sustain his 
privilege and yet not open the door wide 
enough so as to waive it. Where a "special 
duty" is found to exist, the witness runs 
the risk of other non-criminal sanctions 
such as discharge. How far this will con- 
tinue remains to be seen since the federal 
standard now applies to the States. 


No address. 


985 G., E. B. Denial of right to counsel: 
inadmissibility of confession. Brooklyn Law 
Review, 31(1):172-174, 1964. 


In a recent New York case it was held that a 
confession is inadmissible in evidence when 
defendant's counsel is denied access to him 
at any stage during the confession period 
even though the confession was concededly 
voluntary and the detention legal. The court 
further stated that where part of the confes- 
sion is made voluntarily before counsel 
appears and he is admitted without incident, 
that part of the confession is admissible. 


No address. 


986 K., H. M. Frisk distinguished from a 
constitutional search. Brooklyn Law Review, 
31(1):174-176, 1964. 


In a recent New York case it was held that 
a police officer may frisk a suspect as an 
incident to his right to stop and question 
the suspect where the officer reasonably 
suspects himself to be in danger of bodily 
harm. The evidence obtained pursuant to the 
frisk was held to be admissible. The law 
of search and seizure has been marked by a 
conspicuous absence of any judicial delinea- 
tion between the concept of a frisk as 
opposed to that of a constitutional search. 
The procedure sanctioned in this case has 
as a prerequisite, mere suspicion, albeit 
reasonable, thus an officer may inquire into 
the actions of any person he reasonably 
suspects is about to commit a crime and may 
pat the outer clothing of the suspect to 
detect the presence of a weapon, i.e., he 
may frisk him. If the frisk reveals an 
object which feels like a dangerous weapon, 
probable cause to make an arrest exists and 
the officer may reach inside the suspect's 
clothing and search for the weapon. Thus, 
the Court distinguished between a frisk and 
@ search and this may be noticed that the 
New York Court will, when it has the oppor- 
tunity, uphold the constitutionality of the 
"stop and frisk" statute. 


No address. 


987 G., M. S. Declaration against penal 
interest admissible. Brooklyn Law Review, 
31(1):177-180, 1964. 


In a recent California case it was held 
that declarations against a third party's 
penal interest are admissible in a criminal 
case in favor of the defendant as an excep- 
tion to the hearsay rule. The defendant was 
prosecuted for possession of narcotics. On 
cross-examination of the arresting police 
officer he was asked whether another person 
admitted that the narcotics belonged to him 
and, on appeal, it was held that this was a 
proper question. Traditionally, it is an 
exception to the hearsay rule where the 
declarant is inadmissible if the statement 
he made was against his pecuniary or pro- 
prietary interest, but not if it was against 
his penal interest. This traditional view 
is in effect in most of the United States 
and was upheld by a United States Supreme 
Court decision but it has been severely cri- 
ticized. The California decision is a 
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liberal extension of the rule of admissi- 
bility, however, the Court left unanswered 
the question as to whether such an out-of- 
court statement could be used against the 
defendant himself, 


No address. 


988 National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers Training Center. Serv- 
ing the teenage girl. Report of a conference 
on girls in crisis held February, 1964, in 
Chicago, Illinois, by the National Federation 
of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 
Training Center. New York, 1964, 98 p. 
Richards, Catherine V. Introduction: p. 1-9; 
Rabichow, Helen. The development of the 
adolescent personality. p. 10-30; Burns, 
Virginia M. New developments in youth pro- 
grams. p. 31-44; Deshler, Betty. The 
community works with the adolescent girl. 

p. 45-56; Allen Narcia, Reaching girls and 
their families. p. 57-64; Walker, Mary. 
Work with girls in schools. p. 65-73; 
Poole, Florence. Counseling with girls in 
various settings. p. 74-79. 


Programs that focus upon the adolescent 

girl need to deal with such problems as the 
establishment of sexual identity, the deci- 
sion concerning future roles, the achieve- 
ment of independence of adults, the develop- 
ment of a personal value system, preparation 
for marriage and family life, and the acquisi- 
tion of socially acceptable behavior. In 

the transitional period between childhood and 
and adulthood, the personality of the girl 
undergoes profound changes and developments. 
Children who leave school constitute a severe 
unemployment problem, and vocational training 
can stimulate interest in finding and holding 
jobs. Often in working with a group of pro- 
blem girls the social worker will note evi- 
dence of a particular problem in an indivi- 
dual and the worker must often take the time 
to work out these difficulties during private 
counseling. The problems of teenage girls 
must be viewed in terms of their potential 
for growth with relevance to the problems of 
society. 


National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, 226 West 47 Street, 
New York, New York, 10036. 
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989 Rubin, Sol. Psychiatry and criminal 
law: illusions, fictions, and myths. 
Dobbs Ferry, New York, Oceana, 1965. 219 p. 
Psychiatric knowledge affects the criminal 
law and its administration in legislation, 
defining acts that are criminal in the trial 
and sentencing and in the correctional treat- 
ment of persons who have been found guilty 
and are sentenced. The debate whether the 
M'Naghten or Durham ruling should be adopted 
in determining criminal responsibility is 
probably the most controversial issue in 
criminal jurisprudence today: defendants 
coming within the M'Naghten rules would be 
those so mentally diseased as not to know 
what they were doing or that it was wrong; 
those coming within the Durham ruling would 
be suffering from mental disease or defect 
that caused them to commit crime. The Durham 
rules idealized the concept of civil commit- 
ment. Civil commitment cannot be equated 
with treatment, nor can criminal commitment 
be equated with punishment. In fact, civil 
commitments often are quasi-criminal. A 
defendant committed civilly as a result of 
discharge in the criminal court on the de- 
fense of insanity is subject to an indeter- 
minate sentence which may be, in effect, a 
life term. The M'Naghten rule works better 
than the Durham rule on behalf of an ameliora- 
tive penology. It should be the test to 
determine the guilt or innocence by means 
of insanity of the accused. Then if a 
verdict of guilty is found, the question of 
sentencing should be decided by the presid- 
ing judge after hearing relevant psychiatric 
and other evidence the parties offer. The 
procedure of taking due account of problems 
arising in mental illness of defendants 
cannot be resolved at the point of trial 
but must be dealt with at sentencing. The 
Model Sentencing Act developed by the 
Advisory Council of Judges of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency provides 
for such a procedure. It provides for 
referral to a state diagnostic clinic before 
sentencing,but after conviction, in any case 
of a crime that inflicted or threatened 
serious bodily harm. The Model Sentencing 
Act also provides for protection of the 
community from dangerous persons by spelling 
out criteria for identifying and sentencing 
“dangerous offenders" to terms up to thirty 
years. The penalty for murder is a life 
term. Parole is authorized at any time for 
any offense including murder. A defendant 
not within any of the dangerous offender 
categories cannot be committed for more than 
five years. An important contribution 
toward a therapeutic penal apparatus is that 
long terms under the Act will coincide with 
personality disorder. The Act envisages 
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that the mentally ill defendant will be 
given special treatment following clinical 
diagnosis in a suitable therapeutic insti- 
tution. 


Sol Rubin, Counsel, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 44+ East 23 Street, 
New York, New York, 10010. 


990 Constitutional right to jury trial in 
criminal contempt cases? Michigan Law 
Review, 63(4):700-707, 1965. 


Historically, the federal courts have had 
the power to try criminal contempt cases 
without a jury but a recent United States 
Supreme Court decision, although super- 
ficially in accord with these precedents, 
seems to caution that summary trial without 
a jury would be constitutionally limited to 
that penalty provided for petty offenses. 
The offense was charged for failure to obey 
a court order and the Supreme Court held 
that without the power to punish for contempt, 
courts would be powerless to enforce com- 
pliance with their orders. There was a 
strong dissent on the ground that criminal 
contempt is drawing heavier penalties than 
formerly. The majority, in a footnote, 
seemed to indicate that where the court 
anticipates more punishment than that pro- 
vided in "petty offenses," it should impanel 
a jury. This would mean that the severity 
of the sentence is determinative as to 
whether a jury trial should be accorded. In 
other recent decisions the Supreme Court has 
also shown protective concern for the role 
of the jury and the defendant's right to a 
trial by jury. 


No address. 


991 Evidence of the absence of fresh com- 
plaint is admissible in sodomy prosecution. 
Michigan Law Review, 63(4):732-735, 1965. 


In a recent decision by the United States 
Court of Military Appeals, it was held that 
in a sodomy prosecution, evidence of the 
absence of a fresh complaint is admissible. 
The law in this respect first developed in 
rape cases and the question of the admissi- 
bility of such evidence in prosecutions for 
sexual offenses other than rape,has resulted 
in disagreement. Those that limit the 
doctrine to rape cases argue that the evi- 
dence is relevant on the issue of consent 
whereas consent is not a defense to some 
other sexual offenses such as sodomy. But 
admitting evidence of fresh complaint which 
comes in under an exception to the hearsay 


rule, is not the same as admitting evidence 
of the absence of a fresh complaint since 
in the latter instance no exception to the 
hearsay rule is involved. The decision to 
admit such evidence should be left to the 
discretion of the court. 


No address. 


992 Wessel, Milton R. Controlling pre- 


judicial publicity in criminal trials. 
Journal of the American Judicature Society, 
48(5) 2105-109, 1964. 


The Ruby murder trial furnishes a classic 
example of the causes and effects of un- 
warranted prejudicial publicity in criminal 
cases. Complete news silence concerning 
events of such importance is neither desir- 
able nor proper. Prejudical publicity is 

not the result of the press' independent 
efforts to serve the public, but rather 

the product of statements of official parti- 
cipants in the judicial process-police, pro- 
secutors, defense counsel, and even judges. 
Their press releases are justified in theory 
by the fact that the information supplied 

is public record, but there is a vast 
difference between information being public 
and its being available as a news item. 
Actually, it is the creation of prejudicial 
evidence which would not otherwise be 
published and the ultimate effect is to deny 
the defendant trial by an impartial jury. 

A fair balance can and should be achieved 

by restraining all persons involved in the 
judicial process from any comment. Ina 
recent case in New York, the trial judge 
directed the prosecution to withhold public 
comment until the conclusion of the case. 
The result was very little publicity before 
and during trial. A large number of cri- 
minal indictments would go completely un- 
noticed if not highlighted by tips from 

the police or district attorney. This is 
because many indictments are dry and highly 
abridged and cannot be understood without 
background information. Covering the trial 
is difficult and time consuming for reporters 
but they are often fed comments by the parti- 
cipants. Even in a major story, it is 
possible to control prejudicial comment 
without censorship, by requiring those 
persons connected with the judicial process 
to work closely with the press to help it 
stay voluntarily out of areas in which 
damage may be done. The courts have the 
contempt power to require adherence to pro- 
priety. A blanket restriction is not desir- 
able, and certainly conviction and sentence 


.Should be made public because of its deter- 


rent effect. Acquittal, of course, should 
also be made public. Criminal records, 





confessions and gory details should not be 
publicized. Legislation is not required 
but recognition of the problem is. 


No address. 


993 Mowkowitz, David H. Lack of counsel 
on guilty pleas in Pennsylvania. Pennsyl- 
vania Bar Association Quarterly, 36(3):309- 
319, 1965. 


This note is an attempt to disentangle the 
various rules created by the Pennsylvania 
Courts on the law regarding the disposition 
of habeas corpus petitions in cases where 
the defendant pleaded guilty and was not 
represented by counsel. There is a strong 
presumption of regularity in the trial 
originally held. In view of a recent United 
States Supreme Court case, it seems a new 
trial should be granted where the defendant 
requested counsel and was denied, although 
two recent Pennsylvania cases held that this 
did not entitle the defendant to a new trial 
in the absence of harm or prejudice. There 
is, however, conflicting Pennsylvania author- 
ity. If the defendant waives his right to 
counsel, he is not entitled to a new trial 
and it must be shown that the defendant knew 
of his right to or was offered counsel, in- 
cluding, if he was indigent, his right to 
assigned counsel. Waiver may not be im- 
plied from (1) a guilty plea; (2) the appear- 
ance of the accused without counsel; (3) 
failure to request counsel; or (4) a record 
which does not reveal whether or not the 
accused was offered counsel. If the defend- 
ant was not represented by counsel and did 
not waive counsel, a new trial should be 
granted. Except under certain circumstances, 
all questions of fact are to be decided by 
the court which must hold a hearing and take 
testimony. If the writ of haveas corpus is 
granted, the prisoner should be held for re- 
trial. 


No address. 


994 Slovenko, Ralph. 
patient, liberty, and the law. 
sity of Kansas Law Review, 13(1):59-77, 1964. 


The psychiatric 
The Univer- 


There are many middles in the fields of civil 
and criminal commitment. Psychiatry has its 
critics some of whom contend that no one 

should be treated against his will on the 
theory that the dignity of man is enhanced by 
allowing each person to do as he wishes. 

But freedom to do what one wishes is the 

notion of an infant. There is no right to 
commit suicide. The common law has tradi- 
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tionally held that one who is dangerous to 
himself and others may be detained but there 
are problems. Who decides who is dangerous? 
What is the line of demarcation between 

those who need help and those who do not? 
Society has always isolated people whom we 
now consider mentally ill, the primary goal 
being to protect society from them. Defend- 
ing the imposition of care and custody is 
one thing, but should one be civilly commit- 
ted if treatment is unavailable? In 1961, 

a survey showed that eighty percent of the 
state hospitals in the United States offer 
no treatment whatever to patients confined 
in them. Another problem arises concerning 
the detention of people who have committed 
crimes and who are considered mentally ill. 
Do we treat the offense or the offender? 
Whatever the law, it is applied and inter- 
preted differently according to the emotional 
stability or socio-economic class of the 
offender. The psychiatrist is summoned into 
this situation without being responsible for 
it and without being equipped for it. To 
determine insanity the psychiatrist is called 
to testify whether the accused knew right 
from wrong. The concept of criminal responsi- 
bility has its origin in ethics, philosophy 
and canon law. It would be more appropriate 
to call a cleric or a philosopher. The 
troubles with the M'Naghten rule are not 
solved by the Durham rule. If one is legally 
insane he is not responsible for the crime 
charged and yet he should be detained. Psy- 
chiatrists are also called to determine 
whether one is fit to stand trial, i.e., if 
he is able to understand his position and 

to participate rationally in his defense. 

The legal test to determine this is vague 
and confused and, again, the psychiatrist is 
not the proper person to determine this. 

The point is also raised very often, not for 
the purpose for which it was intended but for 
delay. Once an accused is confined as un- 
triable, his chance of being released for 
trial are, in many cases, remote. One legally 
insane may not be executed and, again, the 
psychiatrist is called in to determine this. 
Often this turns out to be a way to abolish 
the death penalty since the psychiatrist is 
reluctant to make the decision to impose 
execution. Thus, in the roles in which they 
are called, psychiatrists are of little help 
to the criminal law and yet they can be of 
great help to the parole board in regard to 
fitness and conditions for probation or 
parole. There should be more involvement by 
lawyers in the mental illness field to serve 
as a check on the physician and hospital. 


No address. 
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995 Seaton, Richard H. The search for a 
standard. The University of Kansas Law 
Review, 13(1):117-124, 1964. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that obscenity is outside the pro- 
tection of the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution and they set forth a standard for 
judging obscenity: “whether to the average 
person, applying contemporary community 
standards, the dominant theme of the material 
taken as a whole appeals to prurient inter- 
est." In a later decision the Court, 
although reversing a conviction, could not 
agree on the question of standards. The 
phraseology “contemporary community stand- 
ards" is the center of the disagreement. 
Whether this standard is violated is to be 
determined by the trier of fact, normally 
the jury. In an obscenity case, the trier 
must consult his own experiences as a member 
of the community but he cannot apply his 
own standards; he must apply the standards 
of the community as a whole. By community, 
is the local community or the nation as a 
whole meant? The Supreme Court has not been 
able to agree on this point but it is sub- 
mitted that this is only to indicate to the 
trier of the facts that he is not to apply 
his own standard but rather a commnity 
standard as he understands it to be. 


No address. 


996 Johnson, Karen I. Former jeopardy: 
imposition of greater punishment upon retrial. 
The University of Kansas Law Review, 13(1): 
155-159, 1964. 


A recent California case held that a defend- 
ant tried a second time after reversal of 
his first conviction could not be given the 
death penalty after the second trial where 
he had been given life imprisonment after 

the first conviction. The Court said that 
te do so would violate the prohibition 
against double jeopardy. It is now generally 
conceded that a defendant waives his right 
to plead double jeopardy when he successfully 
attacks a conviction and obtains a retrial; 
although there has been disagreement as to 
the extent of the waiver when a defendant is 
convicted of a lesser offense than that 
charged in the indictment and is granted a 
new trial. The Court has held that 
double jeopardy is not a federal right which 
extends to the States. The California court 
held that if a defendant cannot be tried 

for the greater offense, then, double jeopardy 
should be extended so that he cannot receive 
a greater punishment. Underlying the concept 
that the defendant cannot be retried for a 
greater offense when the conviction resulting 
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from the first trial was for a lesser offense, 
is the rationale that the jury in convicting 
for a lesser offense must have acquitted for 
the greater offense. The dissent argued, 

and other cases have held, that imposing a 
greater punishment at a second trial is not 
violative of the provisions of double jeop- 
ardy since the provision is not to put in 
jeopardy twice and has no reference to punish- 
ment. 


No address. 


997 Schumach, Murray. F.B.I. crime data 
called misleading by socivlogists. The New 
York Times, March 22, 1965. 


The validity of the contention by the F.B.I. 
that the national crime rate rose ten percent 
over 1962 and that since 1958 it has soared 
five times as fast as the population,has been 
challenged by criminologists and sociologists. 
Among the factors which should be more care- 
fully considered according to many authori- 
ties, is the fact that there has been a dis- 
proportionate increase in the fifteen to 
twenty-four age group, the group responsible 
for about seventy percent of serious crime. 
Other important factors which are often over- 
looked when considering the present crime 
rate, is that much of the auto theft that 

is classified as a serious crime consists 

of less serious "joyriding"; city police 
departments are more efficient in reporting 
crime; widespread insurance protection has 
made people less precautionary in regard to 
theft; and population shifts have tradition- 
ally caused crime increases and are not 
peculiar to the present age. It is also 

felt the federal definition of larceny as 
any theft of more than fifty dollars is not 
in keeping with the great increase in pro- 
sperity. 


Murray Schumach, The New York Times, 229 
West 43 Street, New York, New York. 


998 Bergen County (New Jersey). Probation 
Department. Annual report, September 1, 
1963--August 31, 1964. Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 12 p. 


During the court year September 1, 1963 to 
August 31, 1964, the Bergen County Probation 
Department's statistical data reflect a 
better than six percent increase in the number 
of cases under supervision as compared to the 
previous year, despite eleven less new case 
referrals and sixty-four more terminations 
than during the previous year. The functions 
of the specific divisions of the probation 
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department (criminal, municipal court, 
special assignment, juvenile, chancery and 
domestic relations) are outlined in this 
report. Statistical data for 1963-1964 are 
given on: case reports; condition of pro- 
bationers on release; staff activities; 
cases received on probation according to 
sex, age, offense and place of residence; 
receipts and disbursements; and a cashier's 
summary of transactions of the department. 


Bergen County Probation Department, Admini- 
strative Building, Hackensack, New Jersey. 


999 Remsberg, Charles. Take it from an 
old con. Kiwanis, 49(8):18-21, 45-48, 1964. 


An innovation in the fight against juvenile 
delinquency is what is called a "crime pre- 
vention skit." For thirty minutes, teen- 
agers are brought face-to-face with convicted 
criminals inside the Indiana State Prison 
and they listen as inmates describe their 
adolescent years, their initial ventures in 
crime and their dreary life behind bars. 

The stories of the convicts are spontaneous 
and unrehearsed and are aimed at puncturing 
the myths about crime and prison created by 
films and television. According to many 
high school principals, probation officers, 
judges and parents, the program has delivered 
a more beneficial impact than any other crime 
prevention device they have tried. The pro- 
gram was devised by Warden Lane of the 
Indiana Prison who feels that it is an effec- 
tive and graphic method of revealing to teen- 
agers the implications of dropping out of 
school, antisocial behavior, etc. In addi- 
tion, Warden Lane feels that the prisoners 
who describe their lives to the teenagers 
are helped psychologically through their con- 
tribution to a worthwhile cause. Since its 
first production at the prison in September 
1962, some three thousand teenagers from 
Indiana and Michigan (some of them already 
afoul of the law) have seen the unique skit. 


No address. 


1000 National Federation of Settlements 

and Neighborhood Centers. Neighborhood 
Centers serve the troubled family. Report 
of a conference held March, 1964, in Chicago, 
Illinois, sponsored by the National Federation 
of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 
Training Center in cooperation with the 

Jane Addams Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Illinois. New York, 1964. 

112 p. Craine, Marion K, The multi-problem 
family: a challenge to the profession. 

p- 1-8; Schneiderman, Leonard. Some theo- 
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Abstracts 999 - 1000 


retical and methodological problems in serv- 
ing the multi-problem family. p. 9-30; 
Lagey, Joseph C. Research opportunities 

for neighborhood centers and other agencies. 
pe 31-34; Weinandy, Janet E. Family con- 
sultant service in Syracuse public housing; 
Guinessy, Mildred W. Helping the poor house- 
keeping family in public housing - Friends 
Neighborhood Guild, Philadelphia. p. 43-53; 
Garfield, Goodwin P. Guiding and documenting 
the work of United Neighborhood Houses pre- 
teen delinquency prevention project. 

pe 54-59; Murray, Patricia. Use of volun- 
teer case aides in supportive work with 
families. p. 60-70; Womach, Marceleete H. 
Neighborhood development - a self-help de- 
velopmental program. p. 71-81. 


Several projects and demonstration programs 
in services to families are currently being 
carried out by settlements and neighborhood 
centers. Most of these projects were esta- 
blished in medium-sized or large cities. 
Multi-problem families generally were found 
to need a variety of resources dealt out on 
a long-term basis. Social workers should 
treat the families they visit as a unit en- 
compassing several members with varied, deep- 
rooted problems. Problems presented by the 
client should be treated first, even though 
the social worker can sense the prominence of 
others. There is a need for a system through 
which separate agencies may work together 

in behalf of a single family, as any one 
family is usually in need of the services 

of different agencies. Mores and attitudes 
of lower-class, impoverished families gust 
be viewed from a standpoint other than that 
of the middle-class agency. The neighborhood 
center can provide an informal sense of 
community and group life for its members, 
many of whom are isolated in slums. Educa- 
tion may be provided in such areas as house- 
keeping skills in order that the problem 
family's surroundings may be made more toler- 
able. In working with predelinquency children, 
the problems of the entire family and the 
parents must be noticed. In treating a 
group of these children, problems rising 
from group interaction relating to family 
and school will need attention. Agencies 
have been highly successful in recruiting 
volunteers to help with such educational pro- 
jects as tutoring and remedial reading. 
Neighborhood programs are carried out through 
neighborhood self-help projects and programs, 
group classes, and special service units 
focused on a particular area of neighborhood 
life such as education or employment. These 





Abstracts 1001 - 1005 


agencies must free their clients from the 
restrictions of their environment so that 
they may begin to realize their potential 
as individuals. 


National Federation of Settlements and 
Neighborhood Centers, 226 West 47 Street, 
New York, New York, 10036. 


1001 Shawcross, Hartley. Police and public 
in Great Britain. American Bar Association, 
51(3) :225-228, 1965. 


There has been much insistence lately upon 
legal limitations of police powers and the 
rights of the public against the police. 
However, the duties of the public towards 

the police are seldom mentioned. The activi- 
ties of the criminals are a far more serious 
invasion of our privacy and our liberties 
than those of the police. It is the public's 
legal duty to assist in suppressing violent 
crime and in apprehending criminals. The 
cooperation of police and public has been 
reduced because the police are bound to en- 
force laws, such as traffic laws, which the 
public refuse to consider as blameworthy. 
Crime pays in Great Britain today because 
most criminals are not caught which is a 
result of not enabling the law and the police 
to keep pace with the growing numbers and 
efficiency of criminals. 


No address. 


1002 Silverman, David W. Protecting the 
public from Ohio v. Mapp. American Bar 
Association, 51(3):243-245, 1965. 


The United States Supreme Court's decision 
in the Mapp v. Ohio has been criticized by 
lawyers, prosecutors, law enforcement offi- 
cials and the press as another example of 
the Court's allowing the guilty to go free 

to jeopardize society again. The basic con- 
cept of Mapp is that the question of the 
validity of a search by the police must be 
tested, not by what is found, but by whether 
or not there was a right to search for it. 
Those who wish to limit the Mapp decision 
introduce the Machiavellian concept that the 
end justifies the means. It has been suggested 
that reliable evidence be admissible no 
matter how acquired, however, reliability of 
evidence offers less protection of the public 
than the Mapp decision. 


No address. 


1003 The Washington Corrections Center. 
Perspective, 9(1):3-5, 19-20, 1965. 


The Washington Corrections Center is one of 
the newest, most modern and most unusual 
adult correctional institutions in the world. 
All adult males convicted of felonies are 
now sent to the Center where they are thor- 
oughly examined medically, psychologically 
and sociologically by staff professional men 
before being assigned to a correctional in- 
stitution. The physical design of the Center 
is used to complement its rehabilitation 
programs by housing the inmates in carefully 
selected groups. The buildings resemble a 
modern, efficient college campus and one of 
the most impressive buildings is the educa- 
tion center, The vocational training areas 
and equipment are up-to-date and the latest 
procedures will be taught. The primary 
purpose of the Center is to prepare its 
inmates for their return to society. Pro- 
gressive freedom, whereby inmates move from 
maximum to minimum security, is employed to 
this end. 


Washington Corrections Center, Shelton, 
Washington. 


1004 Newell, Gordon. The return of the 
gallows. Perspective, 9(1):6-8, 1965. 


Capital punishment was restored in the State 
of Washington in 1919 after having been 
abolished in 1913. Its restoration followed 
the murder of a public official and a threat 
on the life of the governor. The question 
as to whether capital punishment has worked 
as a deterrent in Washington cannot be con- 
clusively answered from the number of capital 
offenses committed while it was in effect 
and while it was repealed. Other studies 
indicate that executions have no clearcut 
deterrent effect. 


No address. 


1005 U.S. Courts. Administrative Office. 
Federal offenders in the United States 
District Courts, 1964. Washington, D.C. 
1964, 88 p. 


Annual report describes persons charged 

with criminal offenses who were brought 

before the United States district courts, 

and the practices and procedures followed 

in administering criminal justice in these 
courts. Statistics are given on: disposition 





of cases, types of offenses, sentences and 
the criminal record, sex and race of offenders. 


Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, Division of Procedural Studies and 
Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


1006 Crime, the public, and the law. 
Magistrate, 21(3):34-35, 1965. 


The 


The criminal statistics for 1963, recently 
published in Great Britain, record the 
alarming increase in the rate of crime since 
1955. It is felt that this increase is at 
least partly due to an undermining of moral 
values caused by classifying those who commit 
an ordinary traffic offense in the same cate- 
gory as a thief. A clear separation between 
the criminal offense and the innocent breach 
of rules required by our complex civilization 
is needed to enable the public to view crime 
and the law in a truer perspective than is 
possible at present. 


No address. 


1007 Boecherer, Carl A. The accent on pro- 
tecting children. Law and Order, 13(3):22- 
23, 1965. 


The best protection a community can offer 
its children is a thorough education on how 
to avoid encounters with dangerous strangers. 
The short film entitled "Dangerous Stranger" 
deals with the possible dangers children 
face in playgrounds, parks, movies and school 
areas. This film tactfully, yet forcefully, 
impresses the child with the need to be on 
guard against strangers. Color books and 
instructional pamphlets are additional 
methods used to awaken children to possible 
danger situations. 


Carl A. Boecherer, Sergeant, Juvenile Division, 
Police Department, Bergenfield, New Jersey. 


1008 Oaks, Dallin H. Habeas corpus in the 
states, 1776-1865. The University of Chicago 
Law Review, 32(2):243-288, 1965. 


The writ of habeas corpus has justly been 
hailed as the "highest safeguard of liberty." 
Its origins were humble and held little 
promise of distinction. Its early use was 
merely a weapon in legal controversies between 
private individuals and in jurisdictional 
disputes among various courts, but eventually 
it evolved into the "Great Writ" to test an 
allegedly illegal confinement either to ensure 
release, admittance to bail or a prompt trial. 
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Today it can be used by federal courts to 
review the decisions of state courts in 
matters relating to the conduct of criminal 
trials. The privilege of the writ was 
mentioned in only three constitutions of the 
original twelve states but was considered 

as part of the tradition of all; it is 
included in the Constitution of almost all 

of them including those states later admitted. 
Statutes authorizing its grant were patterned 
after the English Habeas Corpus Act of 1679. 
The early reported habeas corpus cases can 

be classified into four groups: (1) criminal 
arrest or commitment most of which arose 
prior to conviction (unlike today) to obtain 
release on bail or dismissal of the pending 
charge (habeas corpus was not considered a 
substitute for appeal); (2) civil arrest or 
commitment; (3) other restraints such as con- 
finement by military authorites, commitment 
of the insane and slavery; and (4) third 
party users of the writ to obtain custody 

of the prisoner (this arose in cases concern- 
ing custody of children and slaves). In 
addition to habeas corpus, there existed a 
companion writ known as de homine replegiando 
which was available to replevy a man out of 
prison or out of the custody of a private 
person. The major significance of this writ 
was that trial of the issues was by a jury. 
Use of the writ was relatively widespread 

and was used for virtually every purpose for 
which habeas corpus was employed. 


No address. 


1009 Kamin, Chester. The availability of 
criminal jury trials under the sixth amend- 
ment. The University of Chicago Law Review, 
32(2) :311-336, 1965. 


The United States Constitution gives a right 
to a jury trial in all criminal prosecutions 
although this was rigidly and narrowly con- 
strued so as to exclude contempt, petty 
crimes and certain others. Fines and for- 
feitures imposed for administrative viola- 
tions were said not to be criminal in nature. 
A general theory that could be used to decide 
all such cases was never developed, but more 
recent cases show that the Court has come to 
regard the criminal jury trial as a funda- 
mental constitutional safeguard. Historical 
barriers to the use of juries are in jeopardy. 
The inroads began in cases restricting the 
criminal jurisdiction of military tribunals 
as well as court-marital jurisdiction over 
civilians. Later, it was held that a jury 
trial was necessary to denationalize citizens 
who left the country to evade the draft on 
the theory that such a penalty was penal in 
nature. In a very recent case, one accused 
of contempt without jury trial, on appeal, 
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was held properly convicted but there was a 
strong dissent. Even two members of the 
majority declared that severe punishment for 
contempt required a jury trial. In forming 
an analysis as to what purposes are thought 
to be served by the criminal jury trial the 
Court has been vague although lavish in its 
praise of the jury and the movement to extend 
the jury trial is apparently derived from an 
ill-defined impulse to protect individuals 
from unfair governmental action. Difficulties 
arise in attempting to distinguish which 
matters require jury trials and which do not. 
An acceptable general theory should consider 
the imposition of penalties but should reject 
the distinction between penal and regulatory 
enactments. Not all penalties, however, 
trouble the Court; it is the severe penalty 
that evokes the impulse for a jury trial. A 
general theory should take account of the 
impact of jury trials on effective criminal 
administration. 


No address. 


1010 Hoover, John Edgar. Primacy in parole 
and probation. Kansas Law Review, 13(3):343- 
350, 1965. 


Parole and probation have often been criti- 
cized for their failures, yet the principles 
upon which they rest are sound and are not at 
issue. The primary cause of dissatisfaction 
with parole and probation lies in the mal- 
aaministration of selection. People who 
represent a clear threat to society are too 
often released when the protection of society 
requires that they be separated. There is a 
need for the development of better standards 
in all aspects of parole and probation admini- 
stration. Supervisory officers should be 
professionals, trained for their career and 
skilled in counseling and the preparation of 
presentence reports. It must always be remen- 
bered that concern for the welfare of society 
must take precedence over concern for the 
prisoner. 


J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Washington, D.C. 
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1011 Dworkin, Roger B. Parolee not protected 
against unreasonable searches and seizures 
by his parole officer. Stanford Law Review, 
17(3) :514-518, 1965. 


In People v. Hernandez, a California District 
Court of Appeal held that the protection 
against unreasonable search and seizure 
given in the fourth and fourteenth amendments 
does not extend to a parolee. Generally in 
California, evidence seized by unreasonable 
search and seizure is excluded as a viola- 
tion of due process. The Hernandez case 
involved a search based on information 
received from an informer, and by holding 

that a parolee is not protected against un- 
reasonable search and seizure, the court 
avoided a rule requiring identification of 
informers. The court compared a parolee to 

a prison inmate who may be subjected to in- 
tense surveillance and search in spite of 

the fourth amendment. It is felt that the 
Court could have achieved the same result 
more properly by approaching the problem 

as one involving the reasonableness of the 
search rather than by denying the applica- 
bility of a constitutional guarantee. In 

re Jones suggests the former type of approach. 


No address. 


1012 Dorland, William A. California dis- 
courages probation officer testimony; in- 
voluntary admissions or privilege? Stanford 
Law Review, 17(3):525-531, 1965. 


In People v. Quinn, the California Supreme 
Court reversed a lower court and held that 
an involuntary admission to a probation 
officer was inadmissible in evidence. Since 
the difference between confessions and ad- 
missions is merely the extent to which they 
tend to establish the ultimate fact of 
guilt, the rationale requiring the exclusion 
of confessions from evidence applies to in- 
voluntary admissions as well. In this case, 
the Supreme Court assumed that the admission 
was induced substantially as a result of a 
statement concerning the recommendation of 
probation and therefore the admission was 
branded involuntary. This case has effec- 
tively precluded virtually all probation 
officer testimony in subsequent trials of 
the same accused. The court's approach main- 
tains the efficacy of the probation interview 
without encountering the problems which would 
be created by the recognition of an actual 
probation officer-convict statutory privilege. 


No address. 
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1013 Rechtswissenschaftliche Dokumentation. 
(Documentation of the legal sciences.) 
Referatezeitschrift fur die Staatss und 
Rechtswissenschaft, 3(1):1-128, 1965. 


Bibliography of books and articles in the 
field of law and government published in 
East and West Germany, USSR, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia is given. It includes the 
following subjects: criminal law, criminal 
procedure, criminology, forensic medicine, 
psychology and psychiatry, crime prevention, 
administration of justice, state prosecution, 
arbitration commissions, correction, new 
legislation (1964) in East European countries 
and legal bibliographies in Eastern Europe. 


Institut flr staatse und rechtswissenschaft- 
liche Forschung der Deutschen Akademie fur 
Staats= und Rechtswissenschaft "Walter 
Ulbricht," Abteilung Wissenschaftliche 
Dokumentation, Potsdam, Babelsberg II, 


Germany. 


1014 Celorio Guevara, Silvia Hilda. Delin- 
cuencia femenina. (Female delinquency.) 
Mexico, D.F., 1964. 181 p. 


In antiquity and the European middle ages, 
the position of the woman was one of in- 
feriority and complete dependence upon her 
parents or her husband. In Mexico, such a 
situation did not exist in the pre-Colombian 
period. Only the Spanish conquest established 
the legal inferiority of the woman which per- 
sisted till the cOth Century. Besides legal 
equality of women, modern Mexican codes 
(especially the project of 1963) take into 
consideration special characteristics of 
"female" offenses. In 1954, the first prison 
for women was set up in Mexico. Female de- 
linquency is predominantly a result of the 
conflicts within the woman created by her 
sexual functions. Critical periods connected 
with her sexual development and her maternity 
should be considered as extenuating circum- 
stances. In comparison with male crime, 
female crime in Mexico is more than six times 
smaller, Adultery and prostitution are not 
offenses, the latter being in Latin America 
a result of ignorance and economic misery. 

In case of such offenses as infanticide, the 
woman is still considered the offender despite 
the fact that the real guilt is usually on 
the part of the man. 


No address. 
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1015 Harrland, Harri. On the question of 
crime in both German states. Law and Legis- 
lation in the German Democratic Republic, 

no vol.(2):27-33, 1964. 


Crime rate in East Germany declined by 67.6 
percent in the period of 1946-1962. Only 
part of the crime increase in West Germany 
can be attributed to the rise of traffic 
offenses which has no comparable counterpart 
in East Germany because of the latter's low 
traffic density. The lower crime rate in 
East Germany is due mainly to different 
social and political conditions and to a 
more vigorous crime prevention effort. 


Harri Harrland, Office of the Prosecutor- 
General, Berlin, East Germany. 


1016 Creuzburg, Harry. Conditions for 
issuing an arrest warrant in the GDR. Law 
and Legislation in the German Democratic 
Republic, no vol.(2):35-38, 1964. 


ln East Germany, the warrant of arrest can 

be issued only if suspicion of escape or 
danger of collusion exists. With regard 

to the former, suspicion of escape is also 
assumed if the offense which is the object 
of the investigation carries a prison sentence 
of over two years. The danger of collusion 
is constructed if the accused intends to 
interfere with the detection of the offense. 
Preliminary detention is authorized if a 
person is caught in the act, or if conditions 
for the issuance of the warrant of arrest 
exist. In the future, other means of secur- 
ing the progress of criminal proceedings 
will be preferred to arrest, for example, 

a pledge on the part of labor groups or 
social organizations to guarantee that the 
accused will answer all summonses to appear 
at the trial. 


Harry Creuzburg, Assistant Editor, "Neue 
Justiz," Berlin, East Germany. 


1017 Krutsch, Walter. The Arbitration 
Commission - a new social organ of the GDR 
legal system. Law and Legislation in the 
German Democratic Republic, no vol.(2):39- 
45, 1964. 


Arbitration commissions will be created in 
the near future as a new organ of the admini- 
stration of justice in East Germany. The 
commissions, composed of elective non-pro- 
fessional members, will be set up in cities 
and villages as well as in industrial and 
agricultural enterprises. They will extend 
their jurisdiction over minor civil 
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and criminal cases such as petty theft, em- 
bezzlement, minor bodily injury, traffic 
offenses, minor violations of civil rights, 
slander, libel, neglect and work evasion. 
The sentences will mostly rely upon moral 
In some cases, organizations of 
citizens will be allowed to give guarantees 
for the reeducation of the offender. 







Walter Krutsch, Scientific Assistant, 
Ministry of Justice, Berlin, East Germany. 


1018 Lekschas, John, & Renneberg, Joachim. 
On the necessity and legal obligation to 
prosecute and punish war and Nazi crimes. 
Law and Legislation in the German Democratic 
Republic, no vol.(2):51-62, 1964. 


The obligation to prosecute Nazi war criminals 
stems from international agreements such as 
the Potsdam agreement and the rulings of 

the International Military Tribunal at 

The crimes against humanity are 
crimes under international law, not merely 

The current West German 
practice of prosecuting war criminals for 
ordinary crimes (e.g., individual manslaughter) 
denies the international character of the 

For the same reasons the 
proposed statute of limitations, which would 
void criminal liability of Nazi war criminals 
after a certain date, is contrary to inter- 
national law. 


under German law. 


committed crimes. 







John Lekschas, Prof. Dr., Institute of Cri- 
minal Law, Humboldt University, Berlin, East 


1019 Mey, Hans-Georg. 
Ruckfalls im intuitiven und im statistischen 
(Intuitive and statistical 
devices for the prediction of recidivism. ) 
Monatsschrift fur Kriminologie und Stra- 
frechtsreform, 48(1):1-12, 1965. 


Die Voraussage des 


Prognosever fahren, 


Meyer's prediction table for the recidivism 
of juvenile delinquents lists twenty-five 
factors which tend to produce recidivism. 
The table was applied to the inmates of the 
reformatory of Herford, West Germany, and 
found unsatisfactory. 
particularly inaccurate for inmates with 
determinate sentences. 
statistical prediction devices, such as 
Meyer's, which only collect symptoms without 
analyzing their structural interconnected- 
ness, is insufficient. 


The prediction was 


The use of merely 


An improved intuitive 





method based upon the results of psychologi- 
cal and criminological research proved to be 
@ more accurate method for the prediction 
of recidivism in the case of the Herford 
inmates. 


Hans-Georg Mey, 49 Herford, Eimterstrasse 15, 
Herford, West Germany. 


1020 Seeler, Hans-Joachim. Umfang und 
Grenzen des Gnadenrechts. (Scope and limits 
of the right to pardon.) Monatsschrift fur 
Kriminologie und Strafrechtsreform, 48(1):13- 
20, 1965. 


Pardon in West German law eliminates all con- 
sequences of the sentence as far as they 

are directly connected with the sentence 

and concern the future. On the other hand, 
the indirect consequences of the sentence 
(e.g., loss of academic title, loss of 
official position, etc.) cannot be eliminated 
by way of pardon because of the limited 
powers of the pardoning authority. Pardon 
cannot be used before the sentence becomes 
legally valid. During the proceedings when 
other ways to modify the consequences of the 
sentence are still open to the court, pardor 
cannot be used. 


Hans-Joachim Seeler, 2 Hamberg-Bramfeld, 
Sonnentauweg 3, West Germany. 


1021 Eliasberg, Wladimir. Gutachten in einem 
Sittlichkeitsprozess. (kxpert opinion in a 
trial of sex offense.) Monatsschrift fur 
Kriminologie und Strafrechtsreform, 48(1):21- 
35, 1965. 


In the trial against a defendant accused of 
the sexual abuse of a child, the child's testi- 
mony had to be confronted with the analysis 
of the defendant's motivation. Sex offenses 
against children are usually committed either 
by juveniles with certain mental defects or 
by persons with limited sexual potency and 
aggression. Despite the fact that the child's 
testimony pointed against the defendant, the 
psycho-physical analysis revealed none of the 
preconditions necessary for the commitment 

of sex abuse of the child. Motivational analy- 
sis is the most important device for the ex- 
planation of psychosexual situations. 


Wladimir Eliasberg, 151 Central Park West, 
New York 23, New York. 





1022 Liebenson, Harold A., & Wepman, 
The psychologist as a witness. 
288 p. 


Joseph M. 
Mundelein, Illinois, Callaghan, 1964. 


Lawyers and courts must understand the 
differences between medicine and psychology. 
The psychologist reaches his conclusions 
through the study of behavior by means of 
objective and projective tests. The doctor's 
conclusions are based on medical approaches 
which includes the recital of subjective, 
personal complaints. The psychologist's 
testimony is useful in a situation where the 
client's behavior is a factor, as in the 

case of a brain injury and resultant aphasia. 
The psychologist can determine whether or 
not the client will recover sufficiently 
enough to resume his normal life. When pre- 
senting the psychologist as a witness in the 
direct examination, the lawyer should have 
the psychologist explain that psychology is 
a science distinct from medicine. The psy- 
chologist should be asked to describe his 
training and education and how he administers 
tests and interprets the results. During 
the cross examination,objections should be 
made to medical questions asked the psycho- 
logist. 


No address. 


1023 Allen, Francis A. The borderland of 
criminal justice: essays in law and cri- 
minology. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1964. 139 p. 


The central problem of criminal law is that 
of achieving the objectives of public order 
through the use of power so regulated as to 
preserve and nourish basic political values. 
A system of criminal justice is not the 
proper vehicle for the administration of 
social services. Rehabilitative ideals are 
no substitute for procedural fairness and 
justice. The emphasis on psychiatric assess- 
ment of the accused tends to detract from the 
question of first determining the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. Juvenile courts 
must reassert the norms of the community 

and protect its security when confronted 
with deviant behavior. A reasonable case 

for the abolition of the death penalty can 

be made, but it should not be seen as a 
panacea for the problems of criminal justice. 


Francis A, Allen, Professor, University of 
Chicago Law School, Chicago, Dlinois. 
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1024 Keyserling, Leon H. Progress or 
poverty. The U.S. at the crossroads. 
Washington, D.C., Conference on Economic 
Progress, 1964. 150 p. 


The United States is capable of virtually 
eradicating the poverty which engulfs thirty- 
four million Americans within a decade. 
Success in this undertaking will involve 
success in other areas as well: the restora- 
tion and maintenance of maximum employment 
and high economic growth, the wiping out of 
the fundamental causes of racial tensions, 
the provision of full educational opportu- 
nities, adequate health services and housing 
for all, the renewal of cities and improve- 
ment of rural living and the solution of 
thorny financial problems which beset govern- 
ments at all levels. The advance of science, 
techonology and automation means that an 
accelerated rate of reduction of poverty is 
the only practical way to utilize fully 

the growing productive powers of the United 
States. This does not imply harsh or revolu- 
tionary redistributive programs; the policies 
needed to help the poor might change some 
income shares slightly in the short-run. But 
these programs would hurt no one even in 

the short run and in the long run would in- 
measurably benefit all by improving the total 
economic performance so that there will be 
much more for all. While private enterprises 
and state and local governments must bear 
their fair share of responsibility in moving 
towards these objectives, the federal govern- 
ment must take the lead. More federal spend- 
ing is preferable to more tax reduction be- 
cause wisely directed spending is more helpful 
to the poor. 


No address. 


1025 Glueck, Sheldon, & Glueck, Eleanor. 
Ventures in criminology. Selected recent 
papers. London, Tavistock, 1964. 373 p. 
(International Library of Criminology, No. 9) 


Recent papers by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
selected for relevance to problems that 

have been engaging the attention of cri- 
minologists and penologists make up this 
collection. The first chapter presents a 
review of the authors’ numerous research pro- 
jects, past and present, and plans for the 
future. Part One reviews aspects of juvenile 
delinquency causation. Part Two is concerned 
with the theory and practice of prediction 
and early identification of delinquents 

for the purpose of deflecting criminal 
careers through educative and therapeutic 
intervention and includes a discussion of 

the role of the predictive technique in im- 
proving practices in sentencing and releasing. 
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Part Three deals with correctional practices 
in the treatment of the offender and the in- 
dividualization of sentencing. Part Four 
presents a discussion of fundamental issues 
in criminologic research and an examination 
of criticisms of Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency, followed by a chronological biblio- 
graphy of publications by the authors from 
1923 to 1963. 


No address. 


1026 McCune, Shirley D. & Skoler, Daniel L. 
Juvenile court judges in the United States: 
a national profile (Part I). Crime and 
Delinquency, 11(2):121-131, 1965. 


Despite the considerable attention given 
recently to the juvenile court and the 
central position of the juvenile court judge 
as decisionmaker in both adjudication and 
disposition, relatively little is known about 
the 3,000 individuals, mostly men, who per- 
form the job. A comprehensive survey, 
launched by the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges and conducted by the George 
Washington University Center for Behavioral 
Sciences among all juvenile court judges of 
the United States, was designed to elicit 
data on personal characteristics, job history, 
professional training, jurisdiction and 
resources and related information. The result- 
ing profile may be summarized as follows: 
juvenile court judges devote a relatively 
minor part of their workload to juvenile 
matters, many of them have inadequate pro- 
fessional preparation or little opportunity 
for inservice training, they have inadequate 
staff resources, they are not adequately com- 
pensated, and they are primarily elected 
public servants with a background emphasizing 
public service. Internal variations are many 
and appear to follow the population size of 
the jurisdiction with least favorable condi- 
tions existing in smaller or rural courts. 


Shirley D. McCune, Research Associate, George 
Washington University, Center for Behavioral 
Sciences, Washington, D.C. 





1027 Richmond, Mark S. The jail blight. 
Crime and Delinquency, 11(2):132-141, 1965. 


local jails have been part of society's law 
enforcement machinery for a long time. They 
have been, and still are, designed for safe~- 
keeping and, supposedly, correction of the 
offender, but many are actually little more 
than enforced meeting places. There are 

too many people needlessly committed to 
jail. For most offenders, jail is the first 
step in detention and supervision regardless 
of the outcome of the charges placed against 
them. Concern over jail problems is now 
more widespread than ever before, and efforts 
are being made to correct them: alterna- 
tives to bail and the use of summons in 
place of arrest have been tried selectively 
in New York City. What is needed is a new 
approach to jail that begins by taking out 
of jail the persons who do not belong there, 
and fashions the jail as an essential and 
effective part of a balanced correctional 
system. 


Mark S. Richmond, Consultant, Massachusetts 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 33 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Massachusetts, 02108. 


1028 Geis, Gilbert. Statistics concerning 
race and crime. Crime and Delinquency, 
11(2):142-150, 1965. 


Statistics purporting to show the amount of 
crime in a society possess serious short- 
comings as accurate indicators of the item 
they are measuring. Our best measure of 
criminal behavior is a category labeled 
crime known to the police and these are 
generally arrest statistics. But many 
crimes, due to the invisibility of an act 
and unwillingness to report it, are not 
reported. Arrest statistics, unless we 
resort to reckless extrapolation, do not 
tell much about criminal activity among 
minority groups. The elimination of racial 
classifications from public criminal sta- 
tistical reports would probably do much 
good and little harm. 


Gilbert Geis, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, 
California State College, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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1029 Chwast, Jacob. Value conflicts in 
law enforcement. Crime and Delinquency, 
11(2):151-161, 1965. 


Goal-oriented guides for behavior of law 
enforcement officers must be made explicit. 
The sources of values are both personal and 
social. Social values, largely derived from 
middle-class values of the outside society 
and from informal demands within the police 
apparatus, emphasize promptness, cleanliness, 
propriety and orderliness. These values 
differ somewhat from those of lower-class 
society, where life may be a battle for 
survival. The police officer finds it diffi- 
cult to cope with the conflict in values. 

The concept of opportunity structure can be 
applied in understanding police values and 
patterns of behavior. Legitimate opportu- 
nities for success within a police depart- 
ment are limited. Furthermore, the nature 
of the police task with its emphasis on regu- 
lation and control is conservative, and the 
pressure of a police officer toward conformity 
is intense. Cults of secrecy, sequestration, 
xenophobia and dishonesty are all, in part, 
attributable to feelings of impotence and 
alienation within a yast, impersonal machine. 
The fundamental task of the police, if they 
are to achieve professionalism, is to resolve 
the dilemma of integrating what is an essen- 
tially authoritarian system into what is 
essentially a democratic social, economic 

and political system. It is a problem of 
maximizing autonomous functioning within a 
social system which frowns upon individuali- 
zation. 


Jacob Chwast, Ph.D., Director, Mental Health 
Consultation Services, The Educational 
Alliance, 197 East Broadway, New York, New 
York. 


1030 Schepses, Erwin. A note on labels. 
Crime and Delinquency, 11(2):162-166, 1965. 


"Persons in need of supervision" (PINS), is 
a new category added to "delinquent" and 
"neglected" by the New York Family Court Act 
in 1962. Well-meaning designations attached 
to persons or institutions when the inventor 
of the label wants to demonstrate a more pro- 
gressive attitude toward a problem, is con- 
fused about the purpose of the institution 
he names or wishes to mislead the public, 
frequently assume damaging connotations. 
Distinguishing between delinquents and PINS 
is indefensible in theory and treatment. 
Children adjudicated delinquent and those in 
need of supervision now receive the same 
treatment at training schools whether they 
have been "committed" or "placed." All 
children who appear in court for behavioral 
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difficulties should be called delinquent 
which is honest and generally understood. 
It is the offense which stigmatizes the 
child, not the label attached to hin. 


Erwin Schepses, Assistant Youth Parole 
Director, Home Service Bureau, Boys' Train- 
ing Schools, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany, 
New York, 12207. 


1031 Rosenheim, Margaret K., & Skoler, 
Daniel L. The lawyer's role at intake and 
detention stages of juvenile court pro- 
ceedings. Crime and Delinquency, 11(2): 
167-174, 1965. 


Intake and detention are preliminary stages 
of the juvenile court process involving 
determinations as to which cases shall be 
referred for formal disposition and which 
cases require secure custody of the child 
pending hearing. Lawyers can play both 
traditional and special "defense counsel" 
roles in these stages. Where detention is 
involved which affects both the child's 
liberty and parental rights to custody, 
representation at the point of detention 

and in detention hearings is desirable. 
Where the alleged offense or any substantial 
element is denied, representation at the 
point of intake also is desirable. General- 
ized representation at intake is not a 
realistic goal, in view of limited attorney 
resources, but some provision for legal 
advice to social service personnel who per- 
form the intake function would help insure 
the child's rights at that juncture. Counsel 
should be available at the adjudication and 
disposition hearings in all cases and pri- 
vately retained counsel should be able to 
participate at any point in the procedure. 


Margaret K. Rosenheim, J. D., Associate 
Professor, School of Social Service Admini- 
stration, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


1032 Craig, Maude M., & Glick, Selma J. 
Application of the Glueck Social Prediction 
Table on an ethnic basis. Crime and Delin- 
quency, 11(2):175-185, 1965. 


The Glueck Social Prediction Table which the 
New York City Youth Board, an agency concerned 
with the prevention and control of delin- 
quency, set out to test in 1952 (in a ten- 
year study on a sample of 301 boys; 130 
whites, 130 Negroes and 41 Puerto Ricans) 

has been validated as an instrument for 

early identification of youngsters whose 
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potential for delinquency is great unless 
effective intervention is introduced. The 
test explored the validity of the table in 
its application to all ethnic groups. The 
prediction table yielded an overall accuracy 
of 84.8 percent in spotting potential delin- 
quents and 97.1 percent accuracy in select- 
ing potential nondelinquents with a slight 
difference in accuracy of the table as 
applied to the three ethnic groups. The 
boys' families were noted on a three-factor 
table: (1) supervision by mother; (2) disci- 
pline by mother; and (3) cohesiveness of 
family. Analysis was made of broken homes, 
illegitimacy, financial dependency, registra- 
tions with social agencies, and delinquency 
in family. Of the forty-four boys in this 
study who became delinquent, over half 
started their deviate behavior before their 
twelfth birthday; thirty-nine of them con- 
tinued to commit delinquent acts. 


Maude M, Craig, Director of Research, New 
York City Youth Board, 79 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York. 


1033 Trevvett, Nina B. 
quency-prone children. 
11(2):186-191, 1965. 


As part of a project seeking ways to prevent 
delinquency in elementary schools in a slum 
area of Washington, D.C., the Glueck five- 
factor prediction table was used in a study 
of 162 children to identify those predelin- 
quent or delinquency-prone children for whom 
special services could be provided. The 
five-factor scale was not sufficiently dis- 
criminative since many of the predictive 
scores fell into the middle range or even- 
change group; also the five-factor scale was 
not suitable for a wide variety of family 
situations. Subsequent use of the three- 
factor table proved most accurate and left 
only twenty-six children in the even chance 
group. A follow-up study, conducted in 
January 1963, consisted of examination of the 
police and court records of the children. 
Only seventeen percent of the children have 
reached their eighteenth birthday. Results 
so far show one hundred percent accuracy in 
predicting nondelinquency and eighty percent 
accuracy in predicting delinquency. The per- 
centage of predictive accuracy was lower 
among females than among males. 


Identifying delin- 
Crime and Delinquency, 


No address. 


1034 Rubin, Sol. Developments in correc- 
tional law. Crime and Delinquency, 11(2): 
192-199, 1965. 


As indicated by legislation enacted and 

court decisions, some of the developments 

in correctional law during 1964 may be 
summarized as follows: in the area of pro- 
bation practice, the function of the proba- 
tion officer as a social investigator has 
been expanded; in New Jersey what constitutes 
an adequate presentence investigation report 
has been more clearly enumerated; in the area 
of adult correctional services, Delaware 
established a comprehensive department of 
correction, and several states enacted laws 
affecting sentencing or parole; and in the 
juvenile and family court areas, several 
court decisions still upheld practices short 
shrift to due process of law for juveniles. 


Sol Rubin, Counsel, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23 Street, 
New York, New York, 10010. 


1035 Mulford, Harold A. Drinking and 
deviant drinking, U.S.A., 1963. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 25(4) :634-650, 
1964, 


A sample of persons chosen by random proce- 
dures to represent the total United States 
population of age twenty-one and over were 
interviewed to determine the frequency of 
drinkers, ex-drinkers and deviant drinkers 
in various social segments of the population. 
Findings indicated that a large number of 
Americans drink. Rates of drinkers vary by 
geographic regions, sex, age, education, 
residence, religion, income, occupation 

and marital status. All social groups con- 
tained ex-drinkers, but in varying propor- 
tions. The overlap in the percentage of 
those people who reported themselves as 
heavy drinkers and those who had experienced 
trouble due to drinking indicated the amount 
of deviant drinkers. Past studies as well 
as this one indicate that drinking rates 

are increasing. Individual drinking patterns, 
including deviant drinking, seem to be 
socially determined. 


Harold A. Mulford, Associate Professor of 
Research, Departments of Psychiatry and 
Sociology, University of Iowa, Ames, Iowa. 





1036 Matsushima, John. Communication and 
cottage parent supervision in a residential 
treatment center. Child Welfare, 43(10): 
529-534, 5555 1964. 


The cottage parent plays a crucial role in 
providing a therapeutic living experience 

in the residential treatment center. The 
parents must identify with the purposes of 
the institution so that they do not let the 
behavior of the children manipulate them. 
The needs of cottage parents must be met, 
and recognition for their efforts is due 
them. Staff training programs should be 
further developed, and supervision by staff 
and an exchange of views between institution 
staff and parents would be constructive. 
Parents are to be educated to direct children 
toward acceptable behavior. These adults 
should be of stable character who are gen- 
uinely interested in children. Group inter- 
action for exchange of views among cottage 
parents is also essential. Parents can join 
with staff in contributing their suggestions 
for solutions to problems that may arise. 
The cottage parent supervisor forms an 
important link between the institution thera- 
pists and the cottage parents. 


John Matsushima, Chief, Research and Group 
Work, Children's Aid Society, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


1037 Wolins, Martin, & Piliavin, Irving. 
Institution or foster family: a century of 
debate. New York, New York, Child Welfare 
League of America, 1964. 62 p. 


Arguments about the respective features and 
comparative merits of foster homes and in- 
stitutions have gone through various cycles 
of activity and dormancy. Lately, they have 
been showing signs of revival. In the 19th 
century debates, the protagonists of foster 
family care won out. As a result of their 
triumph, marked changes took place in the 
relative number of children in the two kinds 
of settings. This trend is borne out by 
statistical evidence. The total number of 
dependent and neglected children in foster 
care has increased steadily. This trend, 
which seems to signify a change in the philo- 
sophy of foster care, has resulted from in- 
creases in the total foster care population 
rather than from a drop in the number of 
children in institutions. While the issue 
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of group versus family care remains, what is 
true or false in these views depends on the 
framework, the time, the service pattern and 
the child. Foster care practice has evolved 
to the point where workers are expected to 
use the range of available facilities appro- 
priate to the problems presented by the 
children being served. What is crucially 
needed in child welfare work now is system- 
atic and empirical data upon which to base 
practice theory. 


No address. 


1038 Iowa. Board of Parole. Jobs for 
ex-cons; an analysis of employment policies 
and practices of 95 business firms in 16 
midwestern cities, by Walter A. Lunden, 
Ames, Iowa, Iowa State University of Science 
and Technology, 1964, 23 p. mimeo. 


Since satisfactory employment is the basic 
element in non-institutional rehabilitation 
of offenders, ninety-five executives of 
manufacturing plans in sixteen midwestern 
states were interviewed by college students 
during 1962-1963 in order to determine their 
views on the employment of released felons. 
Job placement for released prisoners is 

made difficult by the fact that a large 
number of felons are repeaters who move from 
place to place and change jobs frequently 
and that many are unskilled workers. En- 
ployers tend to have one standard for em- 
Ployees and another higher requirement for 
felons. The interviews attempted to learn 
what business men think about hiring dis- 
charged or paroled felons. The appendix 
contains a sample interview form. Some of 
the questions consider what policies busi- 
ness firms may have about hiring released 
convicts, what experiences companies have 
had with them, and how other employees and 
the public may regard the practice. More 
than three-quarters of the firms stated that 
their employment policies permitted the 
hiring of discharged felons. The most 
important factors favoring employment were 
the character and personality of the man as 
well as his record in and out of prison. In 
general, there were four times more favorable 
than unfavorable results of such employment. 
Many expressed the view that acceptance of 
the felon by his fellow workers depended 
much on his attitude and ability to get along 
with others. Suggestions were made by the 
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interviewees as to how to make it possible 
for firms to employ more felons. Most 
suggestions centered about the work of the 
parole officer. Many expressed a desire 
for more complete information about the man 
under consideration. 


Walter A. Lunden, Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology, Ames, Iowa. 


1039 University of Texas. Southwest Center 
for Law and the Behavioral Sciences, The 
correctional worker as an agent of change, 
by Jay Hall and Martha S. Williams. Austin, 
no date, 16 p. mimeo. 


The correctional worker must see that 
offenders make certain changes in their be- 
havior so that they are no longer a threat 
to society. It is his job then, as an agent 
of change, to understand and learn to manage 
forces relevant to the motivations, responsi- 
bilities and conditions for change. Motiva- 
tion for change will be experienced when an 
individual recognizes that his current be- 
havior is no longer adequate for satisfying 
his needs. The task confronting the agent 
of change is one of creating conditions 
under which this recognition is likely to 
occur and then providing guidelines relative 
to the direction of change. The type of 
motivation which is enduring and relatively 
stable is change via internalization, i.e., 
acceptance by the individual of influence 
and changes because the content of the in- 
duced behavior is intrinsically rewarding. 
The responsibility for change is a shared 
one; the change agent creating the condi- 
tions, the decision to change resting with 
the changee. Both participants must identify 
the goals and plan the means toward achieving 
them. The conditions for change, both 
extant and potential, which aid or inhibit 
change must be considered. The two processes 
of exposure of ideas and objectives and bi- 
lateral feedback are the most essential tools 
for achieving effective communication, under- 
standing and trust among clients. This in- 
volves mutual evaluation of performance so 
that in the process of understanding change 
the correctional worker himself may need to 
change. 






Jay Hall, Southwest Center for Law and the 
Behavioral Sciences, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 








1040 University of Texas. Southwest Center 
for Law and the Behavioral Sciences. Stra- 
tegies of change: the roles of conformity 
- commitment, by Jay Hall. Austin, 1964, 
14 p. 


In an effort to make the change agent aware 
of the change process and his relationship 
to that process, the change grid, which in- 
dicates individual strategies of change, 

has been created. The grid is constructed 
to reflect the relationships between two 
basic dimensions experienced by the change 
agent in his assessment of the changee: the 
concern for conformity and the concern for 
commitment. The degree of concern for 
either dimension is closely related to the 
effectiveness of change strategies. The 
strategies reflect a strong orientation 
toward the incompatibility of these two con- 
cerns. Such strategies include change via 
compliance which is characterized by a maxi- 
mal concern for conformity, client-centered 
change, which focuses on the commitment of 
the individual and four mixed strategies of 
change which consider the concerns of con- 
formity and commitment simultaneously in 
spite of their juxtaposition. A quite 
different strategy is represented in an 
assumption based on research in the behavioral 
sciences which indicates that where there is 
a high level of participation and involvement 
in goal-setting activities, there is an 
equally high degree of commitment and con- 
formity to those behaviors deemed necessary 
for goal attainment. In this strategy, change 
via credibility, the change agent adopts a 
problem solving orientation to the induction 
of change which results in a reevaluation 
of process and consequences relative to 
goals. The changee is a learner who works 
for a more realistic perception of himself 
within the context of his own society. 


Jay Hall, Southwest Center for Law and the 
Behavioral Sciences, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 


1041 University of Texas. Southwest Center 
for Law and the Behavioral Sciences. Signs 
and symptomatologies of maladjustment with 
special reference to parolees, by Ira Iscoe. 
Austin, 1964, 4 p. mimeo. 


In alerting parole officers to the early 
detection of maladjustment of parolees, the 
parole officer is reminded that the psycho- 
logical defense mechanisms exhibited by a 
person with a severe emotional problem is 


only an extension of the normal adjustment 
mechanism of normal human beings. The exces- 
sive use of these mechanisms, their intensity 
and prolonged nature should, however, alert 


the parole officer. Difficulty in the area 
of habit patterns evidenced by inability to 
Sleep and carelessness in dress and grooming 
indicate inadequate adjustment. Hostility, 
resentment and fear, understandable reactions, 
carried to the point where they interfere 
with interpersonal relations are definite 
danger signs. Another sign of difficulty 
would be the parolee's failure to establish 
social relations and his rejection of employ- 
ment opportunities, training or education. 
Excessive use of fantasy and blaming of 
others, violent outbursts of temper, talk of 
self-destruction and failure to meet minimum 
obligations are all signs of severe distur- 
bance. The parole officer should also be 
alert to psychosomatic and hypochondriacal 
problems. 


Ira Iscoe, Department of Psychology, The 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


1042 National Committee for Children and 
Youth. National Conference on Problems of 
Rural Youth in a Changing Environment. Post 
conference: early action. Washington, D.C., 
1965, 37 Pe ‘ 


In evaluating the National Conference on 
Problems of Rural Youth in a Changing Environ- 
ment, a questionnaire was sent to each parti- 
cipant concerning follow-up activities. The 
responses included the following: (1) in- 
creased awareness of the problems of rural 
youth by participants and the public; 

(2) scheduling of several national, regional 
and state conferences; (3) mobilization of 
rural communities for action; and (4) 
strengthening of schools in areas such as 
vocational training,specialized education 
and teacher preparation programs. As a 
result of the conference, organizations such 
as the Boy Scouts of America and the YWCA 
have intensified their related education 
programs. Although most of the delegates 
expressed concern with the need to continue 
education and training to meet occupational 
needs, quite a few stressed the need to 
generate employment opportunities for rural 
youth through special private and public 
community programs. The major areas of con- 
cern listed by states and numerically tabu- 
lated are as follows: the dropout problem 
and the need to provide education beyond 
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high school; the vocational problem of 
counseling and training to meet occupational 
needs; the educational problem of improving 
the quality of public school instruction 
and other educational opportunities for 
rural youth. The participants also made 
several recommendations to the National 
Committee such as the organization of more 
conferences and workshops, the publication 
of the findings of the conference and in- 
creased support of basic research by the 
National Committee for Children and Youth. 


National Committee for Children and Youth, 
Association Building 1145 Nineteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


1043 Veillard-Cybulska, H. Juvenile delin- 
quency and economic development. Inter- 
= Child Welfare Review, 18(3):86-91, 
1964. 


Studies of the correlation between industrial- 
ization and urbanization and juvenile delin- 
quency in several European countries are 
being coordinated in Poland. Studies within 
Poland indicate that juvenile delinquency 

in the cities begins at a very early age 

and that the city rate is about three times 
larger than the country rate. Also, juvenile 
delinquency was found to be much higher in 
the new industrial cities than in the older 
industrial cities of comparable size. In 

the new industrial city of Nowa Huta (in 
1954) eighty-two percent of the young 
offenders were living on their own in the 
town independent of any family control. 
Recent research indicates that young people 
living with their parents dominate the figures 
at present. It appears that after some years 
of intense economic development, different 
social groups and institutions begin to over- 
come disorganization and the causes of 
juvenile delinquency begin to disappear. 


No address. 


1044 Cressey, Donald R. The respectable 
criminal, Trans-action, 2(3):12-15, 1965. 


White collar criminals, such as embezzlers, 
are often persons of respectability and high 
social status and are usually very different 
from the average offender. In cases of em- 
bezzlement, the following three factors are 
often present: (1) the feeling that a per- 
sonal financial problem is unshareable; 

(2) the knowledge of how to solve the problem 
in secret, by violating a position of 
financial trust; and (3) the ability to find 
a formula which describes the act in words, 
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such as “borrow,” which does not conflict 
with the image of oneself as a trusted 
person. Embezzling can be effectively 
blocked either at the first or third point. 
Companies can develop programs which would 
enable employees to share their financial 
problems with their employers. On the third 
point, companies can introduce educational 
programs that emphasize how trust violators 
commonly use verbalizations to avoid con- 
sidering themselves as crooks. 


Donald R. Cressey, Ph.D., Dean, College of 
Letters and Science, University of Califor- 
nia at Santa Barbara, Goleta, California. 


1045 Kay, Julius. About the unknown 
robber. Justice of the Peace & Local Govern- 
ment Review, 129(12):184-185, 1965. 


Official English statistics put the pro- 
portion of solved offenses at about forty 
percent of all reported crimes. However, 
the offenders who are caught are not repre- 
sentative of the total criminal population. 
Successful, uncaught robbers appear to be 
intelligent and capable of discipline and 
teamwork. Long-term prison sentences with 
their emphasis on reforming the individual 
are not an appropriate way to deal with 
such offenders when they are finally caught. 
They generally neither need to learn a trade 
or need the services of psychotherapy. The 
best deterrent for such offenders would be 
the certainty of detection, of arrest and 
effective prevention of their enjoying the 
fruits of crime. 


No address. 


1046 Peberdy, G. R. Homosexuality and the 
law. The Medico-Legal Journal, 33(Part One): 
29-34, 1965. 


English law is concerned only with some 
selected parts of homosexual conduct; not 
the whole field of homosexuality. There are 
four main homosexual offenses: gross in- 
decency, buggery, indecent assault and per- 
sistent importuning. Critics of the law 
feel that private sexual acts between con- 
senting adults should not be penalized. It 
is also felt that the offenses of indecent 
assault and importuning should be modified 
to equate the penalties for both male and 
female offenders. A brief history of enact- 


ments concerning homosexual offenses is com- 
pared with the evolvement of public attitudes 
toward homosexuality. The forces of public 


opinion toward alteration or continuance 
of the laws on homosexuality are derived 
from considerations of social prudence and 
emotionality as opposed to scientific 
finding. It is recommended that the laws 
be changed in view of modern knowledge of 
psychopathology. 


G. R. Peberdy, M.D., Consultant Psychiatrist, 
Newcastle General Hospital, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, England. 


1047 Draper Correctional Center. The 
Draper experiment: a dramatic use of pro- 
grammed instruction in a prison for youthful 
offenders, by John M. McKee, and Donna M, 
Seay. Paper presented at the Conference on 
Programmed Learning and Electronic Media in 
Educational and Training Systems of the 
Detroit Society for Programmed Instruction, 
January 28, 1965. Elmore, Alabama, 8 p. 
app. mimeo, 


Programmed instruction is a primary function 
in all of Draper's experimental projects 

in education and human development. It is 
the technique used in both the academic and 
vocational programs of the institution. In 
the Self-Instruction School, which includes 
a curriculum of 350 courses, there are eighty- 
five students, a cadre of academically~ad- 
vanced inmates (called the Service Corps, 
which helps the supervisor of the program), 
and four college co-op students (called the 
College Corps). A vocational training pro- 
gram at Draper proposes to create programmed 
materials for several basic trades for which 
such materials do not now exist. This pro- 
gram will have several experimental and 
demonstration objectives to evaluate its 
effectiveness. One section of the program 
will be the programming unit, consisting of 
four programmers and an artist, which will 
produce the training material. A third area 
of training is in personal-social skill de- 
velopment which includes attitude and be- 
havior changes. Appendixes to the report 
give an organizational chart of: the Self- 
Instructional School; the programming unit 
of the vocational experimental-demonstration 
project (including the topics to be de- 
veloped); and the project in its entirety. 


John M, McKee, Ph.D., Draper Correctional 
Center, Elmore, Alabama. 





1048 Kelly, T. W. Vocational training in 
a correctional school: a new concept. 
International Child Welfare Review, 18(1-2): 
9-19, 1964. 


The Youth Training School under the direction 
of the California Department of the Youth 
Authority has a capacity of 1,200 boys. It 
is a vocational training institution for 
boys aged seventeen through twenty-three. 
The program consists of one half day of 
formal skill training and one half day of 
related work experience. The maintenance 
and operation of the school itself are part 
of the formal vocational training program. 
Each boy received by the center is tested to 
determine his problems and capabilities, as 
well as his willingness to apply himself to 
the trades taught at the school. Each case 
is reviewed by the program evaluation com- 
mittee every ninety days to check over-all 
progress. Following completion of the pro- 
gram, the ward is placed on parole. Work 
habits and good work attitudes are emphasized. 
Academic training provides an opportunity to 
complete high school. Before leaving the 
school, the boys are advised on employment 
opportunities and are frequently helped to 
obtain jobs. ’ 


T. W. Kelly, Education Program Supervisor, 
Department of the Youth Authority, Sacramento, 
California. 


1049 Dewendre, T. 0. Training of child 
welfare personnel in Ceylon. International 
Child Welfare Review, 18(1-2):19-25, 1964. 


The Department of Probation and Child Care 
Services is responsible for all welfare 
activities which focus on deprived children. 
Social service jobs need trained personnel 

and necessary qualifications are clearly 
stipulated. A three month in-service training 
course is held for probation officers, non- 
institutional and institutional workers. 
Officers also participate in refresher courses. 
Conferences are held to improve techniques 

and increase understanding of the work. 

Senior officers are trained for casework 
supervision. Voluntary agency personnel and 
managers also receive special training. In 
the past few years, the government has assumed 
greater responsibility for the child welfare 
services of Ceylon through financial and 
technical guidance. 


No address. 
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1050 Nakhooda, Zulie. Training for child 
welfare in India. International Child 
Welfare Review, 18(1-2):25-33, 1964. 


With the development of the social sciences 
came the realization that an understanding of 
the individual in his social and economic 
environment is necessary. In India, pro- 
fessional social workers are scarce, and 

the "volunteer" serves an important role. 
Short courses are offered for the layman 

in social work, and the number of interested 
students had increased since the first course 
was offered in 1951. Training orientations 
shifted from recreation to general child 
welfare. The search for social work employ- 
ment is indicative of the development of a 
full-fledged profession. A full year course 
is planned to include the elementary princi- 
ples of social work and training experience. 


No address. 


1051 News of the International Association 
of Youth Magistrates. International Child 
Welfare Review, 18(1-2):36-43, 1964. 


Poland has always been very interested in 
education and social work efforts to help 
children and families. Different circum- 
stances, however, hampered the development 
of the children's courts and social services; 
before the second World War and during the 
war these activities came to a standstill. 
Both professionals and volunteers have been 
active as probation officers since the war. 
Permanent workers must recruit, train and 
organize volunteers and the number of volun- 
teers increases constantly. Holiday camps 
and other recreational group activities have 
been set up by the workers for delinquents 
on probation. Afterschool classes are avail- 
able; advanced classes and even special 
schools have been established to deal with 
the school problems which are a major factor 
in delinquency. Vocational training and 
employment placement bureaus function for 
adolescents who have trouble finding jobs. 
Causes and factors surrounding recidivist 
rates are carefully surveyed. 


No address. 
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1052 Gula, Martin. Group homes - new and 
differentiated tools in child welfare, 
delinquency, and mental health. Child 
Welfare, 43(8):393-397, 1964. 


Group homes can be used in different ways; 
they provide an additional resource between 
the small foster home and the large insti- 
tution, and with further experimenting, 
agencies may expand their use of group homes 
in a coordinated effort with other resources. 
All varieties of foster family homes are pri- 
vate families who volunteer to use their 
home to provide care, in a family setting, 
for children living away from their own 
homes. They vary according to the number 

of children cared for, the nature of the 
foster parents' qualifications, and by the 
financial arrangement between the agency and 
the foster parents. Institution dwellings 
are owned or rented by agencies or corporate 
groups, and staff is employed on a working 
week, salaried basis. Community life is used 
on a wider scale, and the operation is more 
closely supervised by professional staff at 
the agency or clinic. The pre-school-to- 
adolescent child may be placed in a special- 
ized foster home where the parents have an 
almost professional orientation in working 
with the agency. The needs of the child are 
too great for the ordinary foster parent or 
for an institution with professional services. 
The agency-owned foster home is supervised by 
the agency, and the facility exists for the 
children even if the foster parents resign. 
Children cared for are usually from eight to 
eighteen years of age and may be in school 

or employed. Less family atmosphere per- 
vades an agency-operated group home. The 
agency provides supervision, and there may be 
several unrelated adults providing casework 
in varying degrees of intensity. Treatment 
for the child in any of these settings depends 
upon his emotional condition, the situation 
within his family, and his individual needs 
for development. Group homes should be a 
supplement, not a substitute, for the services 
rendered by the traditional foster home and 
the institution. 


Martin Gula, Specialist on Group Care, 
Children's Bureau, Welfare Administration, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 





1053 Herstein, Norman. What is a group 
—— Child Welfare, 43(8):403-414, 433, 
1964. 


The group home differs from foster homes and 
institutions. Many different definitions 
emphasize certain main areas of care: the 
“care matrix" based either on the 
family or the artificial group, the extent 
of agency participation, the extent of small 
group autonomy, and the degree of community 
permeability whether open or closed. The 
group home, like the institution, uses the 
artificial group as the model for care. A 
married couple often comprise the staff, 
they are regarded as employees, and sub- 
stitute parents are employed on their days 
off. The efficiency of the therapeutic team 
lies in the way in which the roles of the 
staff members are coordinated and the provi- 
sions for facilitated communication. The 
agency must help the foster family carry 

out its duties in relation to the child. 
Agency control and direction of treatment 
programs are of great importance. The staff 
of the group home treatment program con- 
sists of on-grounds personnel: resident 
houseparents and a groupworker; and off- 
grounds personnel: psychotherapists, a group 
home caseworker, a director, and a psychia- 
tric consultant. Communication between these 
members is conducted through orientation 
meetings, individual supervision of staff 
and group staff meetings. A six-week rotat- 
ing schedule provides equal leisure time for 
each houseparent. On-grounds personnel are 
required to submit charts of individual and 
group observation of the children. The group 
home is characterized by small-group auton- 
omy with all members of the family separated 
from each other by a minimum of social or 
physical distance. Staff coverage must be 
adequate to prevent anxiety contagion; single 
rooms for the children have also made this 
easier. Group homes are designed to serve 
children who do not tend to act out chroni- 
cally or seriously in such an environment. 
Intake is geared to high school students of 
the same sex, as it is believed that the 
needs of boys and girls are significantly 
different. The adolescents are expected to 
remain until they are ready for independent 
living. A greater rate of turnover would 
result in less stable conditions for long- 
term residents, The extent of autonomy of 
the home reflects on the image that the 
adolescent forms of his own possible auton- 
omy and should allow the adolescent to exer- 
cise his capacity for autonomous functioning. 
The foster home child can generally partici- 
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pate in many community affairs. The group 
home child participates according to his 
degree of disturbance. The self-reliance of 
the child can be preserved through the group 
home while he is under professional super- 
vision. 


Norman Herstein, Executive Director, Jewish 
Family and Children's Service, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


1054 Rabinow, Irving. Agency-operated group 
— Child Welfare, 43(8):415-422, 433, 
i ° 


Agencies have sought different methods of 
caring for children in dealing with those 
whose parents are unable to carry out their 
roles and who have been subjected early in 
life to an environment which has discouraged 
sound psychological growth. The agency- 
operated group home has seemed best suited 

to the needs of the adolescent. Many adoles- 
cents are disturbed to the degree that they 
cannot tolerate the intimacy of family life 

in the foster home, nor can they exist in the 
confined world of the institution. Adaptation 
to community living is one of the goals of 
group home placement. Adolescents should 
learn to live with others and to have the ex- 
perience of being accepted by friends and 
neighbors. They should learn to help with 
simple household tasks in the operation of the 
group home, A married couple sometimes staff 
the home, otherwise individuals can be used 
successfully. Because of the lack of contact 
of the home with the agency, the parents may 
feel that this sort of home places more 
demands upon them. The needs of each in- 
dividual child must be studied carefully. 

A difference in age of more than three years 
between all the children should be avoided. 

A group home can tolerate a wide range of be- 
havioral disorders as long as the forces in 
the group and the amount and degree of parti- 
cular kinds of behavior that can be tolerated 
at different times are understood. The home 
should be concerned with recognizing individ- 
ual behavior as an expression of personality 
disorders over which the child does not always 
have control. The worker must help the family 
of the child come to terms with the separation 
from him. The roles of psychiatry and psy~- 
chology are of increased importance in dealing 
with the more severely disturbed child. 


No address. 
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1055 Law provides for discretionary release 
of juveniles’ names. Alaska's Health and 
Welfare, 22:(April):3, 1965. 


Alaska's Juvenile Court law allows release, 
at the discretion of the Juvenile Court 
judge, of the name of a child who appears 
before the Court on a delinquency petition. 
Charles W. Pfeiffer, of the Youth and Adult 
Authority of the Health and Welfare Depart- 
ment, feels that the indiscriminate release 
of names from the Juvenile Court would not 
contribute to the solution of the delinquency 
problem, particularly in cases involving 
children with serious emotional problems and 
certain delinquents who feel their status is 
enhanced by notoriety. However, there are 
situations which dictate that names should be 
released by the Court, such as cases of ex- 
treme, brutal, or horrifying acts and cases 
of extensive community damage where the com- 
munity needs an explanation even at the cost 
of a single child's welfare, and in the few 
cases where community censure would have some 
meaning. 


Alaska Health and Welfare Department, Alaska 
Office Building, Juneau, Alaska, 99801. 


1056 National Council on Crime and Delin- 


quency. Southern Office. Inservice training 
outline. Austin, Texas, no date, no paging. 
mimeo. 


This outline for an inservice training course 
is designed for use by juvenile probation 
departments. Training methods are not in- 
cluded, but suggestions are made for the use 
of lecture or class discussion at particular 
points in the course. The full outline re- 
quires approximately forty-six, one-hour 
sessions or twenty-three, two-hour sessions not 
including reading time or other preparations. 
The outline generally incorporates the follow- 
ing topics: (1) introductory material; 

(2) the understanding of human behavior; 

(3) probation functions; (4) basic methods 

and principles of probation; (5) ethical 
problems; and (6) community resources. There 
is an extensive list of suggested readings 

and a schema for the presentation of per- 
sonality development. 


Southern Office, National Council on Crige 
and Delinquency, 530 Littlefield Building, 
Austin, Texas, 78701. 
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1057 Hess, Albert G. Chasing the dragon; 


a report on drug addiction in Hong Kong. 
182 p. 


New York, The Free Press, 1965. 


Until recent times, Hong Kong, which has an 
estimated 50,000 to 300,000 drug users, has 
been a center for opium trade since before 
the time it became a British Colony in 1841. 
Opium import, export and consumption were 

not completely outlawed until after World 

War II. In 1959, the Colony initiated a nar- 
cotics drive characterized by strict law en- 
forcement, new legislative measures and a 
preventive propaganda campaign. The trend 

in the number of narcotics offenses seems to 
indicate that the Colony is keeping its addic- 
tion problem under reasonable control. A 
large number of drug users in prison are in 
their early thirties, although most had become 
users before the age of thirty. Individuals 
who used heroin exclusively were fairly young 
and spent more money on their drug habit than 
did the addicts who used only opium. Female 
and juvenile addicts are rare in Hong Kong, 
and the low rate of juvenile delinquency in 
the Colony may be related to the fact that 
the children from Hong Kong's slums have 
fewer aspirations than their American counter- 
parts. Among the many preventive programs 
now in operation in Hong Kong are a number 

of medical outpatient centers which treat 
patients without means free of charge and 
which should serve to decrease the number of 
drug users who take narcotics as a form of 
self-medication. The treatment program at 
Tai Lam, a prison for drug addicts, is aimed 
mainly at the inmate's physical rehabilita- 
tion because of this connection between drug 
abuse and self-medication. In 1961, the first 
voluntary treatment center was opened as a 
pilot project at Castle Peak, a hospital 
which is also a center for research on the 
psychological, sociological and pharmacologi- 
cal aspects of narcotics addiction and its 
treatment. Aftercare for ex-addicts is con- 
sidered of greatest importance in Hong Kong 
but is hampered by a lack of trained workers 
and by problems such as the client's often 
not having a fixed address. This description 
of the drug situation in Hong Kong was based 
on observations during two relatively short 
stays and on what source material was avail- 
able. 


Albert G. Hess, Director, Juvenile Court 
Study, National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, 44+ East 23 Street, New York, New 
York, 10010 


1058 Cleland, Delmer L. Open season on law 
enforcement officers. The National Sheriff, 
17(2):12,29, 1965. 


Two recent court decisions appear to make 

the already complicated job of the law en- 
forcement officer even more difficult. In 
the Sherbutte vs. Marine City case, in 
Michigan, a well-known offender sued the 
arresting officer and Marine City for the use 
eof more force than necessary in his arrest. 
In the case of Morgan et al vs. The County 
of Yuba, in California, the court held that 
“the giving of reassurance and protection 

to members of the public who have been 
threatened with violence is within the scope 
of a policeman's and sheriff's employment..." 
In this case, a woman was killed by an in- 
dividual released on bail who had originally 
been arrested on the victim's complaint. 

The death was a result of the victim's not 
being notified of the assailant's release. 


No address. 


1059 Uhlenhopp, Harvey. The job ahead in 
court reform. Presidio, 32(2):14-15, 35, 
1965. 


Court reform is progressing in four separate 
fields of study. Iowa is leading the rest 

of the states in the field of judicial selec- 
tion and tenure. In 1962, Iowa became the 
first state to take all of its general courts 
out of politics by constitutional amendment. 
In the field of businesslike internal manage- 
ment of the judicial establishment, New Jersey 
has achieved centralized control by naming 
its chief justice as general manager of the 
state's judicial system and giving him ad- 
ministrative responsibility to use the state's 
judicial force wherever needed. In the field 
of streamlining court structure, Illinois is 
the leading state with its unified trial 
court system in place of many minor courts. 
In such a system, the regular judges should 
be used for as many kinds of cases as prac- 
ticable. Minnesota is the leading state in 
the fourth area of reform, remapping judicial 
districts to conform realistically to modern 
transportation and population circumstances. 


No address. 








1060 Robison, Sophia M. Career patterns 
project: a study of the youthful delinquent 
behavior of men who are respectable members 
of society. Garden City, New York, Adelphi 
University, 1965, 192 p. 


To test its underlying hypothesis that many 
forms of overt aggressive behavior are fairly 
universal among all classes of society, the 
Career Patterns project, during its 1961-1964 
exploratory phase, probed the youthful mis- 
behavior of presently established members of 
various occupational and socio-economic strata 
to learn how, when and why the undetected 
delinquent either reformed or found other 
outlets and managed to grow into effective 
adulthood, often without benefit of official 
action, and to learn the characteristics of 
such men. Interviews in the two exploratory 
samples, Glen Cove, Long Island and Boston, 
Massachusetts, were obtained from 350 white 
male respondents between the ages of thirty 
and sixty, who had spent their adolescence in 
the United States. The interviewers obtained 
information on delinquent behavior, detected 
and undetected by officials, from which de- 
linquency scores were constructed. Material 
gathered on personality and physique; family 
characteristics such aé ethnicity, economic 
status, and relationship with parents, atti- 
tudes toward institutions of socialization; 
the role of significant others; and selected 
environmental factors such as the role of the 
police and the characteristics of the neigh- 
borhood were all analyzed in their relation 
to the serious delinquent behavior (SDB) scores. 
Findings tentatively confirmed several of the 
study's hypotheses: among them, that more 
physically active and gregarious respondents 
were more likely to have a higher SDB score; 
and that there was a lower percentage of SDB 
scores among respondents who said they chose 
their parents as role models. In relation 

to the second aim of the project to ascertain 
if the respondent would change his point of 
view toward the rebellious behavior of youth 
today and support less punitive measures than 
those in current use, the findings were dis- 
couraging: a high percent of respondents in 
both samples appear to persist in the belief 
that punishment is the most effective method 
for controlling delinquency. 


No address. 
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1061 Chroniques nationales. (National 
chronicles.) Bulletin de la Société Inter- 
nationale de Défense Sociale, no vol.(8): 
1-60, 1965. 


Surveys for 1963 include the following items: 
criminal legislation, penal administration, 
crime and juvenile delinquency statistics, 
treatment of offenders, prison population 
and probation in the following countries: 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Spain, Finland, 
France, Greece, Israel, Italy, Japan, Norway, 
West Germany, Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 


No address. 


1062 Quiroz Cuarén, Alfonso, & Maynez Puente, 
Samuel. Psicoandlisis del Magnicidio. (Psy- 
choanalysis of prominent homicide.) Mexico 
City, Editorial Juridica Mexicana, 1965. 


345 Pe 


Psychoanalysis of persons who were responsible 
for prominent homicides in history reveals 
frustration, obscurity, envy, hatred and re- 
sentment as the principal causes of such cri- 
minal actions. Psychoanalysis can explain 
homicides of conspiratorial political charac- 
ter, such as those of Francisco Madero, 
Emiliano Zapata, Francisco Villa and Leon 
Trotsky. Emotional confusion resulting from 
neurosis or psychopathy brought about such 
assassinations as those conducted by Booth 

or Orsini and was also responsible for the 
assassinations conducted by the Russian anar- 
chists in the 19th century. Ravaillac, 
Caserio and Guiteau are examples of mental 
deviates who committed prominent murders. In 
recent times, the careers of the two assassins 
of Presidents, Lee Harvey Oswald and Antonio 
E. de Lama y Rojas, offer striking similari- 
ties. The prevention of prominent homicide 
can be achieved by improved security mea- 
sures and by measures aiming at the elimina- 
tion of crime, of mental illness and of eco- 
nomic misery. 


No address. 
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1063 Ibarra Rodriguez, Arnoldo. Conductas 
antisociales de los adolescentes y su evolu- 
cién posterior. (Antisocial conduct of 
juveniles and their subsequent development. ) 
Mexico City, Universidad Nacional Auténoma 
de México, Facultad de Derecho, 1964. 179 p. 
ditto 


An analysis of a population of 100 reformed 
juvenile delinquents and 100 juvenile delin- 
quents who became recidivists after the age 
of eighteen was undertaken in Mexico City. 
The majority of cases were characterized by 
fragmentary or insufficient education, de- 
pressed social environment and broken family 
life. ‘Antisocial activities of the subjects 
were found as a psycho-social expression of 
the problems of adolescence in which the 
principal factor was emotional disturbance on 
the part of the parents. The following mea- 
sures for the prevention and treatment of 
antisocial conduct of juveniles are proposed: 
(1) strict control of mass media because of 
its possible influence upon youth; (2) accel- 
erated construction of youth recreation 
centers; (3) centralization of the services 
concerned with antisocial activities of the 
youth; (4) concentration upon the leaders of 
juvenile groups with the aim of isolating 
them thus reducing the groups’ aggressiveness; 
(5) immediate delivery of detained juveniles 
to observation and treatment centers; (6) an 
expanded program of the construction of special 
schools for maladjusted youth; and (7) separa- 
tion of youthful offenders and young adult 
offenders from adults in special establishments. 


No address. 


1064 Glaser, Stefan. Quelques observations 
sur la prescription en matiére de la cri- 
minalité de guerre. (Some observations about 
the statute of limitations in the matter of 
war crimes.) Revue de Droit Pénal et de 
Criminologie, 45(6):511-531, 1965. 


The approaching expiration in 1965 of the 
German Statute of Limitations for war crimes 
revived the discussion about limitations upon 
the prosecution of offenses in general. The 
statute of limitations has been used in various 
countries since antiquity. Its advocates have 
argued that the statute was satisfactory in 
situations where the memory of the offense had 
become extinct, the offender had been trans- 
formed or his guilt had been expiated. The 
critics pointed out the unfair advantage the 


statute of limitations gave to the most 

clever offenders. In the case of the prose- 
cution of modern crimes against humanity, the 
decision about limitations should be taken 
away from national jurisdictions and regulated 
by an international convention. 


Stefan Glaser, Professeur a la Faculté de 
Droit, University of Liege and Louvain, 
Belgium. 


1065 Bergamini Miotto, Armida. Les effets 
des jugements pénaux étrangers, au Brésil. 
(The effects of foreign penal judgments in 
Brazil.) Revue de Droit Pénal et de Cri- 
minologie, 45(6):532-545, 1965. 


The problem of the effects of foreign penal 
judgments in Brazil is presented first as 

the problem of the penal status of the con- 
demned person and its legal consequences, 

and second, as the problem of the necessity 
to pronounce an executive judgment. In this 
respect, Brazilian law follows the inter- 
nationally accepted Bustamante Code which pro- 
vides that a state should not execute penal 
sentences pronounced in another state, where- 
as it may execute those concerning civil and 
material responsibility of the condemned 
person, provided the original sentence was 
pronounced by a competent court according 

to the said Code. A foreign judgment sust 

be promulgated by a Brazilian court. Extra- 
dition is regulated by the Brazilian law of 
April 28, 1928. 


Armida Bergamini Miotto, Assistante de la 
Chaire de Droit Pénal, Faculté de Droit, 
Porto Alegre, Brazil. 


1066 Frenzel, Lucie, & Schwarz, Gert. Die 
Ausdehnung der westdeutschen Strafgewalt auf 
DDR-Burger: Ausdruck der Aggressivitat 

des westdeutschen Strafrechts. (Extension 
of West German criminal jurisdiction to the 
citizens of the German Democratic Republic: 
an expression of the aggressiveness of West 
German criminal law.) Staat und Recht, 
14(2) :237-255, 1965. 


East German citizens have been prosecuted in 
West Germany, mostly for espionage, on the 
basis of the State Security Act and the 
Federal Constitution Court Act. Other East 


Germans have been prosecuted for subversive 
activities in their capacity as members of 
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certain East German organizations. In con- 
sequence of the non-recognition of the legal 
existence of the German Democratic Republic, 
East German citizens are frequently not 
considered as foreigners by West German courts. 


Lucie Frenzel, beauftragter Dozent am 
Institut fiir staats- und rechtswissenschaft- 
liche Forschung der Deutschen Akademie fir 
Staats- und Rechtswissenschaft "Walter 
Ulbricht." 


1067 Zakrzewski, Pawel. Zagdnienie prognozy 
kryminologicznej. (The problem of prediction 
in criminology.) Warszawa, Wydawnictwo 
Prawnicze, 1964. 224 Pe 


A sentence, in itself, does not necessarily 
fulfill the function of reforming the offender 
thus preventing future offenses. Its pre- 
ventive function starts only when the sentence 
is individualized. At this stage prediction 
becomes important, especially as far as deci- 
sions about probation and parole are concerned. 
Prediction methods can be classified accord- 
ing to the institutions which make the pre- 
diction: schools, psychological and educa- 
tional consultation centers, judges and 
prison authorities. A more meaningful classi- 
fication of prediction methods is their dif- 
ferentiation into intuitive, analytical-sub- 
jective and calculation methods. The most 
important methods have been elaborated by 
American (Burgess, S., Gluecks, Laune, Ohlin, 
Glaser, Monachesi), German (Schiedt, Schwab, 
Meyer) and Swiss (Frey) criminologists. The 
Gluecks' method, based upon the results of 
follow-up study and operating with a small 
number of carefully weighed factors, is con- 
sidered superior. 


No address. 


1068 Ancel, Marc. Droit pénal classique et 
défense sociale. (Classical penal law and 
social defense.) Schweizerische Zeitschrift 
far Strafrecht. 81(1):1-23, 1965. 


In recent correctional debates, conflicting 
opinions centered around the antagonism be- 
tween classical penal law and social defense. 
As far as the latter is concerned, two con- 
ceptions can be distinguished: (1) a substi- 
tution of the old system of criminal law by 
an essentially subjective system of social 
defense which would eliminate any retributive 
elements; (2) instead of suppressing criminal 
law, its purposeful reform, aiming at new 
social and human effectiveness of criminal law. 
This second approach is not found basically 
different from a revised "neo-classical" form 
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of classical penal law which is not satisfied 
with mere social conservation but rather aims 
at the overcoming of static legalistic 
approaches. While both neo-classicism and the 
second concept of social defense agree in the 
necessity of the classification and the treat- 
ment of the offenders, the basic distrust of 
neo-classical theory with regard to criminol- 
ogy and other non-juristic disciplines 
remains an obstacle to complete agreement. 


Marc Ancel, Conseiller 4 la Cour de cassation 
de France, Paris, France. 


1069 Walder, H. Der Affekt und seine Bedeu- 
tung im schweizerischen Strafrecht. (Emo- 
tional disturbance and its importance in 
Swiss criminal law.) Schweizerische Zeit- 
schrift fiir Strafrecht, 81(1):24-67, 1965. 


In certain situations, Swiss criminal law 
considers different emotional disturbances, 

in a different manner. Emotional disturbances 
can appear in connection with factual evidence, 
vindication and guilt. They are isportant 
especially in connection with the following 
types of offenses: manslaughter, infanticide, 
chastisement of children, excess in self-de- 
fense, provocation and retortion in case of 
insult. Since temporary emotional disturbance 
affects the offender's responsibility, it has 
to be analyzed in relation to possible pre- 
meditation or negligence which resulted in 
the criminal act. According to the Swiss law, 
such circumstances as provication, serious 
distress or threat may be considered ex- 
tenuating. Because of the questionable re- 
sponsibility of offenders acting under the in- 
fluence of an emotional disturbance, legal 
punishment is often replaced by commitment 
into a mental institution. 


No address. 


1070 Hartman, Klaus. Zur statistischen 
Kriminalprognose, insbesondere zur statist- 
ischen Urteilsprognose von Fritz Meyer. 
(Statistical criminal prognosis, particularly 
the statistical sentencing prognosis of 

4 Meyer.) Recht der Jugend, 13(3):62-65, 
1965. 


The prediction table of Fritz Meyer, developed 
in 1956 for predicting recidivisrm of sale 
juvenile delinquents and youthful offenders, 
appears to be superior to all other prediction 
devices in the German speaking area. The 
table contains several shortcomings, however, 
which call for its modification and simplifi- 
cation: an attempt was made to eliminate 

some of these shortcomings and to adapt it 
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specifically for sentencing. In comparison 
with Sheldon and Eleanor Gluecks' predic- 
tion tables, Meyer's table appears to be 
poorly arranged and an attempt was made to 
arrange the table according to the model of 
the Gluecks in order to make it easier to 
use. The modified table can be typewritten 
and contains a section indicating the point 
scale, a section with the prognostic cri- 
teria and a section for evaluation. The 
reverse side of the table contains informa- 
tion on the application of the table and 
comments. Various prediction criteria in 
Meyer's table were more clearly defined, 
partly enlarged and partly shortened, as 
when they contained controversial theoretical 
implications. It was also found necessary 
to modify the allocation of points. A study 
of G. Grosskelwink has shown that the modi- 
fied prediction table can be applied without 
practical difficulties and is far superior 
to any intuitive method. 


No address. 


1071 Handel, Konrad. Strafrechtlicher 
Jugendschutz durch Bewahrungsauflagen. 
(Protection of youth by the imposition of 
conditions in probation.) Recht der Jugend, 
13(3):72-74, 1965. 


An offender placed on probation with the 
condition not to speak to, associate with, 

or take to his apartment, strange children 

or juveniles under the age of twenty-one, 
appealed his imposition on the grounds that 

it violated his constitutional rights. The 
district court of Hamburg rejected his appeal 
and held that the condition was not uncon- 
stitutional, that it did not constitute an 
unreasonable interference with the appellant's 
life and that it was in accordance with the 
criminal law authorizing criminal courts to 
order an offender to obey instructions affect- 
ing his place of residence, his education, 
work or leisure hours. The court decision 
approving these crime preventing measures is 
to be welcomed and indicates possibilities 

for the imposition of conditions in other 
cases in which children and juveniles are to 
be protected from further offenses by the con- 
victed person. Included in such conditions 
could be orders to avoid playgrounds, school 
grounds, public swimming pools and other 

areas which are relatively easy to police. 


No address. 


1072 Zulliger, Hans. {ber jugendliche 


Diebe und die Psychologie ihrer Strafbarkeit. 
(On juvenile thieves and the psychology of 
their offenses.) Zeitschrift fiir Strafvoll- 
Zug, 14(1) 33-15, 1965. 


Psychiatric examinations of three juveniles, 
two males and one female who had committed 
larcenies, revealed various motivations for 
their acts. A sixteen year old thief was 
found to have unresolved Oedipal conflicts; 
a frequent major problem among adolescents. 
Opposing authority figures, particularly his 
father, was a source of great pleasure to 
him, his aim being to hurt his father by 
means of the thefts in addition to gaining 
friends by giving away his booty. The boy 
was removed from his home, allowed to con- 
tinue his education and made a satisfactory 
adjustment. A faulty sexual development due 
to fear of castration was the cause of another 
juvenile's larcenies; psychotherapy was 
successful in his case. To a fifteen year 
old girl, objects stolen from her teacher 
were a substitute for the affection denied 
her by her parents. 


No address. 


1073 Krebs, Albert. Die neue Jugendstrafan- 
stalt in Wiesbaden. (The new juvenile cor- 
rectional institution in Wiesbaden.) Zeit- 
schrift fiir Strafvollzug, 14(1):15-27, 1965. 


In the newly completed juvenile correctional 
institution for youthful offenders aged 
eighteen to twenty-one in Wiesbaden, Germany, 
treatment is in three stages. Observation 

and treatment during the first stage is 
handled in the individual cell and is based 

on principles of individual therapy. Inmates 
work in the institutional community during 

the second and third stages of treatment 

which is based on principles of social therapy. 
During leisure hours inmates live together 

in selected groups and during rest hours each 
is accommodated in an individual cell. During 
each stage of treatment, new and increased 
tasks are imposed upon the inmates. The areas 
of the institution are separated from each 
other as distinctly as possible according to 
their various functions. These areas comprise 
the administrative section, the living quarters 
of inmates, the economic area including the 
kitchen and dining hall, the work area housing 
the various workshops, the recreation hall and 
sports area, and the living quarters for staff. 


No address. 





1074 Dupuis, Hanna. Ute Bernhardt. Erfah- 
rungen aus einem Freigaengerhaus fiir junge 
Gefangene. (Ute Bernhardt. Experiences 
from a halfway house for young prisoners. ) 
Zeitschrift fir Strafvollzug, 14(1):27-45, 
1965. 


Following a history of larcenies resulting 

in repeated dismissals from places of em- 
ployment and a probationary sentence, nine- 
teen year old Ute Bernhardt receives an in- 
determinate sentence to a juvenile correc- 
tional institution. Coming from a broken 
home, she is diagnosed as a severely un- 
stable, emotionally unreachable and a super- 
ficial girl with average intelligence. After 
a period of nineteen months she shows pro- 
mising behavioral changes and is transferred 
to the institutions's halfway house for young 
prisoners. In the halfway house her social 
behavior markedly improves and with proper 
guidance her pride and self-esteem are 
strengthened with each new trust placed in 
her; she learns responsibility and plans for 
the future. The prognosis for the girl at 
the time of her release from the halfway 
house is favorable although her mother's 
ability to live with her daughter is in 
question. Open treatment with its educational 
possibilities was of great benefit to the 
entire personality development of the girl. 


No address. 


1075 Chudoba, Gotz. Benutzung von eigenen 
Transistor-Radiogeraten in der Untersuchung- 
shaft. (The use of prisoner's own transis- 
tor radios in investigative detention.) 
Zeitschrift fur Strafvollzug, 14(1):45-54, 
1965. 


In a decision of the Frankfurt district court, 
a lower court decision was reversed and the 
request of a prisoner in investigative deten- 
tion for his own transistor radio rejected 

on the basis of concrete danger for the order 
and security of the institution. The appel- 
lant, as a habitual offender, was held likely 
to abuse the radio for his own purpose in order 
to establish illegal contacts with other in- 
mates within the institution or persons outside. 
It is well known that this is frequently 
attempted by inmates and that there are several 
thousand unlicensed transmitters in the 

Federal Republic of Germany; some in the hands 
of criminal elements. It is further known 

that the simplest and cheapest transistor re- 
ceivers can be rebuilt into transmitters 
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capable of sending and receiving the Morse 
Code. The German Supreme Court concurred 
with the decision on the basis that the con- 
stitutional right of the prisoner for free- 
dom of information had been duly considered 
and weighted against the provisions in the 
German law on criminal procedure protecting 
the public interest. 


No address. 


1076 Kiuhling, Paul. Schadenersatzans- 
prueche gegen Gefangene. (Claim for damages 
against prisoners.) Zeitschrift fiir Straf- 
vollzug, 14(1):54-57, 1965. 


Inmates of West German correctional institu- 
tions may be obliged to pay compensation 

for damages caused by them during their de- 
tention. According to law, the amount of 
damage may be deducted from their income 
earned in the institution; this is possible 
against the prisoner's will and without legal 
title to the money since the prisoner has no 
legal claim to this income. A claim against 
the prisoner's own money brought into the 
institution at the time of his admission 

and placed in trust of the judicial authori- 
ties, however, is possible only by distraint 
on the basis of a legal title or by a balanc- 
ing of accounts (Aufrechnung) due to the 
equal claims of the prisoner to repayment of 
his sum and the claim of the judicial authori- 
ties for compensation of the damages. 


No address. 


1077 McFarlane, George. 
tion officers according to education and orien- 


A study of proba- 


tation. The Social Worker, 32(2):18-24, 

1964. 

A study of the composition, use of time and 
performance of officers in the Ontario Pro- 
vincial Probation Service was undertaken to 
examine and evaluate certain selection and 
promotion policies. An outline comparing 

the use of time by probation officers in 
Great Britain, Los Angeles, the Federal Pro- 
bation Service, and Ontario Province, in- 
cludes the time spent on pre-sentence reports, 
court attendance and supervision. The Ontario 
officers were divided into groups according 
to education and orientation and the follow- 
ing factors were analyzed: (1) the use of 
time during 1962; (2) overtime; (3) the com- 
position of the service, including educational 
qualifications and previous orientations; and 
(4) performance in inservice examinations in 
law, administration, and social work. The 
number of officers evaluated and an analysis 
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of performance from supervisors’ annual 
evaluations 1958-1962 are given. Details of 
this study are not published in this report 
but may be obtained from D. Coughlan, 
Director of Ontario Probation Services, 481 
University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. Salary 
—— of the Ontario Probation Officers are 
sted. 


George McFarlane, Assistant Director of 
Probation Services, Province of Ontario, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


1078 Del Vecchio, Giorgio. Lo stato delin- 
quente. (The delinquent state.) New edi- 
tion, Roma, Tipografia Agostini, 1965. 7 p. 


A state can qualify as a legitimate state 

and one based upon justice only if it guaran- 
tees generally recognized human rights in 
their fullest extent. Those states which, 

in the name of the prosecution of crime, do 
not guarantee those rights are criminal 
themselves. Thus, the struggle against crime 
in modern society should not consist merely 
in the prosecution of guilty individuals but 
also in the effort to reform legal and social 
systems. 


No address. 


1079 Del Vecchio, Giorgio. Giustizia e 
ingiustizia penale. (Penal justice and in- 
= Redenzione Umana, 3(1):15-22, 
1965. 


The general upward trend of crime in Italy 
cannot be combated by the application of the 
existing legal sanctions only. The present 
criminal law suffers from serious short- 
comings, such as inadequate adjustment of the 
punishment according to the personality of 
the offender. Thus, penal sanctions often 
also affect innocent persons, e.g., members 
of the family, because public assistance to 
them is not sufficient. A far-reaching reform 
should encompass not only criminal law but 

the whole social life as well. It should be 
based upon the idea of the obligation to wrk 
which, under properly defined conditions, 
would become the principal corrective measure. 


No address. 


1080 La Greca, Giuseppe. Revisione periodica 
del funzionamento dell'istituto. (Periodic 
control of the operation of the institution. ) 
Esperienze di Rieducazione, 11(12):4-16, 

1964. 


The juvenile reeducation institutions in 
Italy should be periodically controlled and 
their operation evaluated. Besides the 
material situation of the institutions, atten- 
tion should be paid to the state of the aca- 
demic and vocational training of the inmates, 
planning and utilization of their free time, 
organization of treatment and follow-up. It 
is desirable that social and psychological- 
psychiatric services be an integral part of 
the institution. Among other requirements of 
proper functioning are coordination between 
various sections of the institution, up-to- 
date training and specialization of the per- 
sonnel, close cooperation with the community 
and adequate documentation. 


No address. 


1081 Novelletto, Arnaldo. A proposito di 

un editoriale sul ruolo dei consulenti. (Con- 
cerning an editorial about the role of the 
advisors.) Esperienze di Rieducazione, 
11(12):16-24, 1964. 


The proposal to include psychological ad- 
visors in all teams dealing with the problems 
of juvenile maladjustment and delinquency 
in Italy raises the question of the delimita- 
tion of the advisors’ function and their 
relation to other members of the team who are 


not psychologists. The advisor, if properly 
trained, should be capable of analyzing on 
the basis of external behavior the internal 
reality and even subconscious reality in the 
psychical life of the subjects. The position 
of the advisor does not mean, however, that 
the psychological aspects of the team's work 
should be taken over by him at the expense 
of the necessary psychological involvement 
of the other team members. 


Arnaldo Novelletto, Dirigente del Gabinetto, 
Medico-psicopedagogico di Roma, Rome, Italy. 
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1082 Coppola, Celso. La programmazione dei 
servizi rieducativi. (Planning of reedu- 
cation services.) Esperienze di Rieduca- 
zione, 11(12):25-41, 1964. 


The evolution of juvenile reeducation ser- 
vices in Italy, like that in other countries, 
shows a trend toward state guidance. Recent 
developments increased the scope of services, 
introduced new techniques and created new 
categories of juvenile workers. In this ex- 
pansion, many problems such as the responsi- 
bility of the workers or the organization, 
and coordination of the activities of differ- 
ent agencies remained unsolved. In particu- 
lar, the creation of a uniform, meaningful 
documentation system is now imperative. 

The solution should be sought in purposeful 
planning and coordination of services on a 
national level under government auspices. 
Decentralized organization, freeing central 
bodies from decisions about details and 
giving local workers sufficient responsi- 
bility, is the preferred solution. 


No address. 


1083 Faustini, Gino, & Conte, Maria Teresa. 
La delinquenza minorile in Italia dal 1958 
al 1963. (Juvenile delinquency in Italy 
from 1958 to 1963.) Esperienze di Rieduca- 
zione, 11(12):42-83, 1964. 


The period from 1954-1961 was a period of 
significant increase of juvenile delinquency 
in Italy which reverted the opposite trend 
prevalent since 1947. The increase was due 
to the adolescence of children who had been 
born and spent their infancy in the disin- 
tegration of the wartime and postwar periods. 
A similar trend, also starting fourteen years 
after the beginning of the war, was discern- 
ible after World War I as well. Since 1962, 
juvenile delinquency in Italy has been mod- 
erately decreasing. Peaks of delinquency 

are reached in the summer; troughs in the 
winter months. In regional terms, delin- 
quency is highest in the south and in the 
central and northern areas with extensive 
influx of southern immigrants. The incidence 
of serious offenses in the south is higher 
while minor offenses in the north are more 
predominant. Homicides are twice as frequent 
in the south as in other regions. Relatively, 
however, delinquency in the south shows a 
decreasing trend, whereas in the north the 
trend is upwards. 


No address. 
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1084 Radaelli, Uberto. Trattamento e dopo 
cura sono un solo tutto. (Treatment and post- 
treatment as a single entity.) Esperienze 

di Rieducazione, 11(11):1-3, 1964. 


In the treatment of juvenile delinquents, 
there should be no break between institutional 
care, probation and return to family or 
society. The principal measures decided upon 
in conformity with the individual requirements 
of the subjects should be applied continuously 
throughout all three stages. Consequently, 
the correctional institution should be as- 
signed more rights and responsibilities in 

the subsequent stages of the rehabilitation 
procedure and follow the case up to its final 
solution. 


Uberto Radalli, c/o Esperienze di Rieduca- 
zione, Via Giulia 52, Rome, Italy. 


1085 Freda, Angialina. Le “attivita dirette" 
nell'osservazione in istituto. ("Direct 
activities' in institutional observation.) 
Esperienze di Rieducazione, 11(11):4-8, 1964. 


The training school, "Casal di Marmo," in 
Rome, uses the "direct activities" method in 
observation and treatment of its juvenile 
inmates. Immediately after admission every 
inmate is put to active work or play accord- 
ing to his individual capabilities and incli- 
nations. These activities are formed into 

a medium in which teachers and therapists 
undertake the treatment. Coordinated "direct 
activities" of the individual inmates results 
in strengthening the group spirit of the 
class. 


Angialina Freda, Insegnante presso la sezione 
d'osservazione dell'Istituto "Casal di 
Marmo,"' Rome, Italy. 


1086 De Denaro, Edda. La documentazione 
del lavoro dei casi. (Casework documenta- 
tion.) Esperienze di Rieducazione, 11(11): 
9-16, 1964. 


Casework documentation is becoming a burden 
for Italian social workers. In its content, 
casework documentation includes the elements 
both of communication and registration. The 
former is to be stressed in order to make 
documentation more operational. At the 
present time, different systems of recording 
are used for investigations and for evalua- 
tions which do not correspond to real dif- 
ferences in practical casework. The best 
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solution of the problem lies in a proper 
classification of casework and summarizing 
chronological registration. Summaries should 
point out problems and evaluate the results 
of the measures which have been taken. 


Edda De Denaro, Assistente sociale supervi- 
sore presso 1‘Ufficio distrettuale di 
servizio sociale per i minorenni di Trieste 
e di Venezia, Trieste and Venice, Italy. 


1087 Sarti dell'Antonio, Anna Maria. 
Attitudine al lavoro in minori disadattati. 
(Work aptitude in maladjusted minors. ) 
Esperienze di Rieducazione, 11(11):17-26, 
1964. 


A population of fifty boys in an Italian re- 
education home were tested for their aptitude 
for work in order to predict working sta- 
bility in future employment. The tests aimed 
at the gathering of data about the boys' 
self-reliance in the task and reaction to 
failure. It was discovered that potential 
working instability is related neither to 
intellectual capabilities nor to emotional 
instability but rather to personal difficul- 
ties in the past which present a hindrance 

to successful adaptation. 


Anna Maria Sarti dell'Antonio, Assistente 
della Cattedra di psicologia dell'eta 
evolutiva e Psicologa presso il Gabinetto 
medico-psico-pedagogico di Roma, Rome, Italy. 


1088 Nuvolone, Pietro. 
e defesa social. 


Legalidada, justiga 
(Legality, justice, and 
social defense.) Revista Brasileira de 
ae e Direito Penal, 11(8):7-18, 
1965. 


The apparent conflict between the exigencies 
of justice and those of sccial defense, in 
reality, does not exist. The real conflict 
can arise only between the exigencies of law 
on the one hand, and those of justice and 
social defense on the other. An indeterminate 
sentence, therefore, whereby in the name of 
social defense, fundamental principles of 
freedom may be sacrificed to scientific 
principles of doubtful validity, has no place 
in a system built upon the idea of a unified, 
effective and preventive penal sanction. The 
sanction should be predetermined. The judge, 
however, must be left enough freedom to 
modify its execution in order that the sanc- 
tion may fulfill its fundamental reeducative 
function. 


No address. 


108 Ptrocelli, Biagio. Reexame dos ele- 
mentos do crime. (Reexamination of the ele- 
ments of offense.) Revista Brasileira de 
sewtame e Direito Penal, 11(8):19-77, 
1965. 


An analytical study of an offense must be 
pursued along typological lines (type of 
crime in the sense of (fattispecie). The 
criminal act, containing both subjective 
and objective elements, is an objectiviza- 
tion of the type (tatbestand). As such, 
criminal deed is the point of departure for 
the analysis of offense. Illegality is an 
objective element in the offense, standing 
in contrast with the system of law. Guilt 
is a subjective, psychological element in 
the type. The subjective concept of guilt 
exists at the present time as a strong 
tendency. If pursued into its last conse- 
quences, however, it would threaten the 
system of law with disintegration. 


No address. 


1090 Ribeiro, Leonidio. O crime de infanti- 
cidio e a an penal.do Brasil. (The 
crime of infanticide and Brazilian penal 
legislation.) Revista Brasileira de Crimi- 
nologia e Direito Penal, 11(8):79-83, 1965. 


Existing Brazilian legislation in the matter 
of infanticide proclaiming puerperal mental 
disturbances as the cause of the offense, 

is in conflict with the findings of psycho- 
logy and medicine. A revision of the pro- 
visions dating from the revolution of 1930 
has been undertaken. It is desirable that 
the reform should, in principle, accept the | 
classical conception of infanticide consider- 
ing the offense as an attempt to save the 
honor of the mother who gave birth to an 
illegitimate child. 


No address. 


1091 Fragoso, Heleno Claudio. Aspectos 
legais da toxicomania. (Legal aspects of 
narcotic addiction.) Revista Brasileira 
de Criminologia e Direito Penal, 11(8):85- 
100, 1965. 


Brazilian legal provisions concerning nar- 
cotic addiction attempt to define and enusm- 
erate the drugs in question and to control 
traffic in narcotics and narcotic addiction. 
The existing provisions, however, require 
extensive changes. In particular, the 
principle should be recognized, as was 
already suggested in several decisions of 





Brazilian courts, that consumption of nar- 
cotics does not constitute an offense. Con- 
sequently, more attention should be paid to 
the treatment of narcotic addicts and to 
more effective control over the cultivation 
of narcotic plants and the production and 
traffic in narcotic drugs. 


No address. 


1092 Versele, Séverin-Carlos. Les sanctions 
probatoires. Une étape dans la socialisation 
de la politique criminelle. (Probation. A 
stage in the socialization of criminal 
policy.) Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, 
no vol. (4):714-753, 1964. 


While the principle of probation is the same 
in all countries, legal, cultural and social 
factors determine the extent and the manner 

in which probation is used in the various 
states of the world. While in certain juris- 
dictions the conditions of probation are left 
entirely up to the discretion of the judge, 
others have precise laws regulating these 
conditions. In Belgium, the law of June 29, 
1964 concerning the suspension of sentence, 
sursis, and probation marks the most important 
stage in the development toward the socializa- 
tion of Belgian criminal policy. It gives 

to the judge a complete range of measures 
tending to favor the rehabilitation of offend- 
ers in free society. To have the law passed 
was an arduous undertaking which showed the 
difficulty of establishing a new institution 
such as probation, even if experimental re- 
sults were particularly reassuring. It took 
fifteen years before the old concept “sus- 
pension of sentence - favor" gave way to the 
new concept “suspension of sentence - treat- 
ment." The main provisions of the new law 

are the following. (1) A suspension of the 
pronouncement of the sentence lasting one to 
five years may be granted if the sentence for 
the offense would not exceed two years, if 

the offender has not previously been sentenced 
to more than one month imprisonment and if 

he agrees that the pronouncement of the sen- 
tence should be suspended. The suspension 
becomes probationary if the court imposes cer- 
tain conditions upon the offender. (2) A suspen- 
sion of the execution of the sentence (sursis), 
also lasting one to five years, may be granted 
an offender if he has not previously been 
sentenced to more than six months imprisonment. 
and if the sentence for the current offense, 
in the judgment of the court, would not ex- 
ceed three years. Probationary sursis obliges 
the sentenced offender to observe rules of 
conduct which are imposed upon him. The law 
also provides for a pre-sentence investigation 
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to aid the judge in sentencing and for pro- 
bation officers to guide each probationer. 
Probation officers are appointed by proba- 
tion commissions attached to the courts which 
control and administer the execution of the 
probationary measures. The effects of the 
new law should be scientifically evaluated 

to aid in the selection of offenders for pro- 
bation and of conditions to be imposed. 


Séverin-Carlos Versele, Juge au tribunal de 
premiere instance de Bruxelles, Belgium. 


1093 Lewis, W. David. From Newgate to 

Dannemora. The rise of the penitentiary in 
New York, 1796-1848. Ithaca, New York, Cor- 
nell University Press, 1965. 311 p., illus. 


Beginning with the adoption of its first 
modern penal code in 1796, the state of New 
York, for a time, followed the lead of 
Pennsylvania in the treatment of offenders. 
During the 1820's, however, New York became 

a leader in its own right by establishing 

the Auburn system of penitentiary discipline 
which was widely acclaimed and copied through- 
out the U. S. and the world. The discipline 
at Auburn was punitive and repressive; by 
night inmates were kept in solitary confine- 
ment while during the day they were obliged 
to work together in workshops in complete 
Silence. Prison was looked upon as a kind 

of factory and was expected to cover its 

full costs of maintenance by the proceeds 

of prison labor. The various features of 

the Auburn system reflected, to a large de- 
gree, the social trends and public anxieties 
and attitudes at the time of its establish- 
ment. By the middle of the century the 
methods used at Auburn were seriously chal- 
lenged but the system survived, thanks to a 
combination of factors creating an atmosphere 
within which a predominantly repressive penal 
philosophy could flourish. By then the im- 
pulse for prison reform had waned and a 
distinct phase of penal change had come to an 
end. In spite of periodic advances in the 
treatment of special groups of offenders such 
as the criminally insane and first offenders, 
the Auburn methods continued to be used in 
dealing with most of the state's adult 
offenders for the rest of the nineteenth 
century. 


No address. 
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Hendrik the axe collector. 
London, 


1094 Hart, Denis. 
A study in juvenile criminal guilt. 
Heinemann, 1964. 210 p. 


In 1960, a fourteen year old Dutch school boy 
named Theo Mastwijk, in trouble with police, 
conferring with seventeen year old Hendrick 
declared that he had to get out of Holland 

or be locked up; the only alternative was to 
tell police about thefts committed by Hendrick 
and others in the hope that if he did he would 
be pardoned. Hendrick promised to help him — 
and for forty days and nights theo lived in 
hiding in a small dome on the roof of a 
mansion in Baarn, near Amsterdam. No one 
knew of his presence there except Hendrick 
and the two young sons of the house who fed 
him with food stolen from the kitchen. Unable 
to work out a plan of escape from Holland (he 
might come back and incriminate Hendrick and 
the two brothers) they decided to kill him. 

On August 1, 1960, they attempted poisoning 
and strangulation, finally smashed his skull 
with an axe and buried him in quicklime in 
the ground of the mansion. It is uncertain 
whether the victim was dead or alive at that 
time. A small clue ultimately led to the 


arrest and trial of the three school boys 
who confessed in court but blamed each other 
for the actual killing. 


No address. 


1095 Ullrich, Wolfgang. Die Kindesmiss- 
handlung in strafrechtlicher, kriminolo- 
gischer und gerichtsmedizinischer Sicht. 
(Child abuse in criminal law, criminology 
and forensic medicine.) Neuwied, Luchterhand, 
1964. 139 pe 


West German criminal law specifies that any- 
one who torments or brutally mistreats 
children, adolescents or persons defenseless 
due to their infirmities or maladies who are 
in his care or charge; belong to his household; 
have been placed in his custody by an indi- 
vidual charged with caring for them; depen- 
dent upon him by reason of a relationship of 
service or employment; or anyone who, through 
the malevolent neglect of his duty to care for 
them, impairs their health, is to be punished 
by imprisonment for a term of not less than 
three months; in specially serious cases the 
punishment is to be imprisonment uot to ex- 
ceed five years. The West German draft code 
of 1962 increases the number of the categories 
of persons to be protected by the law and 
increases the maximum punishment to fifteen 
years imprisonment. Seventy-seven cases of 
child abuse, taken from files of public pros- 
ecutors from various jurisdictions in West 
Germany, were studied and the following infor- 
mation was supplied in each case: age, sex. 


96 


criminal record and personal history of the 
offender, how the offenses were reported, 
description of the offense and disposition 
of the case. The cases are divided into the 
following sections: (1) child abuse committed 
by mothers; (2) by fathers; (3) by both 
parents; and (4) by persons other than mem- 
bers of the family. 

Of the 2,158 persons convicted of child abuse 
in West Germany between 1950 and 1960, 15.8 
percent received a fine, thirty-two percent 
received a prison sentence of less than three 
months to one year, 6.4 percent of one year 
or more; one percent were sentenced to impris- 
onment in a pentitentiary (Zuchthaus) for up 
to five years. The number of unknown and 
unreported child abuse offenses is estimated 
‘to be very high with one author calculating 
that no more than five percent of cases are 
brought before the courts. Included in the 
study is a list of laws and punishments for 
child abuse of nineteen countries. 


No address. 


1096 Langenluddeke, A. Die Behandlung von 
Sittlichkeitsverbrechern. (The treatment 
of sex offenders.) Soziale Arbeit, 14(3): 
101-110, 1965. 


Present methods of treating sex offenders 
consist of psychotherapy, hormonal treatment, 
brain surgery and castration. Psychotherapy 
places great demands upon the patient: he 
must be deeply disturbed by his abnormal 
sexual urge, determined to rid himself of 

it, have the necessary patience to undergo 
treatment, and often have the necessary funds 
to defray its costs. Success will also de- 
pend upon his level of intelligence, his age 
and his entire personality; a favorable rela- 
tionship between patient and therapist is 
another vital prerequisite. With regard to 
hormone treatment, Nowakowski and Giese 
report that by means of a regular supply of 
female hormones the sexual drive of a man 
can be eliminated or diminished to such an 
extent that it becomes controllable. Con- 
tinued hormonal treatment, however, may 
result in physical changes similar to those 
following castration. A further disadvantage 
is that this type of treatment cannot be ter- 
minated since the original condition would 
then reestablish itself. Hormone treatment 
is indicated when a temporary situation is 
to be met or as an aid in psychotherapy. 

A successful brain operation, the first of 
its kind, is reported by Roeder in the case 
of a formerly incurable pedophile: the 
patient was freed of his abnormal sexual urge 
while potency and reproductive ability remain 
undisturbed. No physical or mental after 
effects were observed. More operations of 





this kind will be necessary before any con- 
clusions can be drawn from them; if they 

are successful they may not have the dis- 
advantages of castration. Castration of 

sex offenders has again become a much debated 
issue in European countries. Of 1,260 cas- 
trated men which were studied, a low 2.8 per- 
cent recidivated; a success rate which cannot 
be achieved by any other treatment method. 
Attitudes toward the operation among eighty- 
nine castrated men who were interviewed 
differed; approximately half thought it was 
beneficial and a great relief. About one- 
fourth were ambivalent or dissatisfied; they 
were usually satisfied over the elimination 
of possible further offenses but unhappy 

over not being able to have children and to 
lead normal marital lives. Those dissatis- 
fied with the operation entirely thought it 
was a crime against humanity and complained 
of not being able to marry. Those castrated 
by their own consent were generally more 
satisfied than those castrated against their 
will. Lawyers, theologians and university 
professors agreed in a seminar that voluntary 
castration is ethically justifiable if the 
affected patient suffers because of his 
affliction, if he is in danger of committing 
an offense, if the probability of the opera- 
tion's success is great, if no major negative 
after effect is to be expected and if all 
other treatment methods are not expected to 
be successful. 


No address. 


1097 Hartmann, Klaus. Gutachten einer 
psychiatrisch-psychologischen Beobachtungs- 
abteilung fur Jugendliche. (Expert opinion 
in a psychiatric-psychological observation 
center for juveniles.) Soziale Arbeit, 
14(3) 2110-119, 1965. 


In 1962, the Berlin Youth Department estab- 
lished its first observation center for hard- 
to-reach male youth between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-one. Its primary responsibil- 
ity is to diagnose and recommend treatment for 
each juvenile under observation. In conjunc- 
tion with this task, the experiences gathered 
and the data collected are evaluated and com- 
municated to the scientific community. The 
standard psychiatric report of the center con- 
sists of a biographic history of the juvenile, 
his places of residence and prior institutional 
commitments, education, prior illnesses, crim- 
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inal record, a summary of the findings of the 
medical examination, a psychological evalua- 
tion, prognosis and a recommendation for 
treatment. 


Klaus Hartmann, Psychiatrisch-Psychologische 
Beobachtungs-abteiling, "Grunes Haus," 
Berlin, West Germany. 


1098 Indiana. Reformatory. The Data 
Processing Center. Basic statistics concern- 
ing Indiana Reformatory population, by 
William L. Perrin. Pendleton, Indiana, 
March, 1965. 3 p. mimeo. 


The statistical data incorporated in this 
report reveal that on March 15, 1965, the 
population of the reformatory was 2,327 men. 
Of this number, 73.8 percent of these men 
were White, 25.3 percent were Negro; there 
were four Indians, five were Malay and there 
was one Eskimo. The ages of the men at 
admittance varied from fifteen to thirty- 
five years old. Of 427 men, 18.9 percent 
were eighteen or under, while 443 (19.4) 
percent were over twenty-five years old. 
Parole violators and repeat offenders are 
included in this report. 21.2 percent of 
the inmates committed were married. These 
men had a total of 1,520 children under age 
sixteen. Of this number, 45.5 percent were 
the product of broken homes which is re- 
vealed in statistics relating to the status 
of each inmate's parents on his sixteenth 
birthday. The most common sentence given 

to the inmates was a term of one to ten 
years (36.5 percent). Two to five year terms 
were being served by 22.2 percent of the men. 


William L. Perrin, Indiana Reformatory, The 
Data Processing Center, Pendleton, Indiana. 


1099 Reifen, David. The juvenile court in 
Israel. 2nd. ed. Jerusalem, Ministry of 
Justice, 1964. 71 p. 


Eighty percent of the juvenile delinquents in 
Israel come from families who have immigrated 
from Asia, the Near and Middle East and North 
Africa. Adjustment to an urbanized, indus- 
trialized, competitive society has been diffi- 
cult for these groups. The law and procedure 
of the juvenile court in Israel was intro- 
duced by the British Mandatory Government 

and supplemented by amendments of the Legis- 
lature of Israel. Court sessions are closed 


with no more than four or five people present. 
About ninety-five percent of all juvenile 
offenders are released on bail pending their 
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court appearance. Approximately fifteen per- 
cent of all juvenile offenders have been 
sent to an educational institution. There 
are no indeterminate sentences. Statistics 
on age of offenders indicate that twelve to 
fourteen are the precarious years. The 
Ministry of Social Welfare has established 
rehabilitation centers for neglected and 
delinquent juveniles where elementary school 
subjects and vocational skills are taught. 
Delinquents are often put on probation on 
the condition that they attend such a school. 
Three major cities have special juvenile 
police units. 


No address. 


1100 Wilson, Brian. Nor iron bars a cage. 
London, William Kimber, 1964. 158 p. 


Shortly after World War II, in England, 
Brian Wilson was falsely accused of theft 
and sent to prison where he made contacts 
that led to a life of crime after his re- 
lease. A cycle of arrests for housebreaking 
and theft, imprisonment, release and sub- 
sequent arrest ensued. An unusual feeling 
for and understanding of birds which he had 
as a boy returned during the course of his 
imprisonment. He was allowed to hatch and 
care for birds in his cell and attracted a 
great deal of publicity. 


No address. 


1101 Karlen, Delmar. The citizen in court. 
New York, Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1964. 
211 p. 


Each state has autonomy as to the number and 
nature of its courts so that there is no 
single, unified system of courts in the United 
Stated. A network of federal courts is 
superimposed upon the state systems. The 
federal courts have exclusive jurisdiction 
over relatively few crimes. Descriptions 
of several cases, both criminal and civil, 
provide illustrations of trial procedure. 
This handbook of court procedure for the 
layman includes discussion of how to decide 


which court is appropriate and describes a 
summons, preliminary hearing, complaints, 
pleas, arraignment, trial by jury, sentenc- 
ing, and appeals. Courts participate in the 
law-making process by their decisions which 
establish precedents. Laws are not static 
and must adapt to a changing society and 
changing ethical ideas. 


Delmar Karlen, Director, The Institute of 
Judicial Administration, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. 


1102 Hunter, David R. The slums, challenge 
and response. New York, Free Press, 1964. 
294 p. 


Slums have identifiable characteristics in- 
cluding: poverty, run-down housing, crowd- 
ing, concentration of minority groups, in- 
habitants with low educational status, 
broken families, dirt, mobility and reloca- 
tion problems, inadequate community services, 
and crime. Forty-five percent of the major 
crimes in America occur in slums. Education 
in the slums must be improved through: re- 
cruitment of better qualified teachers, 
tutoring, especially in reading, vocational 
training, scholarships to discourage drop- 
outs, and integrated schools. A guaranteed 
minimum income should be administered by the 
federal government. Social insurance on a 
national scale should be extended to cover 
the risks of ill health, and unemployment 
should be extended to more people. Slum 
dwellers must be encouraged to participate 
in community and political affairs includ- 
ing the enforcement of housing codes. 


No address. 


1103 King Charles H., & Rabinowitz, Clara. 
The impact of public welfare practice on 
family attitudes with special reference to 
delinquent children. (Paper presented at 
the 1964 annual meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, Chicago, 
Illinois.) American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 35(3):609-613, 1965. 


The Wiltwyck School finds that the impact 

of public agency practices on underprivileged 
families is profound and debilitating and, 

in some instances, even an unsurmountable 
obstacle to the family's ultimate rehabili- 
tation. The necessity of living on relief 
appears particularly to subvert the cause 

of family autonomy. Parents in these fami- 
lies tend to avoid responsibilities associa- 
ted with socialization of their children, 





a situation which perpetuates the delinquent 
activities of the children. Thus, whether 

an agency conceptualizes its practices in 
ways which foster the dependent, misper- 
ceiving, irresponsible tendencies, or enables 
its clients to develop motivation for change 
is crucial. The philosophy and practice of 
Wiltwyck School attempts to restore family 
autonomy and its experience should be useful 
for planning in the public services. 


Charles H. King, Executive Director, Wilt- 
wyck School for Boys, Inc., 260 Park Avenue 
South, New York, New York, 10010. 


1104 Finland. Central Bureau of Statistics. 
Criminal cases tried by the courts 1960. 
Helsinki, 1964. 88 p. 


Finland's 1960 report on criminal cases tried 
by the courts contains data on persons pro- 
secuted and sentenced in Courts of the First 
Instance. Some of the items included are: 
the number of persons prosecuted and con- 
victed, by type of sentence and type of 
offense; persons recorded in the penal regis- 
ter; characteristics of offenders, including 
birthplace, age, marital status, social 
group, place of residence, place where crime 
was committed and recidivism. 


Valtion julkaisutomisto, Annankatu 44, 
Helsinki, Finland. 


1105 Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education. Faculty summer placements 
in isolated correctional institutions, by 
Robert W. Macdonald, and Kay L. Dea. Edited 
by William T. Adams. Boulder, Colorado, 
1965 4 28 pe 


During the summer of 1964, WICHE initiated 
two pilot programs to remedy chronic pro- 
blems among geographically remote correc- 
tional institutions, such as understaffing, 
limited training and staff development, 
limited research, and communication diffi- 
culties. In order to help establish effec- 
tive liaison and sharing of resources be- 
tween remote correctional institutions and 
western colleges and universities, two 
faculty experts participated in a faculty 
summer placement program; one at Wyoming 
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Industrial Institute for boys at Worland, 
and the other at the Nevada Girls’ Training 
Center at Caliente. The staff of the two 
institutions selected had the full-time staff 
development services of the faculty person 
for eight weeks. Informal and formal in- 
service training programs were instituted, 
and the problems explored included: record 
keeping, staff communication, formulation 
of a theory of behavior, and development 

of a treatment program. 


William T. Adams, Director, Juvenile Delin- 
quency Programs, Western Interstate Commis- 
sion for Higher Education, University East 

Campus, Thirtieth Street, Boulder, Colorado. 


1106 U.S. Children's Bureau. Statistics 

on public institutions for delinquent 
children: 1963, prepared by Duplain R. Gant. 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1965, 40 p. (Statistical Series 
No. 78) 


This report on 230 public institutions for 
delinquent children for the fiscal year 

1963, provides current annual data on a 
uniform and nationwide basis including in- 
formation on the number of children in public 
training schools; the numbers committed and 
discharged; arrangements for care after dis- 
charge; number of institutional staff; and 
cost. The report covers state training 
schools, local training schools, and forestry 
camps, but does not include diagnostic and 
reception centers or detention homes. The 
summary of findings are as follows: approxi- 
mately 38,500 children were living in public 
training schools for delinquent children on 
June 30, 1963; the average length of stay 

for children in these institutions was 9.5 
months; a little over one-fourth of the 
children committed to the training schools 
during 1963 or returned to them during the 
year for violating aftercare regulations 

had been admitted previously; less than half 
of the public training schools had capacities 
of more than 150; less than one-third of the 
institutions were overcrowded; the average 
annual per capita operating expenditure for 
caring for a child was $2,760; training 
school staff turnover continues to be high; 
and a little over three-fourths of the 
children in the training schools and forestry 
camps were boys. 


No address. 
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1107 Schipkowensky, Nikola. Reaktive 
Epilepsie und Totschlag. (Reactive epilepsy 
and manslaughter.) Acta Instituti Superioris 
Medici Sofia, 43(3):17-25, 1964. 


Reactive epilepsy is a pathological reaction 
of a person caused by the “iktafin" re- 
activity of the brain. "Iktafin" reactivity 
means the physiological ability of man to 
react with seizures of loss, diminution or 
change of consciousness to biological, phy- 
sical, chemical and psychic overstimulation. 
The reaction occurs in three successive 
stages: (1) the first is characterized by 

a preparatory anxious or depressive ill 
humor the duration of which differs from 
case to case; (2) during the second stage, 
the aggressive urge is induced and directed 
toward a selected victim; and (3) in the 
final stage, affective tension gives way to 
an apathetic indifference. Three cases of 
manslaughter committed during a reactive 
epileptic seizure are described. 


No address. 


1108 Bauer, Giinther. Raub und Rauber. 
(Robbery and robbers.) 
78-81 ’ 1965. 


Die Polizei, 56(3): 


In the past decade, robberies have increased 
sharply in the Federal Republic of Germany; 
the majority are committed by juveniles and 
young adults whose percentage share in this 
type of offense is also on the increase. A 
comparison of the various methods which are 
employed in the commission of robberies 

leads to the following classification of the 
offense: (1) assaults on pedestrians; 

(2) assaults on motorists; (3) robberies 
committed in homes and other buildings; 

(4) assaults on bank messengers; (5) robberies 
of banks and stores; (6) robberies of ve- 
hicles transporting currency; and (7) murder 
with robbery. Each succeeding class of 
robbery represents an increase in the sever- 
ity of violence which the offender is willing 
to employ, an increase of the skill and in- 
telligence of the offender, as well as an in- 
crease of the risk and the amount of planning 
and preparation required for the execution of 
the offense. There are basic differences be- 
tween the individual groups of robbers, and 
police practice has shown that robbers be- 
longing to a particular group not only use the 
same or similar methods, but that ey also 
have similar occupations, personality traits 
and even similar personal histories. 


No address. 


1109 Hartl, Friedrich. Grundsa&tze und 
Grundziige des Osterreichischen Strafgesetz- 
buchentwurfs 1964. (The fundamentals and 
main features of the Austrian draft cri- 
minal code of 1964.) Die Polizei, 56(3):85- 
89, 1965. 


In the Austrian draft criminal code of 1964, 
an attempt was made to adapt criminal law to 
modern conditions of social and economic life 
and to the new findings of medicine and psy- 
chology. Also taken into account were the 
changes of public attitudes toward morality 
and the protection of basic and individual 
rights. Finally, it was not possible to 
reform penal law without taking account of 
the neutral status of Austria in international 
law. In the new code, offenses are classi- 
fied as felonies (Verbrechen) and misde- 
meanors (Vergehen), while a third classifi- 
cation of offenses (tbertretungen) was 
abandoned. In the new code, a felony is 
determined by the severity of the penalty 
provided for the offense. The penalties have 
been reduced, for it was the intention of 

the drafters to make them realistic and appli- 
cable in practice. Some of the more contro- 
versial and important provisions of the new 
code are the following. Abortion, the issue 
that caused the longest debates, has been 
retained as an offense punishable with up 

to three years imprisonment. In motor ve- 
hicle accidents causing death or injury, the 
recklessness and negligence of the driver is 
taken into account. Included in the new pro- 
visions are penalties for child abuse and 
neglect, abduction of minors for immoral pur- 
poses, and the protection of the public 
against wiretapping and insurance fraud. 
Among the offenses which were dropped are 
dueling, sodomy, and homosexuality among 
consenting adults. Only homosexual acts be- 
tween a minor and an adult as well as solic~- 
iting for homosexual acts remain punishable. 
The draft code answers a special request of 
the Austrian population by making cruelty 

to animals a punishable offense. In accor- 
dance with its treaty obligations, the new 
code forbids the support of a party engaged 
in armed conflict by an Austrian national. 
Fulfilling its obligation under the inter- 
national genocide convention its provisions 
are incorporated in the new criminal code 

and the offense is made punishable with life 
imprisonment. 


No address. 





1110 Leferenz, Heinz. De Bekampfung der 
Jugendkriminalitat. (Prevention of juvenile 
delinquency.) Die Polizei, 56(3):89-90, 
1965. 


There is usually a direct or indirect corre- 
lation between the types of offenses com- 
mitted by juveniles and the unsuitable en- 
vironment in which they live. Among a number 
of fifteen and sixteen year old juvenile 
probationers, for example, it was found that 
many had the opportunity to consume large 
quantities of liquor at their place of em- 
ployment, in bars and clubs. Although pri- 
mary responsibility rests with parents or 
employers, the fact must be faced that on 
many occasions they fail or are incapable 

of coping with their educational tasks. As 
a result, the state has the obligation and 
the right to intervene in this vital area of 
youth protection. A juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention program will fail, however, if the 
percentage of offenses not cleared by police 
continues to grow, particularly with regard 
to the most frequently committed offenses 
such as larcenies. Primarily due to staff 
shortages the percentage of all larcenies 
cleared by police in West Germany fell from 
43.6 percent during 1953-1955 to 34.2 percent 
in 1963. A large number of juveniles commit 
these larcenies and they are more likely to 
enter upon a criminal career if they remain 
undetected. Criminological studies show that 
the most dangerous offenders are recruited 
from among undetected criminal thieves. 


No address. 


1lll Reitberger, Leonhard. Die "Kleine" 
Strafprozessreform. (The "small" reform of 
criminal procedure.) Kriminalistik, 19(4): 
173-177, 1965. 


The new West German code of criminal proce- 
dure which went into effect on April 1, 1965, 
greatly enhances the position of the defendant 
and his legal rights, if not the detection of 
crimes. Although the position of the police 
is not generally mentioned in the new code 

it nevertheless affects the police very funda- 


mentally. It may be seriously asked whether 
the police are now still in a position to 
effectively combat crime and whether qualified 
persons can still be found to perform this 
duty. Of particular interest to police are 
the provisions governing investigative deten- 
tion and the arrest of suspects. Beside 
"strong suspicion," the law provides for the 
following four reasons for arrest: (1) danger 
of escape of the accused; (2) danger of de- 
struction of evidence or of prejudicing the 
course of justice; (3) danger of repetition 

of the offense; and (4) cases of homicide and 
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manslaughter. The accused is granted the 
right to examine police files pertaining to 
his case even before the completion of the 
investigation. In addition, he must be in- 
formed of the charge against him during his 
first interrogation and he must be informed 
of his legal rights, including his right to 
remain silent. If, in the future, the 
police are still to detect crimes, the method 
of doing so must be changed. The question 
is whether new and effective methods can be 
found and, if they are found, whether the 
government will be willing and able to 
translate them into reality. 


Leonhard Reitberger, Landesgerichtsidrektor, 
Deggendorf, Germany. 


lll2 Middendorf, Wolf. Kriminologische 
Reise nach Taiwan. (Criminological trip to 
Taiwan.) Kriminalistik, 19(4):204-208, 
1965. 


Chinese criminality for many centuries has 
been strongly influenced by three factors: 
(1) a legal uncertainty caused by the chronic 
weakness of the central government; (2) the 
existence of a large number of criminal 
groups and secret societies usually involved 
in the frequent uprisings and revolutions; 
and (3) chronic corruption of Chinese offi- 
cials. The island of Formosa, on the other 
hand, is characterized by legal security in 
these respects: there is no political un- 
rest, and a citizen walking on a lonely 
street at night can feel safe. The situa- 
tion is different when the interference of 
the authorities in the lives of citizens is 
considered: each encroachment on the rights 
of the individual can be legally justified 
with the state of emergency. Due to the 
power of the central government and the 

net of police and military controls, there 
are apparently no secret societies on Taiwan 
and the activities of criminal groups are 
negligible. The question of corruption is 
more difficult to answer, primarily because 
the old traditional criminal statistics can 
no longer be applied to the new types of 
occupational and economic crimes of today. 

A number of facts do allow us to draw con- 
clusions regarding the existence of cor- 
ruption on the island, so prevalent in China 
in the past. One is that the same class of 
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politicians and officiale rule Taiwan today 
who, before 1949, were unable to correct the 
situation on the mainland. Expecting to 
return to the mainland at any moment they 
have no incentive to initiate a serious re- 
form. Furthermore, the system of privilege 
and nepotism has not been eradicated and 

the honesty of civil servants is severely 
tested by their very low salaries. Finally, 
the coexistence of the Chinese and American 
currencies and the price difference between 
local and imported goods are responsible 

for the existence of a black market, the 
importance of which is underscored by the 
daily quotation of the black market price 
for the U. S. dollar in the English language 
paper "China Post." 


No address. 


1113 Big Brothers of America. Proceedings, 
sixteenth annual meeting. Chicago, Illinois, 
May, 1964. Philadelphia, 1964, 131 p. multi- 
lith. 


In the family without a father, many problems 
arise for the male children who have no 
masculine figure with whom to identify. 
Children are often victims of the situation 
wherein a mother tries to carry out the role 
normally shared by husband and wife. Anxiety 
incurred on the part of the mother due to 

loss of her husband upsets the balance of 
family relations. Every Big Brother agency 
has an obligation to safeguard the basic ser- 
vice of the agency, which is to provide a 
person who can provide guidance and companion- 
ship for fatherless boys. Research is being 
conducted to study the problems of boys who 
come to Big Brother agencies as compared to 
those faced by other boys in the community 

and to assess the effectiveness of Big Brother 
services in meeting the needs of their clients. 
The professional staff of the agencies in- 
volved must concentrate on understanding the 
psycho-dynamics of the one parent family, the 
use of more advanced casework technique, and 
the increased use of volunteers. The father- 
less boy must be helped to understand his 
environment, including the dominant authority 
figure in it - his mother. With the mother's 
understanding of the anxieties which she 
faces, separated from her husband, she becomes 
able to meet the needs of her son. The broken 


home, as well as a lack of identification 
with parents and authority figures have been 
proven to be decisive factors in the rising 
proportion of juvenile delinquency. The 
public must be protected from the delinquent 
through the use of the services of agencies, 
communities must unit to provide funds and 
training for programs and professional people 
to rehabilitate the delinquent and to pre- 
vent the spread of delinquency. The case- 
worker from the Big Brother agency is respon- 
sible for guiding the Big Brother in a 
mutually beneficial relationship with his 
Little Brother, and with the mother of the 
Little Brother. 


Big Brothers of America, 341 Suburban Station 
Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


1114 Action for Appalachian Youth. AAY 
reports, 1964. Charleston, West Virginia, 
4 p. (Report No. 2) 


Action for Appalachian Youth is a demonstra- 
tion project aimed at combating the causes of 
delinquency in Kanawha County, West Virginia, 
and is expected to operate for three to five 
years. It will serve to call attention to 
various youth-serving agencies which operate 
in the vicinity and will test new techniques 
of delinquency prevention by trying to im- 
prove the environmental influences of the 
youth in the area. KEY (Kanawha Employment 
for Youth) is operated by AAY to select, test, 
counsel, and refer disadvantaged youth for 
vocational training and employment. The 
Neighborhood Development Program organizes 
community members to discuss community pro- 
blems and the needs of the community in pro- 
viding better educational and recreational 
services for children. 


Action for Appalachian Youth, Inc., 208 
Nelson Bldg., P.O. Box 3228, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 


1115 Arlington County, Virginia. Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court. Annual report, 
1963. 16 p. mimeo. 


Since children who violate the law are given 
special consideration and remedial corrective 
work, the Juvenile Court tries to make a dis- 
position based on the welfare of the child 
and the interest of the community. Probation 
is most frequently employed. Otherwise, 
adolescents are referred to the Board of 
Welfare and Institutions for placement in 
foster homes, training schools or some other 
facility. Psychological evaluations help 

the Court gain insight into each personality. 
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The court also has jurisdiction over adults 
who commit offenses against children, non- 
support cases, and offenses committed by one 
member of a family against another. During 
1963, there were referrals from various 
sources which are indicated in the sta- 
tistical tables. Statistics for 1963 are 
included on the type of complaint and re- 
ferrals regarding both juveniles and adults, 
the disposition of juveniles and adults 
before the court, receipts and disbursements 
of money, referrals to the juvenile traffic 
safety school, difficulties found with the 
driver.training group, juvenile and adult 
cases handled by the probation staff, and 
the length of stay of children released 

from detention. Both psychiatric facilities 
for treatment and placements for children 
outside of their own homes are limited, and 
consequently an increasing number of children 
develop into adult offenders. 


No address. 


1116 Indiana. Legislative Advisory 
Commission. Report of committee to study 
conditions at the Indiana Girls' School, 


1964. Sp. 


After disturbances among the inmates of the 
Indiana Girls' School, a committee was 
established to gather data as a basis for 
the development of recommendations which 
would give solutions to problems at the in- 
stitution and establish guidelines for im- 
provement. Data were gathered from police, 
from institution personnel and from the in- 
mates themselves. Other source material 
from authorities in the correctional field 
was used. Deficiencies were noted in the 
areas of personnel and school programs, 

the physical plant of the school, and pre- 
sentence, pre-commitment, and release pro- 
blems. Recommendations were drawn up by 
the committee in each of these areas. The 
courts were requested to practice pre- 
sentence investigation and probation tech- 
niques in order to eliminate as much as 
possible the misplacement of offenders, so 
that state facilities may be used to fullest 
advantage. 


No address. 
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1117 Ebid, David ed. The drug experience. 
First-person accounts of addicts, writers, 
scientists and others. New York, Grove 
Press, 1965. 383 p. 


This anthology of autobiographical accounts 
of addicts, well-known writers, scientists 
and others, ranging in time from classics 
like DeQuincey and Baudelaire to Aldous 
Huxley and Alexander King, of the extra- 
ordinary effects of drugs on the human mind, 
is limited to those drugs which belong to 
the category of hallucinogens. The possible 
exceptions are the sections which relate 

to opium, opiates and some aspects of addic- 
tion. Bach section is preceded by an intro- 
duction providing information on the charac- 
ter and reported responses to the drug which 
includes hemp, opium, peyote, mushrooms and 
LSD. Each autobiographical account is pre- 
ceded by editorial comments intended to 
place it in some kind of perspective. 


No address. 


1118 Commonwealth of Virginia. Welfare and 
Institutions Department. Commitments 

to county and city jails and city jail 
farms, year ended June 30, 1964. /Richmond, 
Virginia/, various pagings. mimeo, 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1964, 
there was an increase of 8.3 percent in the 
number of commitments to county and city 
jails over the preceding year. Statistical 
tables enumerate commitments according to 
race, sex, age, and type of offense. The 
average number of days in jail is established, 
as well as average daily population. Offense 
groups are broken down as follows: offenses 
against persons; against property; against 
decency, peace and good order; against 
public justice; violation of traffic and 
vehicle laws; and offenses against public 
policy, economy, and health. Statistics 
also pertain to the number of commitments 

to both city and county jails and to city 
jail farms. Counties and cities using 

jails in other areas are listed, as are 
jails used by more than one county or city. 
Jail commitments and prisoner days are 
established for each month and each year 
over the past ten years. 


No address. 
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1119 Commonwealth of Virginia. Welfare and 
Institutions Department. Bureau of 
Research and Statistics. Report of escapes, 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1964. [Richmond, 
Virginia/, unpaged. mimeo. 


The number of escapes arong felons in the 
Virginia Penal System was far below the 
average for the past ten years. Percentages 
are given which pertain to the situation 

of the escapes according to race, age, length 
of prison term, prison record and record of 
military service and prior escapes. It was 
found that the majority of escapes were from 
the convict road force. Statistical data 
relate to the number of escapes compared with 
total number of felons, the number of escapes 
for each month, the time of day of the escape, 
the assignment of the prisoner at the time 

of his escape, his parole status at escape, 
the length of his sentence and the length of 
time he had served prior to his escape. The 
type of offense of the escapees is enumerated, 
as well as their marital status, educational 
achievement and intelligence level. The in- 
stitutional location for the escapees as 
compared with the total number of felons is 
described as is the length of time that each 
escapee remained free. 


No address. 


1120 Commonwealth of Virginia. Welfare and 
Institutions Department. Annual sta- 
tistical report of felons and misdemeanants 
committed to the state penal system during 
the year ending June 30, 1964, and felons 
confined in the penal system on June 30, 
1964. [Richmona, Virginia/, unpaged. mimeo. 


A decrease of 13.2 percent in the number of 
felons received on 1,707 new commitments to 
the Virginia State Penal System during the 
year ended June 30, 1964 is recorded. Sta- 
tistical tables pertain to race, sex, and 

age of prisoners, the place from which they 
were committed, their offense type, the 

length of their sentence, their place of birth, 
marital status, religious affiliation, status 
of parents, intelligence level, level of edu- 
cation, military record, and their juvenile 
court record. Commitments by offenses accord- 
ing to the term of sentence are described and 
are broken down into main categories and sub- 
categories: offenses against persons; offenses 


against property; offenses against decency, 
peace, and good order; offenses against 
public justice; violation of traffic laws; 
offenses against public policy, economy and 
health. Statistics are also presented for 
misdemeanants and felons sentenced as mis- 
demeanants admitted to the state farm, the 
industrial farm for women, the Bland Correc- 
tional Farm, and the state convict road 
force. 


No address. 


1121 Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Institutions Department. 
Research and Statistics. 


Welfare and 
Bureau of 
Report of recidi- 


vists committed to the Virginia State Penal 
/Richmond, 


ear ended June 30, 1964. 
» unpaged. mimeo. 


System, 
Virgini 


During the past year, the number of recidi- 
vists who had previously served felony 
sentences in The Virginia Penal System was 

the second lowest in ten years. Recidivism 
was higher among the Negroes, and over one- 
fourth of the recidivists had served two or 
more previous sentences. Less than ten per- 
cent were on parole or pardon status at the 
time of recommitment. The intelligence level 
and educational level were lower among the 
recidivists than among the other prisoners. 
Of the number of felons committed to Virginia's 
State Penal System during the year ended 

June 30, 1964 who had served one or more 
penitentiary sentences either in Virginia or 
elsewhere, one-third of all prisoners com- 
mitted were recidivists. Statistics also 
pertain to the prior prison and juvenile 
records of these felons, their term of sent- 
ence, the court from which they were committed, 
their marital status, status of their parents, 
age, intelligence level, educational level, 
and the rate of recidivism of the past ten 
years. Included are tables on those with 
previous felony sentences in Virginia or 
elsewhere. 


No address. 


1122 Southfields Residential Group Center. 
Community rehabilitation group center. 
Anchorage, Kentucky, no date, 25 p. app. 
mimeo. 


This proposed project is designed to demon- 
strate what can be accomplished through a 
community center to divert the mild-core, 
thirteen-and-a-half through fifteen year old 
adjudicated, male, juvenile delinquent towards 
socially accepted norms of behavior. The 
program includes education, group therapy, 





recreation, and community centered efforts 
for modifying the behavior of the delinquents. 
The development of a non-residential commun- 
ity rehabilitation center so that there will 
be a reduction of the necessity of sending 
these children to already over-populated, 
correctional institutions, and working with 
them at a local, individual, and relatively 
ineffective juvenile court probationary level, 
is the goal of the program. The program 
differs from a residential treatment program 
in that the parents of the boys will be 
reached by parent-group therapy sessions 
during the evening hours, as well as casework 
in the home; there will be direct involve- 
ment of a juvenile court, a board of educa- 
tion, a state department of child welfare and 
a local university in carrying out the pro- 
gram; and the boys will be in a classroom 
setting during the morning, with a work 
situation and group therapy following in the 
afternoon. The research goals of the pro- 
gram are to assess the proposed treatment 
program primarily in terms of "outcome" 
criteria and if outcome differences are found, 
to develop an inventory of delinquent varia- 
bles that may significantly predict the out- 
come of treatment approaches for a given de- 
linquent. An appendix outlines the proposed 
budget of the program. 


Southfields Residential Group Center, 
Anchorage, Kentucky. 


1123 Southfields Residential Group Center. 
The residential group center as a treatment 
method for selected youthful offenders. 
Paper presented at The Tri-State Psycho- 
therapy Section Meeting November 2, 1963. 
Anchorage, Kentucky, 1963. 20 p. mimeo. 


The Southfields Residential Treatment Center 
was designed to serve a group of twenty male, 
adolescent offenders. They are, for the most 
part, probation failures who are selected by 
the local Juvenile Court Judge of Jefferson 
County, Kentucky for referral to Southfields. 
The types of cases that can best be served by 
the Southfields system seem to be youths 
whose delinquency is influenced principally 
by a peer group. The program of rehabilita- 
tion consists of four principal features: 
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(1) an informal method of orientation; 

(2) work training; (3) contacts with the con- 
ventional commnity; and (4) guided group 
interaction meetings. The most important 
aspect of these features of the program is 
that the peer group is employed as the prin- 
cipal instrument for change. The main 
assets of the program seem to be that it is 
less damaging to the individual and less 
expensive to administer than traditional 
methods of dealing with delinquency. 


John M. Wall, Superintendent, Southfields 
Residential Group Center, Anchorage, Kentucky. 


1124 Community Welfare Council of New 
Brunswick. Probation committee 

report. New Brunswick, New Jersey, September, 
mimeo. 


1963, 3 Pe 


On February 5, 1963, a committee was appointed 
to study and make recommendations concerning 
policies and procedures to be followed when 
referrals or requests for services are made 

by the courts in Middlesex County, New Jersey 
to various public and private social agencies. 
A survey was made of all public and private 
agencies covering the services they were pre- 
pared to render and the conditions under which 
such services could be made available. The 
committee agreed that each judge in Middlesex 
County should receive a copy of a pamphlet 
outlining the services available from each 
agency, the limitations on services, the in- 
formation which should accompany a referral 
and what activity is expected by the referring 
agency after the referral is made. The most 
important recommendation of the committee 
referred to the Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court and suggests the appointment of a 
trained and competent person to serve as in- 
take officer for that court and liaison 
person between the court and the social agen- 
cies, as well as to evaluate and make recom- 
mendations for disposition to the court. The 
acceptance of this recommendation would lessen 
the heavy burden of the detailed work now 
falling upon the judge of the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court and at the same time 
improve the services to children and families 
served by the court. 


Community Welfare Council of New Brunswick, 
78 Carroll Place, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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1125 Flathead and Lincoln Counties (Montana). 
Eleventh Judicial District. Juvenile Court. 
Annual report, 1964. no paging. 


Statistical data in this report compare the 
years 1960 through 1964. The number of 
offenders (qualified by age and sex) is 
given, as are the number of new and second 
offenders. The total number of juvenile 
offenders is compared with the total school 
enrollment (grades seven through twelve). 

The kinds of offenses committed and the 

total number of each is given, and the per- 
centage of increase in 1964 is compared with 
1960. The source of referrals and the number 
of traffic offenders and offenses are given. 
Statistical tables also outline delinquency 
referrals disposed of as on record by offenses; 
the method of disposition of referrals; in- 
dividual percentage of offenders as compared 
with total offenses reported; and the total 
number of juveniles held in jail, on pro- 
bation, and given court hearings. 


No address. 


1126 British Columbia Borstal Association. 
Annual report 1964. Vancouver, B.C., 
various pagings, mimeo. 


The 1964 annual report of the Borstal Asso- 
ciation consists of the President's Report 
and the Executive Director's Report, both 
made to the Seventeenth Annual Meeting, 
February 18, 1965. The President's Report 
outlines the criteria of an effective social 
agency and calls attention to highlights of 
the activities of the Borstal Association for 
1964. The Executive Director's Report reveals 
that fifty-two wards were supervised by the 
association either on parole or special cases, 
thirty-eight of which entered the community; 
four had their paroles revoked; and two were 
special cases released from the Haney Cor- 
rectional Institution. Thirty-five trainees 
were introduced to the B. C. Borstal program 
through lectures given at New Haven. The 
cooperation of sponsors and labor and manage- 
ment officials in placing and employing the 
wards is commended by the Director, and the 
year's activities in fund raising and public 
relations is described. An appendix gives 

the disposition of each of the wards released 
during 1964; date released; school grade; name 
of sponsor; vocation of sponsor; and the ward's 
former address. A complete financial state- 
ment is given. 


No address. 





1127 Draper Correctional Center. Progress 
report September - November 15, 1964: ex- 
perimental and demonstration manpower project 
for training and placement of youthful in- 
mates of Draper Correctional Center, at 
Elmore, Alabama. Elmore, Alabama, November 
1964, 16 p. app. mimeo. 


The experimental and demonstration project 
for youthful offenders at Draper Correctional 
Center at Elmore, Alabama was founded August 
31, 1964 under the Manpower and Development 
Training Act. The trainees are sixteen 
through twenty-three years of age with a 
parole release date that will coincide with 
completion of training. An outline is given 
of the administration and personnel recruit- 
ing activities of the program. The specific 
purposes of the training phase of the project 
are to train inmates in vocational trades; to 
reduce training time by the development and 
use of programmed instruction; to access ways 
of improving the training and programming 
service and insure proper job placement and 
guidance of the trainees after parole; and 

to make available to correctional and public 
educational institutions both the training 
materials and the procedures for their use. 
Appendixes give a project personnel direc- 
tory; an announcement and application form of 
the program; a copy of a parole waiver (to 

be used if an inmate were to be eligible for 
parole but wishes to enroll in the program); 
a summary chart of test scores of the students 
in eachof the vocational courses (The 
California Achievement Test was used); the 
total number of applicants and their age; a 
student schedule of activities; and a copy 

of news releases concerning the program and 
the newspaper articles which appeared. 


John M. McKee, Project Director, Draper 
Correctional Center, Elmore, Alabama. 


1128 California. Youth Authority Demrtment. 
Population movement summary, calendar year 
1964, Sacramento, California, no paging. 
mimeo. 


Statistical data reveal that the total number 
of wards of the Youth Authority under commit- 
ment at the beginning of the year was 19,735 
and the total at the end of the year was 
20,448 (25,128 wards were received and 24,415 
were removed). Data are also given on the 
disposition of court referrals to the Author- 
ity; the admissions and departures of wards 

by institution; and a summary of parole case- 
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load movements during 1963 and 1964, includ- 
ing total paroles, California supervision, 
out-of-state supervision, and cases received 
on parole by release status. A summary is 
given of parole suspensions ordered and the 
disposition of suspensions and removals. 
Data are given describing the net change and 
percent of change in referrals, admissions, 
parole releases and year-end totals for 1963 
and 1964. 


Department of the Youth Authority, Heman G. 
Stark, Director, 401 State Office Building, 
Sacramento, California. 


1129 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Advisory Council of Judges. Pro- 


ceedings: twelfth annual meeting, North Star 
Inn, Minneapolis, June 3-6, 1964. New 
York, New York, 58 p. 


mimeo. 


A review of National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency activities was given, as well as 

a review of Advisory Council of Judges acti- 
vities during the year, with particular 
reference to ACJ activities in Indiana, Texas 
and Pennsylvania. The meeting then divided 
into two sections. The Juvenile and Family 
Courts Section adopted the preparation of 
Guides to Attorneys in Juvenile Court as a 
project in collaboration with the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges; approved 

a draft of Guides to Juvenile Court Judges 

on News Media Relations; and approved a draft 
statement of the U. S. Childrens’ Bureau on 
transfer of children from training schools; 
the Section had decided that it is a violation 
of due process of law for a juvenile court to 
commit a juvenile to a penal institution, 

and that what cannot be done directly should 
not be done indirectly by administrative trans- 
fer. The Criminal Courts Section heard a 
report on the work of the committee on organ- 
ized crime and decided to seek materials deal- 
ing with organized crime for dissemination 

to judges, to undertake a study of search 
warrant procedure and practice, and to continue 
to promote the Model Sentencing Act, particu- 
larly its use in sentencing racketeers and 
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dangerous offenders; as part of the dis- 
cussion of the proposed Model Code of Cri- 
minal Court Administration, the Section 
adopted a motion which opposed fragmentation 
of jurisdiction through the establishment 
of separate criminal courts, endorsed pre- 
trial and discovery rules as stated in the 
proposed Federal Rules, Rules 16 and 17.1, 
and adopted a motion to produce guides for 
judges on the use of bail and recognizance. 


Advisory Council of Judges of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 
23rd Street, New York, New York, 10010. 


1130 Street, George T. Parole as a social 
control. The Canadian Journal of Correc- 
tions, 7(1):5-7, 1965. 


The purpose of parole is the rehabilitation 
of the parolee and the protection of society. 
The surveillance of the parolee by police 
and parole officers is the form of social 
control which is most effective in rehabili- 
tating offenders as well as protecting the 
public. This control is not exercised over 
prisoners discharged at the expiration of 
sentence and there is nothing to prevent 

an attempt to return to crime. It is recom- 
mended that all prisoners should be under 
some form of control and subject to super- 
vision and surveillance after discharge to 
better prevent recidivism. It is further 
recommended that imprisonment be used only 
for those prisoners who cannot be treated 
and controlled by any other means. The best 
way of correcting and reforming criminals is 
to leave them, under control, in society. 


George T. Street, Q.C., Chairman, National 
Parole Board, Ottawa, Canada. 
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1131 Godbout, Benoit. Service national des 
libérations conditionnelles. (National 
parole service.) The Canadian Journal of 
Corrections, 7(1):8-15, 1965. 


Out of 20,000 prisoners in Canada, thirty 
percent are considered for parole every year 
and ten percent (2,000) are actually paroled. 
The conditional release follows only after a 
careful study by the parole board. Despite 
widespread criticism, parole has proved to 

be a more effective way of reforming offenders 
than serving a full term. The rate of recidi- 
vism among parolees is fifteen to twenty per- 
cent lower than among prisoners who serve full 
terms. 


Benoit Godbout, Directeur Exécutif, Service 
national des libérations conditionnelles, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


1132 Miller, Frank. Parole for recidivists 
as effective social defence. The Canadian 
Journal of Corrections, 7(1):16-27, 1965. 


Three case history summaries are given which 
are illustrative of problems presented in 

the consideration for parole of the cases of 
recidivists. One case represents the per- 
sistent offender who seeks to return to an 
institution as a haven; the second case 
represents a violent antisocial criminal with 
deep emotional problems who would not normally 
be recommended for parole if it were not for 
many positive aspects of his case which 
pointed to the strong possibility of success 
of parole; and the third case is similar to 
that of the second except that the psycho- 
therapy facilities of the institution were 
able to affect a change in this prisoner 
making possible a recommendation for parole. 


No address. 


1133 W. S.G. Is parole part of the punitive 
process? The Canadian Journal of Corrections, 


7(1) 228-30, 1965. 


The terms of the National Parole Board agree- 
ment are that parolee is to remain in a certain 
area; to report to some person monthly; to 
endeavor to maintain steady employment; not 

to purchase a motor vehicle, incur debts, 
marry, own or carry firearms, without securing 
advance approval; to abide by instructions con- 
cerning employment, companions, hours, intoxi- 
cants, family responsibilities; and to obey the 
law and fulfill all legal and social responsi- 
bilities. In addition, special conditions may 
be imposed on any parolee. It is felt that to 
place such restrictions on a parolee makes 
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parole part of the punitive process, though 
parole is avowedly a non-punitive rehabili- 
tation-treatment process. It is also felt 
that because of these restrictions and the 
lack of proper supervision, parole often 
fails in its purpose. It is recommended 
that each parolee be treated as an individual 
with respect to the placing of restrictions 
on his freedom, and that lower caseloads 

for parole officers would make this possible. 
Such a recommendation would insure more 
success in parole. 


No address. 


1134 Couse, A. K. Pre-release preparation 
for parole. The Canadian Journal of Correc- 
tions, 7(1):31-38, 1965. 


Most prisoners require some release prepara- 
tion and orientation to aftercare services. 
For the parolee, special preparation is re- 
quired to understand the legal framework 

of parole in order to avoid violations and 
for orientation to other aspects of parole 
in order for him to derive more positive 
results from the period of his parole. 


A. K. Couse, Executive Assistant, John 
Howard Society of Ontario, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 


1135 Vichert, Bruce, & Zahnd, Walter. 
Parole: low and high risk parolees. The 
Canadian Journal of Corrections, 7(1):39-48, 
1965. 


A research project was undertaken to develop 
a predictive device which could be used to 
increase the effectiveness in parole selec- 
tion and policy-making by the National Parole 
Board. The purpose of the study was to 
consider the attributes that should be exam- 
ined in making decisions and to provide in- 
formation as to which attributes should be 
considered most important. The sample used 
in the study consisted of 100 male parolees 
who had successfully completed parole and 

100 who had failed during the period between 
January 1, 1962, and January 1, 1964. The 
methodology used in the study was one of 
hierarchical subdivision at the various 
characteristics of the parolees. The findings 
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of the study indicate that the most important 
predictive attributes of those most likely 

to fail during parole were: (1) three or 
more previous convictions; (2) the super- 
vision agency in charge of the parolee; and 
(3) the institution in which the parolee 

was imprisoned. Those attributes most in- 
dicative of success for parole were: (1) two 
or less previous convictions; (2) a sentence 
of four years or less; (3) twenty-three years 
of age and over; and (4) married. It is 

felt that these predictive items will provide 
a base upon which the individuality of each 
case may be better decided. 


Bruce Vichert, Social Worker, John Howard 
Society of Ontario, Hamilton Branch, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


1136 Beames, R. S. The elements of effective 
parole supervision. The Canadian Journal of 
Corrections, 7(1):49-54, 1965. 


Effective parole supervision is supervision 
which has helped the parolee in his efforts 
to work towards a comfortable, long-term, 
crime free, adjustment to society. The most 
important element of effective parole super- 
vision is the technique the supervisor uses 
in dealing with the parolee. The techniques 
consist of the supervisor's awareness of the 
role that he is to play, his knowledge of the 
parolee, a persistence in understanding the 
parolee and his problems and a willingness 
and ability to respond when the parolee seeks 
his help. 


R. S. Beames, Representative, National Parole 
Board, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


1137 Canadian Corrections Association. 

Prison pay and discharge provisions in Canada, 
by W. T. McGrath. The Canadian Journal of 
Corrections, 7(1):55-65, 1965. 


In this official statement of policy of the 
Canadian Corrections Association,the reasons 
why it is desirable to keep inmates of prisons 
fully occupied are given, and the problem of 
how the prisoner is to be paid for his work 

is cited as one of the major difficulties in 
the way of organizing meaningful prison work. 
It is recommended that there be a basic wage 
that is paid to all inmates who involve them- 
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selves conscientiously in any rehabilitation 
program. Relating the level of prison pay 
to what is paid in the outside community 

and restrictions placed on selling prison 
products on the open market, are other pro- 
blems involved in giving prisoners meaning- 
ful work and useful vocational training. 

An outline of the prison pay rates and dis- 
charge provisions now in force in the 
various jurisdictions in Canada is given. 


No address. 


1138 Mesures de rémuneration et de libéra- 
tion dans les prisons au Canada. (Remunera- 
tion and liberation measures in Canadian 
prisons). The Canadian Journal of Correc- 
tions, 7(1):66-76, 1965. 


Full employment of prisoners during impri- 
sonment offers advantages both for the in- 
mates and for the prison administration. 

It facilitates treatment, strengthens disci- 
pline and reduces maintenance costs. Money 
remuneration of the prisoners for their 

work and their vocational training are of 
particular importance for the treatment as 
well as for the post-release life of the 
offenders. In Canada, most provinces as well 
as the Federal Government provide for the 
remuneration of prisoners and for the 
material coverage of expenses incurred in 
connection with the release. 


No address. 


1139 Mailloux, Noel. Le rdle de la prison 
dans la réhabilitation due criminel. (The 
function of the prison in the rehabilitation 
of the offender.) The Canadian Journal of 
Corrections, 7(1):77-92, 1965. 


Harsh prison sentences advocated by the 
critics of conditional release are not 
likely to result in a decrease of crime. 

In Canada, most prisons are not conducive 

to the reeducation of offenders. On the 
contrary, prison life, especially inadequate 
separation of different categories of 
offenders, frequently contributes to further 
desocialization. A meaningful treatment 

is often interfered with by old-fashioned 
prison regulations. Whereas juvenile delin- 
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quents and occasional offenders should not 
be incarcerated at all, prisons should be 
reserved for recidivists and habitual cri- 
minals. Prisons should be rebuilt into in- 
stitutes of reeducation where offenders are 
treated by specialized personnel. 


Noel Mailloux, Institut de Psychologie, 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Canada. 


1140 Braithwaite, J. W. Treadmill - or treat- 
ment? The Canadian Journal of Corrections, 


7(1):93-100, 1965. 


It is recommended that prisons be converted 
from places primarily for custody, control 
and conformity to one where inmates and staff 
alike are influenced by an overall atmosphere 
of rehabilitation rather than punishment, 
i.e., a "therapeutic community."" In most in- 
stitutions the need for control is stressed 
by the administration while treatment services 
are left inadequate and unintegrated in over- 
all prison policy. Top administrators must 
commit themselves to the change of their 
rigid policies and encourage the development 
of meaningful inmate - correctional officer 
interaction. Dr. Richard Jessor of the 
University of Colorado describes the charac- 
teristics of a therapeutic milieu as includ- 
ing smaller units than the usual prison has; 
correctional officers are involved primarily 
in therapy rather than discipline; the entire 
organization of the institution is involved 
in treatment; inmates assume certain responsi- 
bilities for the affairs of the institution; 
and the institution has close connections 
with the outside community. 







J. W. Braithwaite, Warden, Haney Correctional 
Institution, Haney, British Columbia, Canada. 


1141 Lunden, Walter A. Tenure and turnover 
of wardens in Canadian correctional institu- 
tions. The Canadian Journal of Corrections, 
7(1):101-110, 1965. 


Statistical data are given on the tenure and 
turnover of wardens in seven federal peniten- 
tiaries and in five provincial institutions; 
the reasons for termination of wardenships; 
and the changes in wardens in the twelve 
correctional institutions. The average tenure 
for wardens in the Federal prisons was found 
to be 8.0 years and the average for wardens 
of provincial institutions 8.8 years. 





Walter A. Lunden, Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Iowa State University, Ames, 
Iowa. 





1142 Pettit, Donald E. A note on the Satz- 
Mogel WAIS abbreviation for prison popula- 
tions. The Canadian Journal of Corrections, 
7(1):111, 1965. 


Satz and Mogel (1962) presented data regard- 
ing an abbreviated form of the Wechsler 
Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) derived by 
rescoring WAIS records according to a formula. 
The utility of the shortened test was ex- 
tended by Estes (1963) who rescored WAIS 
records from a "high ability" population. 
Estes reported high correlations between 
I.Q.'s based on the abbreviated forms and 
I.Q.'s from original full-scale WAIS. The 
study attempted to assess the validity of 
the short form alone. This was done by 
applying the scoring procedure developed by 
Satz and Mogel and by comparing the results 
obtained from those administering the short 
form alone. The abbreviated form of the 
WAIS appeared to yield valid results regard- 
less of whether it is administered alone or 
obtained by rescoring the full WAIS. Thus, 
a method for obtaining a quick I.Q. for 
screening purposes and yet containing the 
evaluation of the individual's special abili- 
ties as revealed in various subtests is 
feasible. 


Donald E. Pettit, Staff Psychologist, Saskat- 
chewan Council for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


1143 Pettit, Donald E. A study of aspira- 
tion among three cultural groups of prisoners. 
The Canadian Journal of Corrections, 7(1):112- 
116, 1965. 


A comparison was made of how the Indian and 
Metis prisoners in Canadian prisons estimate 
their present state of confinement on the 
basis of past experiences, their expectations 
for the future and how they compare with the 
white inmates in levels of aspiration. The 
subjects were thirty-five English-speaking 
inmates of European descent; thirty-four 
Treaty Indians from various Saskatchewan 
reservations; and twenty-four Metis of Indian 
and French descent. The study found pro- 
nounced differences in the aspiration of the 
three groups and it is recommended that the 
prison rehabilitation program take into 
account the cultural differences of prisoners. 


Donald E. Pettit, Staff Psychologist, 


Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
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1144 Delagran, W. R. Juvenile delinquency; 
a study in social structure. The Canadian 
Journal of Corrections, 7(1):117-124, 1965. 


A statistical study was undertaken to collect 
information about juvenile probationers that 
could be used to construct a general model 

of delinquency in the Metropolitan area of 
Toronto, Ontario, as well as specific models 
for each of the city’s eight probation 
districts. Data were obtained concerning 
age, offense, associations, locality of 
offense, education and the occupation of the 
offender's father. The general model was the 
product of 672 cases and the specific models 
of forty-two cases from each probation dis- 
trict (in two samplings, six months apart). 
The two models were compared and the differ- 
ences in each are outlined. The study was 

an attempt to design a typology for identify- 
ing regulatory patterns. The findings indi- 
cate that the "typical" delinquent of the 
general model was a fourteen year old who 

had committed or attempted to commit some 
kind of theft in his own locality with two 

or three companions while he was still in 

the eighth grade. His father was either a 
laborer or a semi-skilled worker. 


No address. 


1145 Zeitoun, L. Survey of employers’ 
attitudes to hiring of ex-inmates. The 
Canadian Journal of Corrections, 7(1): 
125-129 + 1965. 


This survey's principal purposes were: (1) to 
find out what job vacancies were available 
for ex-inmates in the Ottawa Metropolitan 
area; (2) to assess the obstacles that might 
exist in the employment of ex~-inmates; 

(3) to promote a wider understanding of the 
employment problems of ex-inmates; and (4) to 
make employers aware of the services and pro- 
gram of the John Howard Society of Ottawa. 
Findings of the survey were based on replies 
to a questionnaire sent to 128 employers. 

The survey indicates that the vacancies most 
readily available for ex-inmates are in the 
construction field and the various trades. 
Such obstacles as bonding, union membership, 
and, of course, mistrust are among the major 
obstacles to the hiring of ex-inmates. 


L. Zeitoun, Executive Secretary, John Howard 


Society of Ontario, Ottawa Branch, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 
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1146 De l'éventualité d'utiliser le jeu de 
groupe socio-dramatique dans le traitement 
de délinquants adultes. (Possibility of 
using socio-dramatic group role playing in 
the treatment of adult delinquents.) Revue 
Pénitentiaire et de Droit Pénal, 89(1): 
9-20, 1965. 


A discussion held under the auspices of the 
Société générale des prisons et de legis- 
lation criminelle on October 24, 1964, 
explored the possibilities of the use of 
socio-dramatic role playing in the therapy 
of adult offenders. Some participants in 
the discussion, while skeptical about the 
application of the method, considered it 

a useful device to be used in addition to 
the system of semi-freedom (partial imprison- 
ment). The critics of socio-dramatic role 
playing pointed out the disregard and 
ignorance of real prison conditions on the 
part of the advocates of the method. 


No address. 


1147 Badonnel, M. Reactions aggressives de 
délirants. (Aggressive reactions of 
maniacs.) Revue Pénitentiaire et de Droit 
Penal, 89(1):21-24, 1965. 


The aggressiveness of maniacs at the initial 
stages is usually limited to verbal 
aggressiveness. The maniacs believe in 
being persecuted by a collective group: Jews, 
communists, freemasons, or a foreign power. 
Only if the persecutor is identified with a 
particular person can the maniac's aggres- 
siveness become violent to the extent that 
he may commit crimes. This is particularly 
true about the erotomaniacs. In con- 
sidering the cases from the criminological 
point of view, it should be kept in mind 
that the offense may be an indirect con- 
sequence of a pathological mental condition 
different from the theme of the mania. 


No address. 


1148 MacLeod, M. J. Détention aux finx de 
traitement en vertu de la loi canadienne sur 
les stupéfiants. (Detention for the purpose 
of treatment according to the Canadian nar- 
cotics law.) Revue Pénitentiaire et de 
Droit Pénal, 89(1):25-37, 1965. 


The Canadian narcotics law distinguished 
three categories of narcotics addicts: 

(1) criminal addicts; (2) sick addicts; 

(3) and professional addicts. The objec- 
tives of the law are to reduce the quantity 
of narcotics available for consumption, to 
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prevent the augmentation of the number of 
addicts, and to reduce and possibly elimi- 
nate the demand for narcotics on the part 
of the current addicts. Among the new 
legislative measures proposed to cope with 
the problem of narcotic addiction, is com- 
pulsory detention for the purpose of treat- 
ment, which would enable mobilization of all 
available resources of society for the cure 
of the addicts and protection of society 
from potential crime which occurs as a con~ 
sequence of narcotic addiction. 


No address. 


1149 Garofalo, A. Le systéme pénitentiaire 
italien dans le cadre de la législation 
actuelle et dans celui du projet de reforme. 
(Italian prison system in the present legis- 
lation and according to the reform project.) 
Revue Pénitentiaire et de Droit Pénal, 
89(1):40-69, 1965. 


The new Italian project of prison regula- 
tions (Gonella Bill) introduces substantial 
changes in comparison with the law of 1931. 
The penitentiary institutions are classi- 
fied into prison-type and security measures- 
type. The former are subdivided into insti- 
tutions for preventive supervision, ordi- 
nary prisons and institutions for prisoners 
under special conditions. The law places 
particular emphasis upon observation in 
institutions equipped with qualified per- 
sonnel and decision on treatment based on 
scientific diagnosis. Correction of minors 
is clearly differentiated from correction 
of adults and is carried out by supervised 
education. 


No address. 


1150 Ancel, Marc. L'abolition de la peine 
de mort et le probleme de la peine de rem- 
placement. (The abolition of death penalty 
and the problem of a substitute punishment. ) 
In: Studies in penology dedicated to the 
memory of Sir Lionel Fox. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. p. 1-13. 


The problem of a substitute punishment for 
the death penalty does not exist only in the 
countries where capital punishment has been 
abolished. There have been in history, more 
or less unsuccessful attempts to solve that 
problem and at the present time the countries 
which retain capital punishment are facing 
the problem of substitution. The proposed 


solutions have been of three types: (1) sub- 
stitution of the next highest penalty pro- 
vided for in a particular legal system; 

(2) creation of a new type of punishment 
(e.g., deportation to a fortified place); 
and (3) a combination of both. The last 
solution consists of the use of the next 
highest penalty plus certain aggravating 
elements, e.g-, imprisonment in isolation 
for a limited period of time, and mere de- 
tention afterwards. In most countries the 
question of the substitute punishment is 

not solved in law, but is solved in prison 
practice. A definitive solution should not 
depart from the principle of the deprivation 
of liberty, and should consider the use of 
the segregation of prisoners and security 
measures. 


No address. 


1151 Aulie, Andreas. Criminology, criminal 
policy and propaganda. In: Studies in 
penology dedicated to the memory of Sir 
Lionel Fox. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1964, Pe 14-29, 


Conflicting positions regarding criminal 
policy have yielded criminology because of a 
need for scientific evidence. However, it 
is often found criminology becomes linked 

to proving and propagandizing a particular 
criminal policy. The danger in this trend 
is that criminology will become criminal 
policy and criminal policy will be nothing 
more than journalistic propaganda of neces- 
sity. Criminology must adhere to scientific 
terminology and objectives and a separation 
from criminal policy to insure objectivity. 
Criminal policy, on the other hand, cannot 
demand the same degree of academic objecti- 
vity as criminology. Fights for one's be- 
liefs must be waged if there is to be any 
chance of having progressive ideas tried out. 
However, allegiance and blind adherence to a 
particular "school," regardless of legiti- 
mate contrary questions, arguments and 
doubts, can lead to serious consequences. 
One such consequence, negative reaction when 
excessive expectations are not fulfilled, 

is taken place in Norway in response to the 
statutory enact of 1953 concerning the 
treatment of offenders. Propaganda under 
the guise of authentic scientific advice 
created an exaggerated faith in psychologi- 
cal~pedological and medico-psychological 
treatment of young offenders. The Act of 
1953 encompasses this treatment philosophy. 
However, the failure evident to date in ful- 
filling the exaggerated expectations built 





up in the citizenry, has now discredited the 
idea of treatment far more than it deserves. 


No address. 


1152 Bates, Sanford. Anglo~American pro- 
gress in penitentiary affairs. In: Studies 
in penology dedicated to the memory of Sir 
Lionel Fox. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1964, p. 30-41. 


Over the past fifty years, both America and 
Great Britain have come toward a clearer 
realization that men convicted of an offense 
against the laws of their country will 
respond more readily to humane and construc- 
tive discipline than to purposeless punish- 
ment. Each country has learned from the 
other. America has learned from Great 
Britain how to prevent the infiltration of 
politics into prison administration and that 
it is a professional business to separate a 
juvenile or adult correctional institution. 
Great Britain has demonstrated the importance 
of a strong central government in the manage- 
ment of all institutions including regional 
and local institutions. Also, Great Britain 
has set us an example in the size of its 
penal institutions, none having more than a 
thousand inmates. On the other hand, America 
has set the example in several important in- 
novations such as the use of probation and 
parole, the indeterminate sentence, separate 
correctional treatment for young offenders, 
the introduction of the classification 
system, and "open" institutions. 


Sanford Bates, 12 Baldwin St., Pennington, 
New Jersey. 


1153 Bennett, James V. Ahead of his time. 
In: Studies in penology dedicated to the 
memory of Sir Lionel Fox. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. p. 42-49, 


The impact of recent extensions of the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act on sentencing 
practices within the Federal Courts is dis- 
cussed. The new legislation allowed the 
judge to impose any maximum sentence and to 
specify that the U. S. Board of Parole could 
determine when the defendant was eligible 
for parole. Also, provision was made to 
allow a judge to commit a defendant for a 
period of up to six months for observation, 
diagnosis and sentencing recommendation. 
Current sentencing practice under the new 
legislation has more than twenty-five per- 
cent of annual commitments being made under 
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some form of indeterminate sentence and 
more than 500 difficult sentencing cases 
being committed for diagnosis and recom- 
mendation. Judicial sentencing institutes 
for federal judges have aided in reducing 
disparity in the application of sentencing 
legislation and, have contributed to tenta- 
tive agreement among federal judges on a 
number of sentencing issues. 


James V. Bennett, Director, Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 


1154 Clerc, Francois. Réflexions sur la 
détention preventive. (Reflections on pre- 
ventive detention.) In: Studies in peno- 
logy dedicated to the memory of Sir Lionel 
Foxe The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. 

pe 50-65. 


The model rules for the treatment of pri- 
soners, published under the auspices of the 
United Nations, are firmly based on the 
principle of the assumption of innocence 

as far as preventive detention is concerned. 
Preventive detention should not affect 
physical freedom and the communication with 
the outside world. In Switzerland, where 
law distinguishes preventive detention for 
the purpose of investigation (Untersuchung- 
shaft) and security detention (Sicherheit- 
shaft), a complete differentiation of pre- 
ventive detention from imprisonment has 
been found practically impossible despite 
serious and largely successful efforts to 
make preventive detention as humane and 
tolerable as possible. In particular, the 
duration of preventive detention is usually 
limited to less than thirty days. Contrary 
to the United Nations' model, however, the 
principle of the assumption of innocence 
cannot logically be maintained. The de- 
tainee is neither innocent nor guilty, but 
suspect. In consequence, the problem of 
his rights is not merely legal. More im- 
portant than legal rights is the continua- 
tion of the suspect's position as a member 
of society, and that should be guaranteed 
(e.g., guarantee of work). 


No address. 
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1155 Cornil, Paul. De la privation a la 
restriction de la liberté. (From the deriva- 
tion to the restriction of liberty.) In: 
Studies in penology dedicated to the memory 
of Sir Lionel Fox. The Hague, Martinus 

Ni jhoff, 1964. Pe 66-76. 


The deprivation of liberty, represented by 
imprisonment, creates the problem of how 

far the rights of prisoners are to be sus~- 
pended or limited, and which rights should be 
preserved even during the period of imprison- 
ment. Thus, the right to vote, the right 

to marry, and the right to enjoy the benefits 
of social insurance and social security have 
recently been subjects of discussions. In 
limiting the impact of the restriction of 
freedom and facilitating the exercise of the 
prisoner's rights, open prisons offer great 
opportunities. Prison work is apt to bring 
conditions of prison life close to those of 
normal life. In Belgium, weekend prisons 

and semi-detention have proved to be success-~- 
ful experiments. 


Paul Cornil, Secrétaire général, Ministere 
de la justice, Brussels, Belgium. 


1156 Dupréel, Jean. Jeunes adultes et 
courtes peines. (Young adults and short term 
punishments.) In: Studies in penology dedi- 
cated to the memory of Sir Lionel Fox. The 
Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. p. 77-84. 


Juvenile delinquents, ages sixteen to twenty- 
five, represent a special category of offen- 
ders. Their treatment must be adapted to the 
peculiar situation of people in transition 
between childhood and maturity. At the pre- 
sent time, the tendency of sentencing them 

to short prison terms is not conducive to 
meaningful treatment. A modern treatment 

must be based on reasonable discipline, offer 
sufficient challenge and emphasize virile 
virtues rather than mere repression. The 
British “outward-bound school" scheme can serve 
as a model. In Great Britain, good experiences 
have been made in juvenile detention centers. 
As a special form of treatment, weekend prisons 
have proved effective in West Germany and 
Belgium. 


Jean Dupréel, Professor, Université de 
Bruxelles, Brussels, Belgium. 


1157 Erikson, Torsten. Society and the 
treatment of offenders. In: Studies in 
penology dedicated to the memory of Sir 
Lionel Fox. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1964. Pe 85-91. 


It is essential in integrating an offender 
into civilian life to abolish the isolation 
of the institution from the society at large. 
Techniques useful in accomplishing this goal 
are found in Sweden's exclusive use of volun- 
teers as probation officers, the citizen 
committees which collaborate with the judges 
in Sweden in judging all offenses involving 
possible loss of liberty, the volunteer 

prison visitors in England the United States, 
the Swedish citizen committees whose business 
it is to make continued informed judgments 

of life in an assigned institution, and 
finally, open institutions, as well as regular 
home visits by prisoners, contribute consider- 
ably to breaking down the image of the cri- 
minal as a dangerous individual. 


Torsten Erikson, Director General, Swedish 
National Prison Board, Stockholm, Sweden. 


1158 Germain, Charles. Variations sur cer- 
taines formes nouvelles de privation de la 
liberté. (Considerations on some new forms 
of the deprivation of liberty.) In: Studies 
in penology dedicated to the memory of Sir 
Lionel Fox. The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1964 e Pe 92-107 * 


The system of partial freedom in France is 

used for two purposes: (1) to prepare long- 
term prisoners for return to normal life; and 
(2) in case of minor offenders, to avoid the 
inconveniences of the regular short-term im- 
prisonment. The Belgian institution of 

partial imprisonment (semi-detention) serves 
the latter purpose. In Belgium, as to some 
extent in Great Britain and West Germany, the 
system of weekend prisons has been developed. 
This system is based on the "short sharp 

shock" method and provides for very hard condi- 
tions of confinement (isolation). Any meaning- 
ful treatment under that system is impossible 
because of the short duration of imprison- 
ment. 


Charles Germain, Chargé du cours de science 
pénitentiaire, Faculté de Droit, Strasbourg, 
France. 





1159 Goransson, Hardy. Human dignity in 
the execution of punishment. In: Studies 
in penology dedicated to the memory of Sir 
Lionel Fox. The Hague, Marinus Nijhoff, 
1964 - Pe 108-112 e 


There exists no rational reason to provide 
care for those individuals who are physi- 
cally, mentally or morally a burden to 
society, apart from the tradition of a humane 
society which has been in the process of de- 
velopment since antiquity. This tradition 
of humanity is always endangered by people's 
efforts to avoid responsibility for the weak 
and unfit. The message of the Renaissance, 
of Darwin, of Nietzsche was essentially one 
of freedom only to the strong and superior. 
During the war years in Germany, human feel- 
ings were given a monetary value as one would 
assign to a machine. Old people, disabled 
persons, habitual criminals, the insane would 
have little defense against such a valuation. 
Though today, Nazism has been fought down, 
the idea of draconian measures against those 
who fail to fulfil the demands of society can 
be found in all Western countries. Care must 
be taken to preserve the expression "respect 
for human dignity" in the execution of punish- 
ment. Human dignity: should be premised on 

an individual's having an intrinsic value, not 
merely on a material or efficiency value. 


No address. 


1160 Klare, Hugh J. The problem of remand 
in custody for diagnostic purposes. In: 
Studies in penology dedicated to the memory 
of Sir Lionel Fox. The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1964. p. 113-122. 


Sir Lionel Fox, in 1959, outlined the need 
for diagnostic centers attached to remand 
homes as a necessary improvement in the 
British system of justice. These centers 
were to provide full medico-psychological and 
social information to the courts. This same 
information would also provide a basis for 

an adequate classification of prisoners. The 
Streatfeild Committee Report of 1961, outlined 
principles relating to information needed for 
sentencing in the criminal courts which 
supported Sir Fox's hopes for such diagnostic 
centers. Today one center is in operation, 
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others are in preparation and remand wings in 
prisons are performing the observation func- 
tion envisaged by Fox of adult prisoners. 

A necessary concomitant to realizing the 

hopes of Fox and the principles of the Streat- 
feild Committee is a basic change in a legal 
system which, in the past, has placed high 
value on speedy administration of justice 

and low value of "backward-looking" informa- 
tion (what sort of person is the criminal and 
what made him become what he is) and "forward- 
looking" information (what is the result of 

a particular type of sentence on a particular 
type of criminal). This change will take 
place as the diagnostic information from the 
Centers is increasingly used by the courts. 


No’ address. 


1161 Lamers, Ernest. 
town. In: 
to the memory of Sir Lionel Fox. 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. 


Mr. prisoner goes to 
Studies in penology dedicated 
The Hague, 
pe 123-137. 


The open prison in England is for all pri- 
soners fit to serve their sentence under 
minimum security measures. In the Nether- 
lands, the open prison is regarded as a final 
phase of a sentence served in semi-freedom 

as a transition to full freedom. Given this 
distinction, it clearly follows that both 
countries will have further differences re- 
lating to security, selection of prisoners, 
and optional population. However, there exist 
similarities such as increased placement of 
prisoners under open conditions, admission 

of more difficult cases to this status, 

fewer escapees, and the development of favor- 
able opinions among employers and citizens 

in local communities where such institutions 
are located. In the Netherlands, there are 
three open prisons none of which exceeds 
twenty-five in population. The prisoners 

are employed in the community and are on the 
job during the day, returning to the insti- 
tution in the evening. Under prescribed cir- 
cumstances, prisoners are allowed to social- 
ize in the community and visit at home. 
Selection for the open prison is handled on 
an individual basis by a Central Selection 
Committee based on referrals from the gover- 
nors of the seven closed prisons. Results 
of the first five years have promoted cautious 
optimism with a failure rate of approximately 
eleven percent. 


Ernest A. N. Lamers, Director General of 
Prison Administration, Ministry of Justice, 
The Hague, Netherlands. 
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1162 Lopez Rey, Manuel. Analytical 
penology. In: Studies in penology dedicated 
to the memory of Sir Lionel Fox. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. 


Pe 138-183. 


Comparing the penological systems of three 
highly developed countries, France, England, 
and the United States yields the conclusion 
that although these countries are regarded 

as playing a leading role in penological 
progress, such progress has barely touched 
their respective penological systems. A 

study of the data relating to institutional 
orientation, architectural design, capacity, 
population and prison industry presents a 
picture of a failure in these countries to 
solve fundamental prison problems. The pre- 
vailing custodial character of personnel, the 
scarcity of constructive use of prison labor, 
a predominance of walled institutions (general- 
ly of large size) oriented to maximum security 
and overcrowded or above capacity indicate, 
that although rejuvenated, these prison 
systems are still essentially of the 19th- 
century. 


No address. 


1163 Peterson, A. W. Fox's work in the prison 
commission. In: Studies in penology dedicated 
to the memory of Sir Lionel Fox. The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. p. 184-193. 


During his tenure as Chairman of Great 
Britain's Prison Commission, Sir Lionel Fox's 
work had two objectives: (1) to humanize the 
prison regime; and (2) stress services 
oriented toward rehabilitation. In this 
light, his tenure saw the creation of the 
borstal system, open prisons, the hostels for 
long-term prisoners, introduction into the 
prison system of an extensive system of adult 
education, and expanded social welfare ser- 
vices, including aftercare, along with im- 
proved medical and psychiatric services for 
prisoners. 


A. W. Peterson, Asst. Under-Secretary of State 
in Charge of Prison Dept., Home Office, London, 


England . 


1164 Sellin, Thorsten. Lionel Fox and the 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commis- 
sion. In: Studies in penology dedicated to 
the memory of Sir Lionel Fox. The Hague, 
Martinus Mijhoff, 1964. p. 194-207. 


The emergence of the United Nations after 
World War II raised questions regarding the 
status of the sixty year old international 
organization, The International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission. Five years of ne- 
gotiations resulted in the dissolution of 
the IPPC and the transferrence of many of 
its functions and records to the United 
Nations. Sir Lionel Fox played a major role 
in these negotiations. 


Thorsten Sellin, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


1165 Soine, Karl Valentin. Open institu- 
tions in Finland. In: Studies in penology 
dedicated to the memory of Sir Lionel Fox. 
The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. p. 208- 
219. 


In 1946, Finland began an open institution 
which today extends to three distinct open 
institution systems: (1) a labor colony 
system for first offenders serving sentences 
of a year or less, recidivists whose pre- 
vious sentence was served five years prior 
to the new sentence, and offenders whose 
sentence is for a maximum of two years; 

(2) prison colony system for prisoners with 
long-term sentences and sentences of penal 
servitude; (3) labor camps for released pri- 
soners for those persons needing lodging and 
work immediately after release. All open 
institutions under these three systems are 
operated in the same way as free working 
places. The main employer is the Department 
of Road and Waterways Construction. If an 
inmate escapes from the labor colony, he is 
sent back to prison to start his sentence 
anew. If the escapee is from a penal colony 
then the penalty is imprisonment up to two 
years and loss of time already served. In 





all these institutions lodging and bedding 
are free; all other expenses are paid by the 
inmate who receives the same wages paid to 
free workers. As with the free worker, the 
inmate pays taxes and supports his family. 
Administrative costs are low since there is 
an average of two correctional officials per 
fifty workers in these open institutions. 
While an exact answer regarding results 
achieved is not easy, it is to be noted that 
41.2 percent of the annual total of im- 
prisoned persons serve their sentences in 
completely open institutions. 


Karl Valentin Soine, Director General of the 
Prison Administration, Helsinki, Finland. 


1166 Vassalli, Giuliano. La fonction re- 
educative de la peine et la liberation con- 
ditionnelle. (Reeducational function of 


the punishment and conditional release. ) 
In: Studies in penology dedicated to the 
memory of Sir Lionel Fox. 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1964. 


The Hague, 
Pe 220-234. 


In 1962, the new Italian law concerning con- 
ditional release went, into operation. There 
are three new features which distinguish 

that law from the previous legislation on the 
same subject. First, in contract to the 
older provision, the new law refers to the 
certainty of information rather than to 

“good conduct" of the prisoner as the basis 
for conditional release. Second, the new law 
establishes the eligibility of long-term pri- 
soners sentenced to hard labor (ergastolo) 
for conditional release. Third, in case of 
conditional release, security measures fore- 
seen by the sentence are suspended provided 

a new offense of the same kind is not com- 
mitted. If such an offense is committed, the 
time spent on conditional release is not 
counted for the expiration of the original 
sentence, and the offender cannot be eligible 
for new conditional release. While the new 
law can be criticized for its shortcomings, 
in particular for its rigor in eliminating 
conditional release for recidivists, it 
nevertheless represents a considerable advance 
in comparison with the former provisions. 


Giuliano Vassalli, Professor of Penal Law, 
University of Rome, Italy. 
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1167 New York State. 
Annual report, 1963. 
pagings, mimeo. 


Correction Department. 
Albany, 1964. various 


Statistical data are presented on the follow- 
ing subjects: appropriations, expenditures, 
and consumption for all New York State insti- 
tutions on the volume of probation work for 
New York State courts; on probation personnel 
in New York State; on the ratio of persons 

on probation to inmates; on scholarship grants 
for study in accredited schools of social 
work as well as the probation scholarship pro- 
gram; types of works processed in the identi- 
fication unit, arrests for major crimes by 
age, region, and crime; court disposition 

of arrests for major crimes; transfers of 
prisoners among institutions; characteristics 
of inmates in correctional institutions 
according to reason for and place of commit- 
ment; characteristics of inmates discharged 
from correctional institution; new commit- 
ments to institutions according to age, sex, 
race or nationality; inmate enrollment in 
counseling programs; enrollment in academic 
training programs; academic promotions; en- 
rollment in vocational programs and in 
correspondence courses; inmates involved in 
extra-curricular activities; vocational pro- 
jects completed for state institutions; and 
the number of personnel and amount of educa- 
tional supplies requested for the current 
budget. 


Paul D. McGinnis, Commissioner of Correction, 
Department of Correction, Albany, New York. 


1168 Schaffstein, Friedrich, Die Jugend- 
kriminalitat in der industriellen Wohlstands- 
gesellschaft. (Juvenile delinquency in the 
industrial, affluent society.) Monatsschrift 
fur Kriminologie und Strafrechtsreform, 48(2): 
53-67, 1965. 


Following the defeat of Germany in World 

War II, the housing shortage in the destroyed 
cities, the social and family dissolution, 
the economic destitution and refugee pro- 
blems were some of the easily discernible 
causes of an unprecedented rise in the ju- 
venile delinquency rate. The hope prevailed 
that with the removal of these causes and 

the quickening pace of reconstruction, ju- 
venile delinquency would again decline to 

its pre-war levels. The hope proved to be 
false. In the boom year of 1958, Germany's 
delinquency rate was twice that of the year 
1932, the worst depression year and at the 
same time a year of high criminality. In 
1936, the number of juveniles adjudicated 
(per 100,000) population for an offense 
amounted to 405, approximately one-fourth 

of what it is today. A criminological exami- 
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nation of West German juvenile delinquency 
reveals three striking characteristics 

which seem to contradict all older experiences 
and hypotheses on crime causation. (1) The 
increase in delinquency since 1954 occurred 
in a period of economic boom, a continually 
rising real income and the complete absence 
of unemployment. (2) The juvenile delin- 
quency curve has detached itself from the 
curve of adult crime and the two show oppos- 
ing trends, the adult crime curve showing a 
slight decrease. (3) The third and most 
significant characteristic is evident in the 
relation of juvenile delinquency to the cri- 
minality of young adults aged twenty-one to 
twenty-five. The traditional expectation of 
“juvenile delinquency of today - adult crime 
of tomorrow" is not confirmed in German post- 
war crime statistics. The sharp increase 

of delinquency among the fourteen through 
eighteen year olds in the years 1954-1958 is 
not reflected in the twenty-one through 
twenty-five age group in the years 1959-1962. 
This observation allows us to be more op- 
timistic with regard to the permanent effects 
of the social disease of delinquency and in- 
dicates that its causes must be sought in the 
defects of modern society and its culture 
which especially affects young persons in the 
process of maturation and diminish when the 
dangers of puberty and adolescence are over- 
come. Some of the most important develop- 
ments which have influenced the rise in de- 
linquency and changed many of its characteris- 
tic features are the accelerated urbaniza- 
tion, the fostering of artificial needs 
through advertising and the material culture 
generally, the increasing number of disturbed 
(as opposed to broken) families and the de- 
cline of the educative ability of parents. 
Also affecting delinquency, is the yet unex- 
plained phenomenon of the earlier biological 
and sexual maturation of youth, as compared 
to previous generations, without a corres- 
ponding acceleration of the mental and emo- 
tional maturation leading to the rise of 
offenses against morality. Finally, we are 
alse confronted today with the phenomenon of 
“crime from boredom" causing a fair part of 
crimes committed by juveniles who have found 
no better ways of using their leisure hours. 


Friedrich Schaffstein, 3+ Gottingen, 
Ewaldstrasse 103, Germany. 
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1169 Stutte, Hermann. Das Blutzuckermangel- 
Syndrom in seiner forensischen Bedeutung. 
(The hypoglycemia-syndrome in its forensic 
significance.) Monatsschrift fiir Kriminolo- 
gie und Strafrechtsreform, 48(2):67-88, 1965. 


Many types of offenses including larceny, 
arson, sex offenses, homicide and other 
crimes of violence are committed by persons 
suffering from diabetes in a state of hypo- 
glycemia causing a dulling of consciousness 
and sometimes amnesia. It cannot be doubted 
that such clearly abnormal psychic condi- 
tions exclude the possibility of criminal 
responsibility. It is possible that many 
offenses and other deviant acts are caused 
by similar bio-pathological processes more 
frequently than we have heretofore assumed. 
To further clarify them is in the interest 
of judicial sentencing practices as well 

as of crime prevention. 


Hermann Stutte, Marburg/Lahn, Hans Sachs Str. 
6, Germany. 


1170 Haddenbrock, S. Zum Problemkreis 
Schuldfahigkeit, "Steuerungsfahigkeit," und 
Gefahrlichkeit psychopathischer Personlich- 
keiten. (The problems of responsibility, 
ability for self-control and dangerousness 
of psychopathic personalities.) Monats- 
schrift fur Kriminologie und Strafrechs- 
reform, 48(2):89-91, 1965. 


In an article appearing in this journal 
earlier, Ehrhardt is correct in his conten- 
tion that the basic concepts of responsibility 
cannot be renonunced in the practice of 
social pedogogy and that the criminal re- 
sponsibility of the so-called psychopath must 
be affirmed. However, he is methodologically 
incorrect and contradicts the intention of 
the legislator when, in the case under con- 
sideration, he contends that the ability of 
the offender to act according to her recogni- 
tion of the wrongfulness of the act was ia- 
paired due to a psychic weakness or illness. 
It is highly probable that the woman (who 
committed homicide within a psychiatric 
hospital) would not have become a murderess 
had she been granted the full severity of 
treatment of a criminally responsible person. 
The case illustrates that we must not only 
protect psychiatric hospitals from the psy- 
chopath but the psychopath from the hospital 
as well. 


S. Haddenbrock, 783 Emmendingen/Baden, 
Psychiatrisches Landeskrankenhaus, Germany. 





1171 Schneider, Joachim. 
Straftater und sein Opfer. (The pedophile 
offender and his victim.) Monatsschrift 
fiir Kriminologie und Strafrechtsreform, 
48(2):91-94, 1965. 


Der padophile 


In a conference of the Germany Society for 
Sexual Research entitled "the sexually en- 
dangered and injured child," participants 
from several European countries heard 
lectures and discussed the following topics: 
the personality characteristics of the pedo- 
phile, his diagnosis, the question of his 
criminal responsibility, treatment, includ- 
ing surgical castration and psychotherapy 
and prevention. Lectures dealing with the 
victim of the pedophile revolved around the 
problems of the credibility of child testi- 
mony, the behavior of victims, their family 
backgrounds, the effects of the offense, the 
treatment of the victim, and the victim's 
family. 


Joachim Schneider, 78 Freiburg i. Br. - 
Littenweiler, Reinhild Schneider Str. 18, 
Germany. 


1172 Marchand, P., & Bradfer, J. Théra- 
peutique de l'alcoolisme et délinquance. 


(Therapy of alcoholism and delinquency.) 
Revue de Droit Pénal et de Criminologie, 


45(7):635-650, 1965. 


The connection between alcoholism and crime 
is manifested in the crime proneness of 
alcoholics, in particular in their violent 
behavior, abuse of children, sex offenses 
(especially against children) arson, and 
traffic offenses. The legal guarantees of 
individual freedom in the Western countries 
create an obstacle against an effective pre- 
delinquency treatment of alcoholics. In 
particular, Belgian law poses more restric- 
tions than e.g., French law. Thus, the pre- 
desinquency treatment of alcoholics, in prin- 
ciple, is voluntary. After the offense has 
been committed, it is easier to enforce treat- 
ment. The decision on treatment must be the 
result of a thorough personality analysis on 
the part of the judges and the physicians. 
For alcoholic parolees, special treatment 
conditions should be ordered. In order to 
improve treatment of alcoholism, the estab- 
lishment or a special hospital in Belgium is 
desirable. 


No address. 
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1173 Bradfer, J. La maladie alcoolique, sa 
description et son traitement. (The 
alcoholic disease, its description and treat- 
ment.) Revue de Droit Penal et de Crimino- 
logie, 45(7):651-670, 1965. 


Alcoholism is a disease manifesting itself 

by cyclical succession of periods of alcoholic 
consumption, which, if not interrupted, may 
continue for years. For the treatment of 
alcoholics, short-term hospitalization or im- 
prisonment (in case the alcoholics commit 
offenses) is not sufficient. A special pro- 
tected social milieu is necessary in which 
different factors take part in the treatment: 
the patient himself and the psycho-social team, 
Alcoholics Anonymous, the patient's family, 
physicians, judges, and society. As a pre- 
condition of the treatment, a basic human 
relationship must be established between the 
patient and the other factors. Different 
types of hospitals, infirmaries and anti- 
alcoholic centers should be created in order 
to organize the treatment upon scientific 
principles. 


No address. 


1174 Jayawardene, C. H. S. Criminal homicide 
in Ceylon. Probation and Child Care Journal, 
3(1):15-30, 1964. 


The criminal homicide rates in Ceylon when 
considered as a whole over a fifty-five years 
period, shows an increase in incidence. 

There does exist cyclical variations in the 
rates with two marked highs in 1915 and 1944, 
In comparison to other countries, Ceylon's 
rates while higher than most, fall below the 
countries of the Americas with a three year 
average (1952-1954) of 4.4 per 100,000 popu- 
lation. Among the different provinces in 
Ceylon, there exist not only different homi- 
cide rates but also overtime, differences in 
the rate of change and the direction of change. 
Among Ceylonese ethnic groups there exists 
differences in homicide rate with the Sinbalese 
and Ceylon families having a considerably 
higher rate than other groups. More men are 
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found to be the offenders and victims of 
homicide than are women with the majority of 
homicide offenders falling within the age 
category of twenty to forty years. Three 
basic characteristics present in a large per- 
centage of homicides in Ceylon: (1) homi- 
cide is generally a sudden and unpremedi- 
tated affair; (2) a large number of homicide 
offenders have been under the influence of 
alcohol when they committed the offense; and 
(3) the knife or cutting instrument has been 
most frequently used. The frustration-aggres- 
sion hypothesis and the theory of culture con- 
flict when applied to homicide data of Ceylon 


offer some potential for understanding and 
control. 


No address. 


1175 Shields, J. V. M., & Duncan, Judith A. 
The state of crime in Scotland. London, 
Tavistock, 1964. 87 p. (International 
Library of Criminology No. 13). 


This study of crime in Scotland is based on 
statistics compiled from crimes known to 
police. Only major crimes are considered. 
The statistics are limited and subject to such 
variables as differences in recording crimes, 
strength of the police force, and the likeli- 
hood of certain crimes being reported while 
others are not. A preliminary study of crime 
in Scotland and England since 1900 indicates 
that the general trend has been a rise in 
crime for over forty years. A study for the 
years 1961-1962 as compared with 1954-1955 
reveals a sixty-five percent increase of 
recorded crime as a whole. The greatest in- 
crease is in crimes against property. Rob- 
bery is almost exclusively a city crime. 
Sexual crimes showed the smallest increase. 


No address. 


1176 South Dakota. Governor's Children and 
Youth Committee. In our hands. Report of 
the Governor's Committee on Children and 
Youth to the Governor, the Legislature, and 
the citizens of South Dakota, 1964. Pierre, 
1964, 10 p. 


From a study begun in the summer of 1963 by 

a special study committee of the over-crowded 
conditions at the State Training School and 
the State Reformatory, the Governor's Com- 
mittee made several specific recommendations 
and comments relating to twelve needs as a 
solution to the problem. Needs were expressed 
for: (1) adequate vocational training, par- 


ticularly for the Indian population; (2) suf- 
ficient aid to allow children to remain 


in their own homes to maintain the family 

unit when the wage earner is out of the house 
or disabled; (3) an adequate foster care 
program; (4) a delinquency preventive pro- 
gram among the Indians; (5) emergency funds 
by county courts; (6) local rehabilitation 
service for delinquents; (7) reorganization 
of county court system; (8) construction of 
new training school facilities; (9) con- 
version of Plankinton(training school) facili- 
ties into a reformatory; (10) establishment 
of half-way house facilities; (11) establish- 
ment of a diagnostic and treatment center; 

and (12) sufficient funds for an adequate 
staff. 





No address. 


1177 Virgin Islands of the United States 
Youth Commission. Juvenile justice. In: 
Children and youth of the Virgin Islands. 
Progress report 1964, on (results of) the 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
St. Thomas, 1964, pe 17-19. 


8 PS EEN ORES ER TS SOK TRIES POTION OES 


Improvements and plans for improvement in 

the Virgin Islands are mainly in the area 

of detention. The detention picture on all 
three islands is presently undergoing drastic 
changes. A new detention center on St. 
Thomas is under construction, and a master 
plan has been developed for improving the 
Insular Training School on St. Croix. Two 
counselors will be employed at the St. 

Thomas center. At St. Croix, among other 
facilities, there will be a cottage for six- 
teen to twenty-one year old boys, and three 
cottages for the ten to sixteen age group, 
one for girls, and two for boys. This year 
juvenile offenders in St. Croix have been in 
a different age group, fourteen to seventeen 
years as opposed to the twelve to fourteen 
age group in 1962. Recently fifteen to 
seventeen year old offenders have been placed 
on probation. This is considered an improve~ 
ment which will bring much needed discipline. 
Legislation in early 1964 included passage 
of a law raising the legal drinking age from 
sixteen to eighteen and passage in part of 
Child Labor Laws. 


No address. 
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1178 Altavilla, Enrico. Da Alessandro e 
Pietro Verri a Cesare Beccaria. (From 
Alessandro and Pietro Verri to Cesare 
Beccaria.) La Scuola Positiva, 6(4):545-552, 
1964. 


Beccaria's magnum opus on offenses and punish- 
ments was to a great extent inspired by his 
contemporaries Alessandro and Pietro Verri. 
Philosophical background for the work was 
provided by the humanitarian thought of the 
French and Italian Enlightenment, as re- 
flected in three basic principles of Beccaria's 
criminology: (1) common utility of man is 
the basis of penal justice; (2) justice is 
the necessary bondage in which particular 
interests have to be held, lest society 
revert to the ancient state of anarchy; and 
(3) laws express the conditions under which 
independent and isolated men live in society. 
From this philosophical background was de- 
rived Beccaria's advocacy of the protection 
of offenders which signalized modern concepts 
of the diagnosis and therapy of punishment, 
rejection of capital punishment, and emphasis 
upon the prevention of crime, which made 
Beccaria the precursor of the idea of social 
defense. 


No address. 


1179 Radzinowicz, Leon. Cesare Beccaria e 
il sistema inglese di giustizia penale. 
Rapporti reciproci. (Cesare Beccaria and 

the English system of penal justice: mutual 
relationship.) La Scuola Positiva, 6(4):553- 
564, 1964. 


The publication of the first translation of 
Beccaria into English in 1767 coincided with 

a turning point in the history of British law, 
represented by Blackstone's Commentaries. 
Blackstone himself was influenced by Beccaria. 
Philosophical affinity existed between Beccaria 
and Bentham, despite their different emphasis: 
Beccaria's on liberalism and individualism; 
Bentham's on an immense extension on the one 
hand, accompanied by a restriction on the other 
of the function of the state. Beccaria was 
widely used in Britain, and in the 19th century 
he gave decisive impetus to the movements for 
prison reform, for the abolition of capital 
punishment, and for the modernizationd British 
criminal law. 


Leon Radzinowicz, Director, Institute of Cri- 
minology, University of Cambridge, Cambridge, 
England. 
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1180 Ranieri, Silvio. Beccaria e l'idea 
di prevenzione. (Beccaria and the idea of 
prevention.) La Scuola Positiva, 6(4):565- 
571, 1964. 


The idea of prevention originated with 
Beccaria's principle of corrective punishment. 
The objective of all good legislation, accord- 
ing to Beccaria, is the creation of a system 
which would operate in the direction of the 
prevention of crime. This concept is in con- 
trast to that of the classical school which 
neglects the idea of prevention by exagger- 
ating the notions of justice and retribution. 
In the 19th century, prevention as the func- 
tion of punishment was recognized in the 

works of the great Italian jurists Pietro 
Ellero and Enrico Ferri. 


No address. 


1181 Vassalli, Giuliano. Cesare Beccaria 
nel bicentenario del "Dei delitti e delle 
pene." (Cesare Beccaria: two hundred years 
of the book Concerning Crimes and Punish- 
ments.) La Scuola Positiva, 6(4):572-601, 
1964, 


The life of Cesare Beccaria and the circum- 
stances of the publication of his Concerning 
Beccaria's ideas 

have exercised a deep influence upon the 
reforms of criminal law since the end of the 
18th century. The principle of the propor- 
tionality between offenses and punishments, 
consideration of extenuating circumstances, 
enforcement of the accusatory principles, 
elimination of cruel and unusual punishments, 
and abolition of the death sentence are among 
the principles recognized under the impetus 
given by Beccaria. At the present time, when 
reaction against security measures and inde- 
terminate sentences is gaining support, 
Beccaria's ideas about the prevention of 
offenses should help to find the right propor- 
tion between the requirements of social de- 
fense and those of individual rights and free- 
dom. 


Giuliano Vassalli, Ordinario di diritto penale, 
nella Universita di Roma, Rome, Italy. 
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1182 Wolfgang, Marvin E. La criminologia 

e il criminologi. (Criminology and the cri- 
minologist.) La Scuola Positiva, 6(4):602- 
617, 1964. 


Attempts for a precise definition of cri- 
minology usually tend to limit the role of 
the criminologist. Criminology should be 
considered as a methodology using certain 
procedures (approaches) and aiming at 
certain goals. A criminologist is not a 
criminologist by virtue of his profession 
or position but rather by virtue of the 
method he uses. From this point of view, 
criminology means the use of scientific 
methods in the study and analysis of the 
regularities, uniformities, models and 
casual relations of offenses, offenders and 
criminal behavior. 


Marvin E. Wolfgang, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


1183 Bandini, Tullio. Studio clinico cri- 
minologico sui rapporti tra migrazioni in- 
terne ed antisocialita minorile. (Crimino- 
logical clinical study concerning the rela- 
tionship between internal migrations and 

La Scuola 


juvenile anti-social behavior.) 
Positiva, 6(4):618-641, 1964. 


The analysis of a population of sixty-two 
girls aged fourteen to seventeen in an ob- 
servation center in Genoa, proved the exis- 
tence of a relationship between internal 
migration and delinquency or disorderly con- 
duct. The migrants coming to Liguria from 
different rural areas in Italy bring with 
them a set of cultural patterns, traditions 
and prejudices which are in conflict with 

the prevalent urban patterns. In particular, 
traditional family life suffers maladjustment 
in an urban environment. The delinquency of 
migrant youth, in most cases, originates in 
broken or multiproblem-families. In order 

to help the social adjustment of the migrants, 
a combined effort in education, social work, 
and sanitation is necessary as a supplement 
to the activities of the social aid organiza- 
tion Introna. 


Tullio Bandini, Assistente presso la Cattedra 
d'antropologia Criminale dell'Universita di 
Genova, Genoa, Italy. 


1184 Filauro, Francesco. I centri di osser- 
vazione, l'istruzione ed il lavoro nel nuovo 
progetto di ordinamento penitenziario. (Ob- 
servation centers, education and work in the 
new project of prison regulations.) La Scuola 
Positiva, 6(4):642-653, 1964. 


The Italian Gonella Bill concerning prison 
regulations and the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency is intended to replace the old 
provisions of the law of 1931. The new law 
provides for a nationwide system of observa- 
tion and supervised treatment of juvenile 
delinquents by trained personnel. Based 
upon scientific observation, the treatment 
is to be individualized according to the 
personality of the offender. Probation and 
parole are to be expanded. Social service 
will be assigned the principal role in the 
aftercare and the assistance to the delin- 
quents' families. 


No address. 


1185 National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. New Mexico Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. National practice in the admini- 
stration of juvenile probation programs. 
[Albuquerque » New Mexico, no date, 8 p. 
mimeo. 


Many states have established variations upon 
local administration of juvenile probation 

to improve their services, including financial 
aid, state standards for local services and 
placing the responsibility for improvement 
with a state agency. All states except New 
Mexico have established standards for receiv- 
ing state aid and have established a central 
responsibility for administering state aid 

to improve local services. Many states have 
an agency with supervisory or standard-setting 
responsibilities over local programs. The 
probation programs of each state are outlined. 


No address. 


1186 Oregon. State Board of Parole and 
Probation. Report of the state board of 
parole and probation, July 1, 1962 to June 
30, 1964. Salem, 1964, 17 p. 


Statistics are presented for parole board 
activity, including paroles granted and denied, 
parole hearings, a breakdown of cases under 
supervision. Number of parole revocations is 
listed. Probation cases received and revoked 
are presented, as well as the primary duties 
of supervision, investigation and job place- 
ment performed by the staff. Data pertain to 
work loads compiled by the staff by each month, 





including an average for the year. Listed 
also are figures on the cost of supervision 
as opposed to incarceration, as well as the 
number of court and parole cases handled by 
Oregon from other states and the number of 
Oregon cases handled by other states. A 
glossary of correctional terms is presented. 


N. M. Randall, Director, State Board of Parole 
and Probation, 325 State Office Building, 
Salem, Oregon. 


1187 Mobilization for Youth. Teachers of 
the poor, by Arlene Hannah, and Frank Riessman. 
New York, New York, 1964, 8 p. mimeo. 


The middle class teacher is often as deprived, 
isolated and disconnected from a large por- 
tion of our society as the low-income child 

in her classroom. A new system of teaching 
geared to low-income children must be de- 
veloped in our teacher-training institutions. 
Teachers must be provided with knowledge in 
many areas about low-income life and styles, 
particularly its strengths. Training teachers 
should be encouraged to develop their own 
distinctive style; a mode of expression, a 
manner of approach, a personality and point 

of view that is distinctive and effective in 
making contact with youngsters. Positive 

and innovative steps must be taken to close 
the ever widening gap between teacher and 
child. 


Arlene Hannah, Mobilization for Youth, Inc., 
214 East 2nd Street, New York, New York. 


1188 Mobilization for Youth, Columbia 


University School of Social Work. 
and social welfare, by Jules Cohn. 
New York, 1964, 7 p. mimeo. 


Politics 
New York, 


Most decisions and policies in the social 
welfare arena are made by participants whose 
common characteristics are involvement in the 
political process. It is the demand of the 
political struggle itself that has strong in- 
fluence on what kinds of programs we get, how 
they will be carried out and by whom. It is 
the demand of politics, and not those of rea- 
son, justice, or social work practice and 
findings, that shape the welfare programs we 
see around us. You cannot get program money 
unless you enter the political arena and 
participate in the political process. That 
process is distracting and destructive, for 
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in politics the commitment to substantive 
goals (such as clearing up the unemployment 
problem) are generally subordinate to the 
commitment to the process itself; the politi- 
cal game. Political activities are different 
from the activities of attending to the 
content of an agency program and that is why 
a program entered into the political arena 

is never the same again. A specific example 
of the influence of the political process 

on the drawing up and actual planning of a 
program as used in this paper is JOIN (Job 
Orientation in the Neighborhoods). 


No address. 


1189 Women's Prison Association of New York 
and the Isaac T. Hopper Home. Annual report, 
120th, 1964. New York, New York, 1964, 

8 p. 


The Isaac T. Hopper Home in New York City 
serves as headquarters for the Women's Prison 
Association and as a temporary home for 

women and girls over sixteen released from 
state and city institutions or placed on pro- 
bation by the courts. Services provided 

for the girls include not only a temporary 
home, but also institutional and home visits, 
training in how to apply for a job and other 
aftercare, and rehabilitation work. The 
total number of cases handled by the Associa- 
tion in 1964 were 341, and statistical data 
are given on their offenses, religious 

status and the amount of medical and psychia- 
tric care obtained for them. A list of in- 
stitutions which refer cases to the associa- 
tion is included and a treasurer's report for 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 1964 is 
given. 


Women's Prison Association of New York. 110 
Second Avenue, New York, New York, 10003. 


1190 Yonkers (New York). 
annual report, 31 December, 1963. 
1963, 27 p. mimeo. 


Youth Board. First 
Yonkers, 


The annual report of the Yonkers Youth Board 
covers the period from November 5, 1962 
through December 31, 1963. As an official 
agency of the City of Yonkers, the Youth 
Board is primarily a community organization 
agency concerned with the fostering and de- 
velopment of joint planning and coordinated 
action for the welfare of children and youth. 
It is not the province of the Board to render 
direct casework and group work services to 
children and youth, but rather to work in 
close cooperation with the many public and 
voluntary social health and welfare agencies 
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and organizations in the community, as well 
as the many kinds of citizens' voluntary 
membership organizations (such as churches, 
fraternal orders, and civic organizations), 
for the identification of the problems and 
needs of children and youth and the planning 
and carrying out of coordinated action for 
the solution of the problems and needs. A 
description is given relating to the financing 
of the Board's activities, an analysis of the 
needs and problems of the youth of Yonkers, 
and various projects of the Board relating to 
school dropouts, a big brother - big sister 
program to provide counseling for troubled 
children, and the Y.W.C.A. Teen Center. 


E. Wetmore Kinsley, First Chairman, City of 
Yonkers Youth Board, 30 South Broadway, 
Yonkers, New York, 10701. 


1191 California. Youth Authority Depart- 
ment. An analysis of parole performance by 
institution of release (1959-1962), by Robert 
F. Beverly. Sacramento, March 1965, 18 p. 
mimeo. (Research Report Number 40) 


This report describes two analyses. The first 
is a "base expectancy" analysis of data per- 
taining to 6,462 male Youth Authority Wards 
released to California parole supervision in 
1962. The results of this analysis, a four- 
variable regression equation and a six-cate- 
gory base expectancy table, are used as the 
basis of a second analysis which is essential- 
ly a statistical assessment of ward perfor- 
mance on parole as a function of institution 
of release. The results of the latter analysis 
are presented in a table which contains the 
following information: expected and observed 
rates of violation associated with each in- 
stitution of release for several release 
cohorts from 1959 to 1962, the differences be- 
tween these rates, and the statistical signi- 
ficance of the differences. Among other 
recommendations and findings based on this 
study, it is recommended that significant dis- 
crepancies between expected and observed vio- 
lation rates should be attributed to the 
operation of uncontrolled selection factors 

in institutional assignment and that there is 
a general tendency for older wards to perform 
more poorly. 


Dept. of the Youth Authority, Heman G. Stark, 
Director, 401 State Office Bldg., Sacramento, 
California. 
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1192 Ghana. The hundred and ninety-second 
act of the Parliament of the Republic of 
Ghana: The Punishment of Habitual Criminals 
Act, 1963. Accra, Ghana, Government Print- 
ing Department, 1963, 3 p. 


The Punishment of Habitual Criminals Act 
provides that when a person is more than 
twenty years old, convicted of an offense 

not punishable by death and circumstances 
make it appear to the High Court that there 
is a need for a substantial sentence, the 
court shall pass a sentence of not less than 
ten years at hard labor provided the offender 
is physically and mentally fit to do so. 

Only the High Court has the power to pass 
sentence on such offenders, even if the 
offender has been convicted by a lower court. 


No address. 


1193 Canadian Corrections Association. 
Prison pay and discharge provisions in Canada. 
Ottawa, Canada, 1964, 13 p. mimeo. 


Prison inmates should be occupied during the 
day in order to prepare for their return to 
community living.’ Any money earned in vo- 
cational programs can help to maintain de- 
pendents or can be of help after discharge. 
Costs of maintenance of the institution can 
be reduced through prisoners' efforts. A 
variety of occupations should be available 

to meet the needs of the inmates. All in- 
mates should receive remuneration, a basic 
wage should be paid and a wage scale should 
be established. There should be compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents in prison. In- 
struction and working conditions should dupli- 
cate those outside the prison. Inmates 

could also be involved in correctional pro- 
grams in the community. Pay scales are 
listed for institutions in each province. 


W. T. McGrath, Executive Secretary, Canadian 
Corrections Association, 55 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada. 








1194 Freeborn County (Minnesota). County 
Juvenile Court and County Probation Office. 
Annual report, 1964. Albert Lea, 

1964, 3 p. mimeo. 


Statistical data on the Juvenile Court and 
Probation Office Activity for 1964 include 
the number of petitions pending January l, 
1964; new petitions; and the total petitions 
before the court and their disposition. Data 
are given on the ages of youths brought be- 
fore the court; their offenses; the number 

of petitions filed per month; the total 
number of traffic hearings during the year; 
and the amount of restitution received from 
probationers. A total of twenty-five (eight- 
een male, seven female) persons were on court 
probation on January 1, 1964 and data are 
given on additions, transfers and deductions, 
which brought the total number at the end of 
the year to fifty (thirty-three male, seven- 
teen female). The number of youths under 

the jurisdiction of the Division of Conserva- 
tion is included adding up to a total case- 
load of seventy-four probationers for the 
entire Corrections Department. Generally, 
there are no significant increases for 1964 
over previous years in the number of individ- 
uals petitioned inte Juvenile Court, but the 
number of violations of liquor laws is one 
area where increases are significant. 


William F. Nelson, Freeborn County Juvenile 
Court, Court House, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


1195 National Council on Crime and Delin- 


quency. Oregon Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. Early help for the troubled child 
in school. An emphasis on prevention. 


Portland, Oregon, 1964, 27 p. app. mimeo. 
The cost of care for a child who needs inten- 
sive treatment is far greater than a program 
designed to help a child in the early stages 
of his development. Early danger signals are 
often overlooked. The school must be concerned 
with emotional, behavioral, and social pro- 
blems of children to the process of educa- 
tion and it must accept responsibility for 
establishing programs for the troubled child. 
The school social worker may function in the 
home, the school and the community and can 
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assist the parents of these children. The 
Santa Barbara, California demonstration pro- 
gram for school social work has proven to 

be successful, and recommendations have been 
drawn up for other programs. Teachers in 
early elementary grades are able to identify 
pupils’ emotional disturbances. A legis- 
lative proposal is described for the state 
of Oregon which outlines required personnel, 
funds, and necessary committees. Questions 
and answers concerning school social work 
are presented. 


Oregon Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
501 Park Building, Portland, Oregon, #97205. 


1196 Maryland Correction Department. 
eight page report, 1964. Baltimore. 


Thirty- 


The Maryland Department of Corrections 
supervises the care of prisoners in confine- 
ment and the development of rehabilitation 
programs. Data are presented for the total 
population of institutions, the distribution 
of each dollar in the institutional budget, 
the cost of operation for 1964, and the ex- 
penditures for the operation of institutional 
farms. Statistics also pertain to the number 
of inmates, particularly in the work release 
program, work release earnings and disburse- 
ments, funds authorized for new construction 
at various institutions, and the different 
industries for which inmate labor is used. 

A summary of these "state-use industries" 

is presented, as well as the amounts of money 
in the prisoners' fund and in the welfare 
fund. Prisoners committed are analyzed 
according to age, length of sentence, place 
of birth, jurisdictions from which they 

were received, previous records, and offenses 
committed. 


Department of Correction, State Office Build- 
ing, 301 W. Preston St., Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 21201. 


1197 Krafft-Ebing, Richard von. Psycho- 
pathia sexualis; a medico-forensic study. 
Introduction by Dr. Ernest van den Haag, 
translated from the Latin by Dr. Harry E. 
Wedeck. New York, Putnam's, 1965. 512 p. 


This edition of a compendium of sexual anoma- 
lies, originally published in Germany in 

1886 is the first edition with all Latin 
passages translated into English. The 238 
case histories of sexual pathology including 
homosexuality, masochism, sadism, fetishism, 
bestiality, incest, and rape are based on 
Krafft-Ebing's medical practice in Germany 
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and practices of other physicians in Western 
Europe of which he was aware through reading 
or correspondence. As pointed out in the 
introduction, although the book was written 
by a physician for physicians, the author 
expresses moral indignation by the frequent 
use of such terms as "degeneration" and 
“weakness of will." 


No address. 


1198 Maryland. Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare. Annual Report, 1965. Baltimore, 
24 p. 


The Advisory Council on Child Welfare is held 
responsible for strengthening agency services 
to children in the State of Maryland. In 
working with unwed teenage mothers, provi- 
sions are made for continued education during 
pregnancy to avoid dropping out of school. 
Statistics report the number of illegitimate 
births by age of the mother and location in 
Maryland. A need for a counseling service 
for these mothers has been established. Data 
are presented showing the ages of the girls 
in various locations. The Advisory Council 
has accepted the responsibility for initiating 
a study of proper age limits for juvenile 
court jurisdiction to assure maximum protec- 
tion to the community and to provide the best 
chance for rehabilitation of youthful offen- 
ders. A State Department of Public Welfare 
should be established to administer all juve- 
nile treatment services. Training schools 
are overcrowded, and programs for aftercare 
following release are not sufficiently de- 
veloped. The State should finance the juve- 
nile probation program in all political sub- 
divisions, and juvenile probation must be 
subject to the judge's full control from the 
point of filing a petition to final release. 
Juvenile probation should be an integral part 
of a comprehensive treatment program and 
should be uniform throughout the state. It 
should operate on a basis of inter-agency 
cooperation with other related child welfare 
services. 


Advisory Council on Child Welfare, State 
Department of Public Welfare, 301 West Preston 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland 21201]. 


1199 Maryland. State Department of Public 
Welfare. Report to the governor, July l, 
1963 - June 30, 1964. Baltimore, 1964, 52 
Pe 


Data are presented on the expenditures, sources 
of funds and extent of various programs ad- 
ministered by the department. The Old Age 
Assistance caseload showed a slight increase, 
as did Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled, General Public Assistance, and Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children. Mary- 
land implemented the federal provision for 
community work and training projects, and 

the Department helped investigate the needs 
of the dependents of inmates released on the 
work release program. A study to determine 
needed services to improve the employability 
of AFDC fathers was completed. In general, 
AFDC services to strengthen self-support 

were expanded. Caseworker training sessions 
have been sponsored. Data are presented con- 
cerning the source of funds for projects and 
expenditures for each project, number of in- 
dividuals assisted and the number of children 
admitted to institutions. 


State Department of Public Welfare, 301 West 
Preston Street, Baltimore, Maryland, 21201. 


1200 University of Chicago. Center for 
Social Organization Studies. The effect of 
income on delinquency, by Belton M. Fleisher. 
Illinois, January 1965, 32 p. mimeo. (Work- 
ing Paper No. 40) 


The propensity to be delinquent and the 
opportunities available for delinquent be- 
havior interact to determine the number of 
committed delinquent acts. Personality 
traits often pertain to income level achieved, 
as they do to delinquency. Adolescents who 
expect little financial assistance from their 
families to provide necessities, often resort 
to delinquency. Lack of parental supervision 
in a household with a working mother is also 
a factor, as is poverty. Chicago communities 
and 101 cities were sampled as a basis for 
research on this problem, and statistics per- 
tain to income, unemployment, separation or 
divorce, and race. Also, data relate to 
types of crimes committed. Social policies 
which raise low incomes will do so by re- 
ducing unemployment. These two factors seem 
interrelated in causing delinquency. 


Belton M. Fleisher, Center for Social Organi- 
zation Studies, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





1201 Smith, Ralph Lee. Cops as robbers. 
The Nation, no vol{February):102-107, 1965. 


An interview with two former policemen who 
had been imprisoned for robbery probes into 
why policemen become criminals. The men re- 
vealed that their criminal activities had 
been known to many on their force and they 
outlined some of the contributing factors 
which led to their own involvement in crime. 
Among these factors were: the existence of 
an uninterested, apathetic public; a fear of 
revealing the criminal activities of their 
fellow officers; active collusion of business- 
men who wished to claim insurance coverage 
for alleged robberies; and the low wages 
paid to officers in training which tended to 
attract an unprofessional type of person. 
Both men indicated that they had desired to 
be conscientious officers when they first 
joined the police force, but felt that a 
general atmosphere of corruption on the part 
of those with whom they associated led to 
their own involvement in crime and their 
eventual exposure. 


No address. 


1202 Indiana. Reformatory. Data Processing 
Center. A preliminary report on parole vio- 
lators. Pendleton, March 1965, 


5 Pe mimeo 


A statistical summary of facts concerning 
parole violators who are presently incar- 
cerated at the Indiana Reformatory is given, 
At the reformatory in March 1965, there were 
812 men who were either parole violators or 
returnees with a new commitment. All of 
these men have been at the reformatory at 
least once before. The 912 parole violators 
comprise thirty-four percent of the total 
reformatory population and 79.9 percent are 
white. Four hundred and twenty-six have at 
least one tatoo and all but eight percent have 
marks, scars, gold teeth, or tatoos of some 
kind. All but forty-four are residents of 
Indiana, eight percent are Protestants, 
three are Atheists and one is Jewish. Data 
showing the status of each prisoner's parents 
on his sixteenth birthday reveal that only 
about half (52.5 percent) lived with both 
his natural parents. Another twenty-four 
percent had either a step-father or a step- 
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mother. Only thirty-five percent were em- 
ployed at the time they were arrested. Sixty- 
nine percent were common laborers when they 
were employed. Sixty percent had previous 
felony convictions and 34,2 percent had either 
juvenile or misdemeanor records. Only 289 

of these men had been in the military service 
and 112 of these had received either dis- 
honorable, undesirable, or bad conduct dis- 
charges and 12.5 percent received honorable 
discharges. Approximately forty percent 
claimed to have been under the influence of 
alcohol or narcotics to some extent during 

the commission of the crime. Statistical 

data are also given on the I.Q.'s of the 
prisoners and the type of crimes they commit- 
ted. 


Data Processing Center. 
Pendleton, Indiana, 


Indiana Reformatory, 


1203 U.S. Children's Bureau. Federal agen- 


cies and national voluntary organizations 
offering technical assistance on control and 
treatment aspects of juvenile delinquency. 
Washington, D.C., 1965, 8 p. 


multilith. 


This directory of eight agencies involved 

in the control and treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency gives information concerning the 
head of each agency, address and telephone 
number, an outline of its services, and 

fees charged (if any) for these services. 
The agencies listed are: The Children's 
Bureau, The National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, The National Study Service, 

The Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development, The National Institute of Mental 
Health, The National Council of Juvenile 
Courts Judges, The International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, and The Vocational Re- 
habilitation Administration. 


U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Welfare Administration, Children's 
Bureau, Washington 25, D.C. 
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1204 Wisconsin. State Department of Public 
Welfare. Bureau of Research. Wisconsin 
base expectancies for adult male parolees, 
by Paul H. Kusuda. [Madison/, 1964, 10 p. 
mimeo. 


(Progress Report No. 6) 


This study elaborates on findings pertaining 
to the relationship of prisons' educational 
and work programs to later parole violation, 
and describes Wisconsin's second attempt to 
evaluate its correctional programs in regard 
to the rehabilitation of offenders. The cor- 
rectional system of Wisconsin provides pro- 
bation services and supervises offenders at 
admission to the Wisconsin State Prison until 
the termination of parole. The statistical 
reporting system characterizes each offender 
during this period. This study is based on 
offenders who were paroled from the prison 

in 1958 and 1959 for the first time. Sta- 
tistics show prior felony, length of sentence 
and type of offenses, and compares the vio- 
lation rates of offenders who satisfactorily 
completed an educational program at the 
prison with those who did not. The work 
records of the offenders while in prison are 
also noted. The violation rate for those who 
lost institutional privileges was higher than 
for those who had no loss of privileges. 


No address. 


1205 Greenwood County (South Carolina). 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 
Report of juvenile and domestic relations 
court for the fiscal year July 1, 1963 to 


June 30, 1964. [Greenwood/, no date, 
8 p. mimeo. 


The Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court 
handles cases of delinquent children and of 
incapable parents. Child custody cases re- 
ceive a large amount of attention. Domestic 
problems between parents are also handled, 
especially when children are involved. Cor- 
rective work with delinquents assumes a 
remedial rather than punitive aspect. Sta- 
tistical tables are presented referring to 
the types of offenses committed. The most 
frequent disposition employed by the Court's 
probation and data indicate the other types 
of dispositions made. Statistics refer to 
the amount of money collected in cases of 
non-support and to the dispositions employed 
in adult cases. The increased number of 
domestic problems has affected not only the 
adults, but also the children involved. Court 
staff has participated in interagency con- 
ferences to develop better service, and stu- 
dents are given courses in the laws of the 
area. 


No address. 


1206 Ohio. Department of Mental Hygiene 
and Correction. Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. Ohio Juvenile court statistics, 
1963. Columbus, 1963, 46 p. mimeo. 


Juvenile court cases handled in 1963 increased 
by 10.8 percent over 1962, the bulk of which 
were delinquency and traffic cases. Sta- 
tistics break down cases handled into various 
types, and, they pertain to a ten-year period. 
Population changes with their ratio of cases 
are shown as are delinquency rates for Ohio 
counties. Cases are shown according to 
source of referral, and by type of offense 
and sex of the offender. Data refer to case 
dispositions according to each offense type, 
disposition according to each offense type, 
and refer also to disposition by source of 
and reason for referral. Statistics are 
presented for the total number of cases dis- 
posed of by Ohio juvenile courts, both adult 
and juvenile, according to county, by type 

of case and type of offense. Type of care 
pending disposition is also listed. 


Bureau of Research and Statistics, Ohio 
Department of Mental Hygiene and Correction, 
Room 1208, Ohio Departments Building, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 43215. 


1207 Wisconsin. State Department of Public 
Welfare. Division for Children and Youth. 
Juvenile law enforcement. Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1965, 25 p. (Law Enforcement 
and Youth Series) 


The juvenile law enforcement consultation 
has originated a program consisting of con- 
sultive services, development of procedural 
guidelines, police training, police record- 
ing and statewide reporting, educational 
services, special studies and projects, and 
other special services. Consultation is 
carried out only in juvenile oriented areas. 
Procedural guidelines are developed for state- 
wide programs and for agencies that work 
with children. Promotional assistance is 
supplied to law enforcement associations, 
departments and academic institutions to 
develop police work with children. The 
recording system lists data on all juvenile 
apprehensions and provides data which have 
program implications. Law enforcement agen- 
cies are provided with materials on police 
work with children through educational ser- 
vices. Research on police work with child- 
ren as well as community surveys are con- 
ducted. 


Juvenile Law Enforcement Consultation Unit, 
1 West Wilson St., Madison, 1, Wisconsin. 





1208 Wisconsin. State Department of 
Public Welfare. Division for Children and 
Youth. Directory of law enforcement admini- 
strators and juvenile officers, 1965. 
Madison, 1965. 62 p. (Law Enforcement and 
Youth Series) 


Listed by county are the Wisconsin law en- 
forcement administrators and officers 
assigned to work with children. 


Division of Children and Youth, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, 1 West Wilson 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


1209 Oklahoma County (Oklahoma). Children's 
Court. Annual report, 1964. Oklahoma City, 
1965, unpaged, mimeo. 


The activities of the Children's Court of 
Oklahoma County are covered as well as a 
detailed summary of children processed at 
Berry House, the juvenile detention facility. 
The court sustained an increased caseload 
for 1964, yet had fewer delinquency cases 
than for 1963. More adoption cases and 

more dependent and.neglected cases were 
handled. Types of offenses are listed, as 
well as dispositions, age groups repre- 
sented, family status of these children, 
Sunday school and church attendance, and 
number of days held in detention. Data are 
presented also on dispositions of dependent 
and neglected children, their age groups and 
family status. Admissions to Berry House 
are listed for each month. 


Homer Smith, Judge of the Children's Court 
of Oklahoma County, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


1210 New Castle County (Delaware). Superior 
Court. Probation Office. Annual report, 
1964. Wilmington, 20 p 


An increase of seventy~-one cases was referred 
for presentence investigation. Burglary, 
Fourth degree, has the largest number of 
persons receiving probation and prison sent- 
ences, and assault and battery constituted 
the second largest number of cases. Grand 
larceny and robbery also accounted for a 
substantial number of cases. Statistics 

are presented on violation of probation, and 
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the number of instances in which probation 
was administered. Court dispositions are 
listed by type of offense, sentence imposed, 
and presentence investigations completed. 
Probation supervisions are listed by age and 
race, as are discharges and violations. A 
financial statement and budget plan is in- 
cluded. 


Superior Court, Probation Office of the 
State of Delaware, Public Building, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


1211 Guilford County (North Carolina). 
Domestic Relations Court. Annual report, 
1964. Greensboro and High Point, 

1964, 28 p. 


Activites for the Domestic Relations Court 
include jurisdiction of all juvenile matters, 
which involves children and their parents 

as well as delinquency cases. General in- 
formation is given about Guilford County and 
the structure of its courts. The population 
is given for all of the counties of North 
Carolina. A description of the work release 
program for inmates is given, as well as the 
activities of Intake Officers, whose duties 
involve consultation in cases which do not 
appear before the court. Data are given con- 
cerning uniform reciprocal enforcement of 
support cases for all states. Adult cri- 
minal case statistics are listed according 

to type of offense. Juvenile court ser- 
vices are described, and statistics present 
cases, according to offense type for the 
detention home as well as the training school. 


Domestic Relations Court of Guilford County, 
407 West Sycamore Street, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 


1212 Jamaica. Constabulary. Annual report 
for the year ended on 31 March 1964. 
Kingston, Jamaica, The Government Printer, 
1964. 33 Pe App. 


This report lists the activities of the Con- 
stabulary, which includes all aspects of 
police work as well as immigration and 
passport work. Such events as visits by 
important persons and heads of state, cere- 
monial parades and honors and awards are 
supervised by the forces. New houses and 
buildings, a review of crimes committed 
during the year, and disturbances or major 
incidents are also under police jurisdic- 
tion. The organization and administration 
of the Constabulary are outlined, as well 

as methods of recuiting and training for the 
force. Statistics pertain to the value of 
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property stolen and recovered during the 
year and the number of persons placed on 
probation. The Traffic Department handled 
traffic accidents as well as the police 
motor training school and the mounted troop. 
Other special branches of the force are 
described, including the welfare and recrea- 
tion departments and the department of immi- 
grations. Distributions of police for areas 
of the island, the number of days taken for 
sick leave as well as the number of cases 
dealt with, and persons placed on probation 
according to type of offense are listed. 


No address. 


1213 Lucas County (Ohio). Family Court. 
Annual report, 1963. Toledo, 
32 Pe 


Various aspects of the Family Court are des- 
cribed, including the Family Court Center, 
the intake department, the girls' and boys' 
departments, and the placement department. 
Brief statements are included for juvenile 
delinquency, probation, and traffic com- 
‘plaints. Statistics are given for delin- 
quency cases according to age, sex, and type 
of offense. The very heavy probation case- 
load seems a factor in cases where proba- 
tion is violated. Speeding and driving with- 
out a licence are the two main traffic vio- 
lations. Clinical services include medical 
examinations and psychological testing. 

The Child Study Institute services children 
who are in need of detention pending disposi- 
tion of their cases. Domestic relations and 
marriage counseling involve mandatory divorce 
investigations as well as other functions. 
Data are given concerning number of families 
counseled and the number of petitions for 
each month. The number of juveniles committed 
to institutions is given, according to offense 
type, disposition, school previous attended, 
age, and condition of probation. Traffic 
statistics are included, as are statistics 
for the Child Study Institute. 


Family Court of Lucas County, 429 Michigan, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


1214 Alabama. State Department of Pensions 
and Security. Children's cases handled by 
the juvenile courts in Alabama during 1964, 
Montgomery, 1964. 17 p. mimeo. 


Each county of Alabama has a separate person 
in charge of probation, although this individ- 
ual may not function full time as a probation 
officer. The county departments also make 
studies of children when they are committed 
to training schools and give parole services 
after their discharge. Counties are in con- 
tact with the families of institutionalized 
children. The Department of Pensions and 
Security has a reporting plan for the collec- 
tion of juvenile court data. The ages of 
children and types of cases handled are estab- 
lished by law. A decrease of 5.7 percent was 
shown in juvenile dispositions during 1964, 
Some cases are handled out of court. Nearly 
sixty-six percent were delinquency cases. 
Statistics are given for type of disposition 
of delinquency cases in each county, sex of 
the offender, race, age at the time of re- 
ferral, reason of referral, person making 
the referral to the court, and the type of 
care administered pending the disposition of 
the delinquent. 


Ruben K. King, Commissioner, State of Alabama, 
Department of Pensions and Security, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 


1215 Florida. Pinellas County, Juvenile 
Welfare Board. Seventeenth annual report, 
October 11, 1963 to September 30, 1964. 
St. Petersburg, 1964, unpaged. 


Services provided by the Juvenile Welfare 
Board include foster care, child guidance, 
marriage counseling with parents, licensing 
of day-care tacilities, foster care of child- 
ren who are hard-to-place for adoption, 
homemaker service, day nursery care for re- 
tarded children, and the coordination of 
these and other services to meet all needs. 
The Board authorized emergency funds to help 
agencies, underwent a survey by the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, and con- 
tinued the educational program at the Youth 
Study Center. The budget for the Welfare 
Board is presented, as well as case histories 
for several children helped by the Board. 


Pinellas County Juvenile Welfare Board, 3455 
First Avenue South, St. Petersburg, Florida. 





1216 Butler County (Ohio). Court of Common 
Pleas. Division of Domestic Relations. 


Annual report, 1964. GMamilton/, 
April 1965, 23 p. 


maps. mimeo. 

The annual tabulation of cases for 1964 in 

the Butler County Domestic Relations Court 
indicates a reduction in reported delin- 
quency of eleven percent. The number of 
cases for 1961 through 1964 are compared, re- 
vealing this decrease in spite of a sixteen 
percent increase in population. Statistical 
data are given on delinquency cases referred 
to the court during 1964, including the resi- 
dence of the delinquents and the source of 
complaint. Of the 1,016 total cases referred, 
137 or thirteen percent were disposed of judi- 
cially. Hearings held in open court resulted 
in the following dispositions: forty-six 
children were placed on probation; seventy- 
nine were committed to institutions or other 
agencies; and there were twelve miscellaneous 
dispositions. The Juvenile Detention Center 
accepted 477 children during 1964. The 
average length of stay was 4.6 days per child. 
Data are given on the age of the children 
held, the number of meals served and the 

types of offenses committed. There was an 
increase in the number of traffic cases heard 
by the court and statistics are given outlining 
the kind of traffic violation committed, dis- 
positions, and the source of complaint. The 
towns of Hamilton, Middletown and the remain- 
der of Butler County were divided into forty- 
two permanent census tract areas based on 
population, housing, homogeneity and other 
factors, and data derived from these areas 

are given in this report. In addition to 
exercising its jurisdiction in delinquency 
matters, the court also heard 138 cases of 
dependency and neglect, twenty cases of adults 
charged with contributing to neglect, sixty- 
four cases of contributing to delinquency, 

and 261 cases of non-support. The disposi- 
tions of these cases are outlined, as are 
statistics related to divorce cases. 


No address. 


1217 Virginia. Parole Board. 
July 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964. 
1964, 35 pe 


Annual report, 
Richmond, 


The Virginia Parole Board has responsibility 
over both parole and probation cases and the 
number of cases supervised by the Board is 
given for the ten year period 1954 to 1964 in 
a comparative statistical table. During the 
fiscal year July 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964 
there were 7,107 probation cases; 3,452 parole 
cases; and fifty-five pardon cases supervised 
by the Board. Statistics on the parole ser- 
vices of the department include the number 
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of interviews, releases, discharges, and 
warrant actions. A progress report is given 
on a twenty year study of the department 
which is to be completed in the next fiscal 
year. Statistical tables give data for the 
period July 1, 1963 to June 30, 1964 on the 
following: the number of cases under super- 
vision, including the persons’ sex, age, race, 
marital status, and offense committed; the 
institutions from which they were referred; 
the number of Virginia cases supervised by 
other states and out-of-state cases super- 
vised by Virginia; the number of cases under 
supervision is distributed geographically 

by county and city; and the total number 

of parole revocations. 


Charles P. Chew, Director, Virginia Parole 
Board, 429 South Belvidere Street, Richmond, 
Virginia. 


1218 Luden, Walter A. Felons in Iowa 
courts. (Prepared for the Governor's Advi- 
sory Committee on Corrections). Ames, Iowa, 
Iowa State University of Science and Tech- 
nology, 1964, 13 p. mimeo. 


The number of criminal cases in Iowa District 
Courts has increased by twenty-eight percent 
in the past twenty years. Statistical tables 
are given for the number of felons for each 
of the past thirty years and for criminal 
cases tried in the district courts in 1963 
and 1964 by size of counties according to 

the population distribution for 1962. Four- 
fifths of all defendants in criminal cases 
were convicted and one-fifth were, acquitted 
or dismissed. Courts in rural areas show a 
higher percentage of convictions than those 
in urban areas. More prison sentences are 
imposed than in previous years. Both a 
greater severity of the crimes and a change 
in judicial policies may be involved. Urban 
courts gave out more prison sentences and 
rural counties made wider use of jail and/or 
fine sentences. The number of Bench Paroles 
varied from area to area. Within the dif- 
ferent urban counties there were great dif- 
ferences in the type of sentence administered. 


Walter A. Luden, Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology, Ames, Iowa. 
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1219 Arkansas. 
bation Board. 


Pardons, Paroles and Pro- 
Twentieth annual report. 
multilith. 


Little Rock, 1964, 30 p. 


A verbatum reproduction of the legislative 
act (number 208 of 1945) creating the Board 
of Pardons, Paroles and Probation, which 
describes the duties and functions of the 
Board and its director is given. The rules 
and regulations governing the administration 
of the Board are also given, as are those 
governing such activities as parole to 
another state, investigation of probationers 
and parolees, release for military service, 
and prison administration. Statistical data 
are given (for the period January 1, 1964 to 
December 31, 1964) on: the number of appli- 
cations considered by the Board; the total 
number of paroles granted; executive clemency 
granted; restoration of citizenship; the 
total number of parole and probation cases 
on supervision; parole revocations; the acti- 
vities of district parole supervisors; in- 
vestigations made by parole supervisors for 
the Board; the caseload of parole supervisors 
by district; a parole docket analysis; and 

an executive clemency docket analysis. 


No address. 


1220 Louisiana. Public Welfare Department. 
Twenty-seventh annual report July 1, 1963 to 
June 30, 1964. Baton Rouge, 1964, 38 p. 


The 1963-1964 report of the Public Welfare 
Department of Louisiana includes narrative 
and statistical data on the number of pro- 
bationers convicted of criminal neglect of 
family supervised by the Division of Pro- 
bation and Parole, and on probation and 
parole services provided to all the courts 
with juvenile jurisdiction. 


No address. 


1221 The Institute of Educational Research. 
Evaluations of the progressive choice read- 
ing method, by Myron Woolman. Washington, 
D.C., 1964. 32 p. mimeo. 


The Progressive Choice Reading Method is 
designed to develop reading skills at a func- 
tional level in persons with a history of 
failure. The program is designed to motivate 
dropouts and pre-dropouts to maintain sus- 
tained involvement in the literacy-skill 
program. The Accelerated Progressive Choice 
Reading Program insures a sixth grade reading 
level to any trainee completing it and a 
substantial gain in reading skills with one 
hundred and fifty training hours. The pro- 
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gram permits students to progress at their 
own rate of speed through a detailed, step- 
by-step procedure. It can be used in com- 
munity action settings or available school 
facilities. Instruction can be used in 
community action settings or available 
school facilities. Instruction can be given 
by any literate adult. Progress is based 

on demonstrated mastery. As the learner 
moves through the program he becomes in- 
creasingly independent. Three pilot studies 
have been completed to date. The Washington 
Action for Youth study indicated a mean gain 
in scores on the Stanford Achievement Test 
of 1.28 years after 40.3 hours of training 
time. Student reaction was positive and less 
than twenty-five percent of the trainees 
dropped out. In Washington, D.C. a summer- 
school class of underachieving, junior high 
school students used as subjects revealed 

a mean gain of 1.50 years on the Stanford 
Achievement Test after 45 hours. There were 
no dropouts and student reaction was ex- 
tremely positive. The Bank Street College 
Study in New York City used trainees from 
Job Opportunities in Neighborhood (JOIN) and 
The Police Athletic League (PAL) as subjects. 
Gain was about five months on standard read- 
ing tests in a mean time of twenty-two hours. 
Student reactions were strongly positive. 

On the basis of available data, the Accele- 
rated Reading Program appears to motivate 
and involve the trainee population for which 
it was designed and is an effective tool for 
increasing literacy skills rapidly. A list 
of references is included. 


Myron Woolman, The Institute of Educational 
Research, 2226 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


1222 The Institute of Educational Research. 
Interactional student-teacher programming, 
by Myron Wollman. Paper presented to the 
District of Columbia Principals Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., June 18, 1964. 
Washington, D.C. 1964. 18 p. 


In seeking to develop educational methdolo- 
gies that integrate the proficiency of pro- 
grammed instruction with the dynamics of 
classroom teaching, the Interactional Pro- 
gram has been experimentally listed with 
normals and has been shown to be capable of 
teaching retarded children to read. A key 
aspect of the Interactional Program is that 
the level of program mastery can be related 
to the improved status of the learner, since 
the road to upward mobility as a group 
member is dependent on the speed and effi- 
ciency with which the program materials are 
learned. The programming process in attempt- 
ing to control the quality of information 





delivered and absorbed by the learner has 
often reduced the classroom to sets of conti- 
guous but non-interactive bodies. The Inter- 
actional Program, however, in making the in- 
structor an organic is part of the programming 
process by utilizing his greater knowledge, 
authority and status as a part of a pro- 
grammed classroom system, offers cross~-stim- 
lation, greater intellectual opportunity and 
freedom along with increased rigor and direc- 
tional control. Data tabulated so far indi- 
cate a marked tendency for teachers to rate 
Interactional Programs very favorably as an 
effective classroom tool. A Learner's Work- 
book page and the synchronized page from the 
Instructor's Manual for teaching the Work- 
book page are included in the report as 
figures 1 and 2. A list of references is 
also included. 


Myron Wollman, Director, The Institute of 
Educational Research, 2226 Wisconsin Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


1223 Mobilization for Youth. The American 
Negro and the current scene, by James A. 
Jones, New York, New York, 1965. 13 p. 
mimeo. 


The current fight of the Negro is being 

waged on many fronts. The core struggle, 
however, particularly, in the north, has 
been over the amount and kind of education 
that Negroes receive. The Negro is well 
aware that education is essential to his 
effort to become an equally participating 
member of society. The projected trends in 
employment affirm the necessity for a thorough 
and comprehensive education as the route to 

a better life. In view of this, understand- 
ing a consideration of the academic failure 
of Negro youth is important. The negative 
influences of home and community environment 
upon school performance is undeniable. The 
children from the economically and socially 
deprived homes in the ghetto bring certain 
handicaps to school which inhibit the learn- 
ing process such as a tendency to be with- 
drawn and uncommunicative or hyperactive, 
difficulty in concentrating, inadequate edu- 
cational experiences prior to school and low 
motivation to do well in school. There is a 
great danger, however, that awareness of the 
deficiencies in the home and the negative 
community factors may be used to rationalize 
poor school performance and justify the 
lowering of standards in the schools. School 
personnel must use the knowledge of the social, 
familial and community conditions to do a more 
effective job teaching and to make certain 
these ghetto children are equipped to operate 
in society in a meaningful way. 


No address. 
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1224 Mobilization for Youth. Columbia 
University Scheol of Social Work. Training 
Institute. Poverty and the MFY service pro- 
grams in education, by Paul Bisgaier, New 
York, New York, 1964. 7 p. mimeo. 


The Mobilization for Youth services programs 
in education focus on the instruction of the 
language arts with emphasis on the reading 
skills and exploration of ways of increasing 
the mutual understanding of the schools and 
the community. Studies of the culture of 
poverty reveal the importance of meeting the 
basic needs of every child with heightened 
awareness of his life experience and overall 
stage of development. The service programs 
for preschool kindergarten and first grade 
children provide experiences in listening, 
speaking, vocabulary building, and concept 
formation. The Homework Helper program 
employs high school youths as tutors of ele- 
mentary school children. Nine reading tea- 
chers have been placed in MFY area schools 
to serve moderately-retarded readers. A 
guidance program services and works with 
small groups of children of high potential 
but low achievement. At the junior high 
school level, intervention by attendance 
teachers is provided to reinforce school 
attendance. Various programs for preparing 
future teachers and heightening the effective- 
ness of present staff have been developed. 


Paul Bisgaier, Training Institute, Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth, 214 East Second Street, New 
York, New York, 10009. 


1225 Mobilization for Youth. Institute on 
poverty and social problems: some notes on 
the culture of poverty, by Donald E. Lathrope 
1964, 4 p. mimeo. 


Acceptance of the idea of a culture of poverty 
will be helpful in clarifying many problems 

in this area and in pointing to the general 
direction of their solution. The culture of 
poverty is a style of life created by the 
impact of, and response to, sustained depri- 
vation. The symptomology and inherent condi- 
tions within this way of life include di- 
seases, mental illness, delinquency, unemploy- 
ment, insecurity, overcrowding, blocked aspira- 
tions and loss of hope. Acceptance of the 
real existence of a culture of poverty implies 
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awareness of total pervasiveness of its 
nature. It implies child rearing practices, 
instrumental and expressive values; a way of 
life. It necessitates the realization that 
the symptomology will not yield to disjointed 
treatment but rather requires reorganization 
of personal and familial life coupled with 
ready and consistent access to the means of 
acquiring the material requisites of life 
available to other strata in society. 


No address. 


1226 Mobilization for Youth. The recruit- 


ment and training of crew chiefs in the 

urban youth work corps, by Dan DeWees, and 
Robert Schrank. 
18 Pe 


New York, New York, 1964, 
mimeo. 


Each crew chief in the Mobilization for Youth 
prevocational, on-the-job training program 

is responsible for supervising a work group 
of approximately ten disadvantaged youth be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one. 

It is essential that these crew chiefs evi- 
dence qualities of technical competence, a 
positive image of their trainees’ potential, 
patience and firmness, high energy level, 

and identification with trainees. Social 
attitudes such as seeing the disadvantaged 
youth as a result of social failure, under- 
standing the role of work as a means of parti- 
cipation in society and understanding the 
concept of self-help are important qualities. 
Training of the crew chiefs is highly flexi- 
ble since they are craftsmen and cannot be 
subjected to rigid training programs. Train- 
ing received by youth in the program is both 
specific, i.e., having a direct relationship 
to a vocation, and non-specific, i.e., learn- 
ing work habits which can be transferred to 
whatever job is ultimately found. The crew 
chief must have an understanding of what his 
trainees are able to do and help them do it. 
A goal-oriented technique is used for moti- 
vating the trainee. In supervising the work 
the crew chief must find ways to make the 
work interesting while pointing out the reali- 
ties of the work world which include elements 
of repetition, boredom, and standard of 
quality. The importance of a close working 
relationship between the crew chief and 
supervisor is discussed in the report. 


Dan DeWees, Supervisor, Mobilization for 
Youth, 241 East 2nd Street, New York, 10009. 


1227 Mobilization for Youth. The Blooming- 
dale project: report of a demonstration 
on-the-job training program, by Robert 
Schrank, and Fred Lorper. New York, New York, 
1964. 12 p. app. mimeo. 


In the spring of 1963, a three-month train- 
ing program was conceived by Mobilization 
for Youth in order to discover whether 
minority group youth who would not otherwise 
find jobs could, given the opportunity to 
work and the proper training and reinforce- 
ment, perform satisfactorily on jobs in a 
middle-class setting. In collaboration with 
Bloomingdale's Department Store, twenty-nine 
literate, reasonably mature, young males and 
females, between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-two were interviewed and employed. 
After a one-week orientation program, the 
fifteen high school graduates and fourteen 
high school dropouts were placed in several 
departments throughout the store. The major 
portion (sixteen) went into clerical posi- 
tions while the others were either in stock 
or wrapping departments. Mobilization for 
Youth paid the salary of all trainees for 
the first two weeks. For the balance of 
the three month period Bloomingdale's and 

MFY each paid half. Once the trainees got 
over the fear of making mistakes they per- 
formed well. A MFY supervisor was made 
available to the trainees and the store per- 
sonnel. As expected, the high school grad- 
uates did much better obtaining jobs at the 
store after the program ended. This report 
includes an appendix which contains several 
tables indicating ethnicity, sex status, 
age, education, type of jobs in the program, 
project outcome and status three and six 
months after the program. Nineteen of the 
twenty-nine youths were actually employed 
three months after the program. The most 
encouraging results were obtained by six 
dropouts who were trained for jobs for which 
they would normally have qualified. Through 
this program, Mobilization for Youth demon- 
strated that underprivileged youth, given 
the opportunity to learn and the encourage- 
ment to utilize this opportunity, could be 
made employable. 


Mobilization for Youth, Work Programs, East 
2nd Street, New York, New York. 





1228 Wilkerson, David, & Therrill, Eliza- 
The cross and the switchblade. 
174 p. 


beth. 
mid Books, New York, 1965. 


Pyra- 


Several years ago, David Wilkerson, a young 
country minister, upon reading about the 
teenage gang killing of polio victim Michael 
Farmer decided to go to New York and help 
the city's troubled youth. After an ago- 
nizing beginning against staggering odds, 

he succeeded in establishing a “Teen Chal- 
lenge Center" from where young workers would 
go out into the streets looking for signs 

of trouble with an eye to meeting the human 
needs of teenagers in Brooklyn, Harlem and 
the Bronx. During the first month, the 
lives of some five hundred boys and girls 
were radically changed: they left gangs, 
sought jobs and began attending church. 

Of this five hundred, about one hundred came 
to the Center for special counseling and 
only a handful were in such trouble that 
they needed to live at the Center. The per- 
manent staff attacked the problems of street 
youth from all angles: some were working 
with gang boys, others with parents, others 
with pre-teen children and still others 

with "debs," the auxiliaries to boy-gangs. 

A special effort was made to lead young 
narcotic addicts into a religious experience, 
the baptism of the Holy Spirit, to free them 
from the hold of heroin. 


No address. 


1229 Manson, Peter C. The indigent in 
Virginia. Virginia Law Review, 51(1):163- 
177, 1965. 


In a recent United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion the problem of providing adequate legal 
representation for indigents accused of crime 
was dealt with. Prior to this decision, a 
survey of Virginia's system was conducted, 
and, based on this survey, new laws dealing 
with indigent defendants were passed in 
Virginia. An indigent accused of a felony 
has a right to a court-appointed attorney for 
his trial and prior to his plea. This right 
cannot be waived. In some jurisdictions, a 
defendant out on bail cannot get a court- 
appointed lawyer. In Virginia, under the 
recent enactment, the appointment of counsel 
is to be made before the preliminary hearing. 
In Virginia, appointments are made by the 
judge without the assistance of the local bar 
associations generally limited to those attor- 
neys with an interest in criminal work. This 
practice has led to criticism from some quart- 
ers. The appointed attorney is entitled to 
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some compensation, the figure being set by 
the judge but it is usually inadequate. 
Under the recent enactment, which is not 
clear, the indigent is also entitled as of 
right to counsel when a misdemeanor is 
charged. Virginia, as most states, relies 
on an assigned counsel system. A few states 
have some form of defender system of which 
there are three types: (1) the public de- 
fender; (2) the private defender; and 
(3) a combination of the two. 


No address. 


1230 Brodkin, Jeffrey Averett. New York 
procedure for determining voluntariness of 
confession unconstitutional under due pro- 
cess clause of fourteenth amendment. 

Villanova Law Review, 10(2):375-380, 1965. 


In a recent decision, the United States 
Supreme Court held that the New York proce- 
dure for determining the voluntariness of a 
confession is unconstitutional. Under this 
procedure, the Court submits the issue of 
voluntariness to the jury telling the jury 
to ignore the confession if it finds that 

it was not made voluntarily. Previously the 
Supreme Court had upheld this procedure. 

The objections to the procedure are that it 
can never be known whether the jury ignored 
or considered the confession in determining 
guilt, whether the jury found the confession 
coerced but found it true anyway, or whether 
the jury could confine itself to the other 
evidence. The other procedures followed 

in the United States, namely, the so-called 
orthodox view and the Massachusetts view, 
were approved. The Court stated that the 
judge should at least make the initial 
determination as to voluntariness outside 
the presence of the jury. 


No address. 


1231 Probable cause held not requisite for 
stop and frisk. New York University Law 
Review, 39(6):1093-1098, 1964. 


A- recent New York Statute empowers police- 
men to stop persons reasonably suspected of 
criminal activity and to frisk them if the 
officer reasonably suspects that he is in 
danger of life or limb. In a recent New 
York case decided after enactment of the 
law on facts which occurred prior to its 
enactment, the Court held that a stop is 
not an arrest and that where the stop is 
lawful, the right to frisk, which falls 
short of a search, appears to follow auto- 
matically. The stop, however, would be sub- 
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ject to the standard of reasonableness. A 
frisk has been defined as a lesser type of 
search. Law enforcement officials maintain 
that such routine investigations are neces- 
sary and other states have upheld the legality 
of these practices by adopting the Uniform 
Arrest Act. It appears that a stop without 
probable cause was permissible at common law 
although a search was not. Apparently, the 
distinction between a stup and an arrest has 
been approved by the Supreme Court, but no 
support can be cited for the distinction be- 
tween a frisk and a search. If this analysis 
is accurate, the frisk provision of the law 
will be held unconstitutional although the 
stop provision can itself be an effective law 
enforcement technique. 


No address. 


1232 Doubles, M. Ray. A camera in the court- 
room. Washington and Lee Law Review, 22(1): 
1-16, 1965. 


Freedom of the press is a guaranteed consti- 
tutional right in the United States. Like- 
wise, there is a right to a public trial. 
Recently, there has been some demand that 
newsmen be permitted to photograph the pro- 
ceedings in a courtroom or to televise them. 
The Code of Ethics of American Bar Associa- 
tion prohibits the taking of photographs in 
the courtroom on the ground that it would 
detract from the dignity of the proceedings. 
In Colorado, the decision is left to the dis- 
cretion of the trial judge. With technical 
achievement being what it is, it seems that 
were court proceedings televised, there would 
be no physical disturbance although the 
danger that some judges and lawyers would play 
up to the cameras is present. The accused 
has a right to a public trial but there is a 
conflict in the case as to whether anyone 
other than the accused may enforce this right. 
In any event, so long as representatives of 
the news media are not excluded, the trial is 
a public one even though photography is not 
permitted. Freedom of the press is not abso- 
lute; when it conflicts with other equally 
important interests, a partial abridgement 
may be necessary. A trial is a search for 
truth and it is essential that witnesses be 
uninhibited in their narration of events in 
order to ensure a fair trial. There have been 
instances where photographers took pictures in 
violation of the court's rule and were held 

in contempt. 


No address. 


1233 Gillmor, Donald M. 
fair trial in English law. 


Free press and 
Washington and 


Lee Law Review, 22(1):17-42, 1965. 


In England, the rights of free press and fair 
trial have not been in open conflict since 
Parliament, and the courts have clearly given 
priority to a fair trial and have respected 
press comment on judicial proceedings through 
the use of the contempt power under which the 
Court can impose a jail sentence or a fine. 
Once a person is arrested, newspapers refrain 
from publishing pre-trial comment. Not 

every comment is published by contempt; the 
comment to be so punishable must either be 
prejudicial or tend to be prejudicial. It 
has been held that intent is not necessary 

to make out the offense; the sole test was 
held to be whether the published matter was 
calculated to interfere with justice and not 
whether that result was intended. But it is 
now a defense to a contempt charge that the 
alleged contemnor does not know nor has any 
reason to believe that judicial proceedings 
have begun. Whether the press is permitted 
to comment on preliminary hearings is still 
open to question although it is settled that 
only the bare essentials of the charge and 
the decision may be published; the full 
account may be published only after the trial 
is concluded. Legislation closing all pre- 
liminary hearings to the public has been pro- 
posed. Criticism of judges is also punished 
by contempt. 


No address. 


1234 Partington, Donald H. The incidence 
of the death penalty for rape in Virginia. 
Washington and Lee Law Review, 22(1):43-75, 
1965. 


Since 1908, forty-one men have been executed 
in Virginia for rape, thirteen for attempted 
rape, one for rape and robbery, and one for 
attempted rape and highway robbery. All 

were Negroes. Whether this indicates that 
there is a denial of equal protection or 

some other constitutional right depends on 
many factors. During this period, there 
apparently has been a startling lack of 
opportunity for full appellate review of these 
cases. The Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals 
has written opinion in seventy-two rape cases 
since 1908; twenty-three of the cases in- 
volved Negroes and six convictions were re- 
versed whereas forty-nine cases involved white 
men and thirty-one were reversed. Prior to 
1866, Virginia statutes dealing with punish- 
ment for rape were distinguished by race of 
the accused although such distinction was 
repealed in that year. The Negro popula- 
tion of Virginia since 1908 has averaged 





twenty-five percent of the total, but Negroes 
have been convicted of fifty-eight percent 

of the rapes and attempted rapes and of 
forty-one percent of the statutory rapes. 

One writer has suggested that this is because 
of the prejudice of public officials. Six 
jurisdictions having the death penalty for 
rape have executed only Negro defendants. 

The disparity of sentences of the races is not 
as great in non-capital sentences as it is 

in capital sentences. A contention that the 
punishment statutes in practice if not in 
theory, are discriminatory and unconstitu- 
tional has been rejected. The theory is 

that all white juries are much more inclined 
to recommend mercy for a white defendant 

than for a Negro. It has been likewise 
suggested that the power to impose the death 
sentence by not recommending mercy should 

be taken away from the jury. It has also 
been contended that capital punishment for 
rape is a cruel and unusual punishment but 
this has not been upheld by the Virginia 
courts and was refused review by the United 
States Supreme Court. The statistics indi- 
cate discrimination in the application of the 
death penalty but there is no apparent legal 
basis which, absent a showing of actual pre- 
judice, would persuade a court to reverse a 
conviction in a particular case. 


No address. 


1235 Yeary, Emmitt Franklin, Compulsory 
husband-wife testimony in criminal cases. 
Washington and Lee Law Review, 22(1):112-118, 
1965. 


Although one spouse may testify against the 
other in a criminal prosecution for an offense 
committed by one upon the other, there still 
remains the problem whether or not he or 

she can be compelled to testify. In a recent 
Ohio case, it was held that compulsion is 
proper in such a situation. At early common 
law, neither spouse was allowed to testify 

for or against the other but this disqualifi- 
cation has been removed in nearly all juris- 
dictions. There are, however, jurisdictions 
which hold that one spouse cannot be compelled 
to testify against the other spouse. 


No address. 
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1236 Bumgardner, Rudolph, III. Mistake of 
age as a defense to statutory rape. 
Washington and Lee Law Review, 22(1):119-126, 
1965. 


The uniform rule in the United States has 
been that a mistake as to the age of a 
female is not a defense to the crime of 
statutory rape. In a recent California case, 
however, the Court held that a good faith 
mistake was a defense and that evidence on 
this point should have been allowed since 
the element of criminal intent may have been 
lacking. Those holding that mistake is no 
defense have used two basic approaches. 

The accused acts at his peril and the intent 
required is only a general intent to do a 
wrongful act. Some have held that no intent 
is necessary. In California, where intent 
is required, fornication is not an offense 
and thus the Court stated that a mistaken 
belief as to age could negate the element 
of intent. This view is similar to that 
adopted by the Model Penal Code. 


No address. 


1237 Wisconsin. State Department of Public 
Welfare. Bureau of Research. Adult termina- 
tion from Wisconsin parole or mandatory re- 


lease supervision in 1962. [Madison, 


1964, 3 p. app. mimeo. (Statistical 
Bulletin C-43) 


Terminations from parole or mandatory re- 
lease include discharges and revocations. 
Slightly more than one-third of the termina- 
tions in 1962 were by revocations, the male 
proportion of terminations being higher. 
Almost eighty-five percent of the revocations 
occurred within the first year of supervision 
of the discharges, sixty-one percent occurred 
within the first year of supervision. Sta- 
tistics are presented which relate to charac- 
teristics of the adult offenders whose field 
supervision was revoked while on parole or 
mandatory release. In only about one out of 
nine of the revocations have crimes against 
persons being committed. There was a complete 
absence of homicides. Data relates to the 
type of offense which resulted in initial 
admission to an institution, and to the fact 
that the length of time under parole super- 
vision before the revocation varied somewhat 
by the judicial or administrative reason 

for revocation. Tables show the relationship 
between the original offense and the most 
serious violation under field supervision. 


No address. 
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1238 U. S. Children's Bureau. Delinquent 
children in penal institutions. Washington, 
D.C., 1964, 33 p. app. (Children's Bureau 
Publication No. 145) 


The decreased number of children transferred 
by state training schools for delinquents 

to penal institutions for 1959-1961 may re- 
flect a tendency to refrain from transferring 
children. Transfer is usually due to in- 
corrigible behavior and a lack of an effec- 
tive institution program to meet the needs 
of the child. Statistics are presented for 
regions of the United States according to 
authority to transfer and the number of 
children transferred. A variety of authori- 
ties have the power to effect transfer, and 

a variety of agencies have the responsibility 
for releasing the juvenile from the institu- 
tion after he has been transferred. Institu- 
tions vary in the amount of time a juvenile 
can be held. These practices permit the im- 
positions of criminal sanctions for an act 
not deemed a crime. They enlarge a delinquent 
act to a crime. Various court cases are pre- 
sented concerning the transfer of juveniles 
to institutions and their confinement as cri- 
minals. To continue to confine the older 
adolescent delinquent in institutional pro- 
grams designed for younger children is not 
beneficial. These adolescents demand a com- 
plete, separate program, and should be com- 
mitted to facilities for the young adult 
offender. Development of youthful offender 
facilities should be given priority. 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


1239 Rice, Robert. A reporter at large: 
junk. The New Yorker, March 27, 1965, p. 50- 
142, 


In an attempt to effect group abstention from 
heroin, Mobilization for Youth sponsored a 
three week detoxification, six week summer 
camps, and subsequent group home in New York 
City for a group of boys long known to the 
Grand St. Settlement House as a social club, 
the Continentals. The group was also a youth 
gang which had engaged in thievery, tried 
marijuana and graduated to heroin, and whose 
members had frequently been in and out of 
training schools. The group was predominantly 
composed of Puerto Rican boys, several of whom 
lived in the same housing development in lower 
Manhattan. The boys agreed to try to abstain 


collectively. They and their own social 
workers spent three weeks at the narcotics 
ward at Manhattan General Hospital, six 
weeks at a summer camp operated for them, 
and then returned to the city healthy and 
detoxicated, to live in a group home. They 
temporarily lived in a home at the edge of 
their old neighborhood, and then moved to 
another home uptown. Once back in the city 
the group effort failed: old contacts were 
renewed, group cohesiveness ceased, each boy 
returned to heroin and got into trouble with 
the law, and in January, 1965 the project 
was terminated. 


No address. 


1240 Wisconsin. Public Welfare Department. 
County of residence of adult offenders com- 
mitted to Wisconsin correctional institu- 
tions and placed on probation 1958 through 
1962. [Madison/, Wisconsin, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Bureau of Research, 
January 1965, 4 p. app. maps. mimeo. 
(Statistical Bulletin C-44) 


This statistical report gives data on adult 
male and female offenders which were com- 
mitted from each county in Wisconsin to the 
Division of Corrections institutions and 
probation services. It covers the period 
1958 through 1962 and indicates the extent 
to which the various counties of the state 
use these services. The data are based on 
admission reports that are completed for 
each person newly placed on probation or 
first admitted to adult correctional insti- 
tutions. First commitments and adults placed 
on probation totaled about 5,000 or more 
male and females per year during the five 
year period ending 1962; most (eighty-six 
percent) of the commitments were male; and 
a high proportion (seventy-seven percent 

of the male and ninety percent of the female 
commitments) were placed on probation rather 
than being institutionalized. Data are also 
given comparing counties with high and low 
rates of commitment. 


No address. 





1241 U. S. Prisons Bureau. National Pri- 
soners Statistics. Prisoners in state and 
Washington, D.C., 


federal institutions, 1963. 
1964, 31 p. 


(Number 36) 


Information is presented concerning sentenced 
prisoners admitted to, confined in, and re- 
leased from state and federal correctional 
institutions for adult felony offenders 
during the calendar year 1963. At the end 
of the year, there was a decrease of 0.7 
percent in the number of sentenced prisoners 
confined in state and federal institutions 
for adult felony offenders. The ratio of 
prisoners confined to the civilian popula- 
tion decreased to 115.7 per 100,000. State 
institutions reported a drop of 0.4 percent, 
and federal institutions a decline of 3.4 
percent. Court commitments to state insti- 
tutions showed a smaller decrease than did 
commitments to federal institutions. Commit- 
ments for non-sexual offenses involving vio- 
lence constituted 22.1 percent of total 
court commitments. Detailed statistical 
data are available on the percentage distri- 
bution of commitments by offense type, the 
number of prisoners who were returned after 
they had violated their conditional release, 
the number of inmates placed on conditional 
release, and the number of female prisoners. 
Data also refer to the monthly breakdown of 
court commitments to state institutions, by 
region and state, and by the sex of the 
offender. 


Myrl E. Alexander, Director, Bureau of Pri- 
sons, U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, 
D.C. 


1242 McKay, James R., and others. Juvenile 
delinquency and drinking behavior. New 
Hampshire Bulletin on Alcoholism, 14(1):9-23, 
1965. (Reprinted; with permission from 
Journal of Health and Human Behavior, 4 
(Winter) :1963) 


Studied at The Massachusetts Youth Service 
Board's Reception-Detention Center were 122 
delinquent males from eight to seventeen 

years of age, to determine the extent or 
existence of problem drinking and the boys’ 
attitudes about drinking or non-drinking by 
adults or other adolescents. Sixteen percent 
of the group were found to be problem drinkers 
and their drinking experiences and attitudes 
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about drinking differed markedly from those 
of "normal" adolescents. Also discovered 
were significant variations between their 
negativistic attitudes toward drinking in 
general, especially problem drinking, and 
their actual drinking practices. A brief 
description of two previous studies is 
given, as well as a questionnaire for the 
present study. Findings of the study in 
terms of the boys’ attitudes are listed. 


Program on Alcoholism, Division of Public 
Health, New Hampshire State Department of 
Health and Welfare, 66 South Street, Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


1243 Zoghby, Guy A. Is there a military 
common law of crimes? Military Law Review, 
27(January ):75-109, 1965. 


It is often stated that there is no military 
common law of crimes. It is true that in 
the United States there are no common law 
crimes although the Courts draw upon the 
common law to interpret criminal statutes. 
If there is military common law of crimes, 
it is comprised of sources of law outside 
the Military Code that the Court of Military 
Appeals uses to decide cases. This Court 

is made up of three civilians, however, there 
is uncertainty as to whether it is a consti- 
tutional court or a legislative court. Most 
observers do not consider it to be a consti- 
tutional court although it is a court of last 
resort. The court works essentially with a 
codal or statutory system. Most civil type 
crimes are not defined by the Military Code, 
and the military courts have generally 
followed the federal statutory definitions 
although definitions of various state sta- 
tutes are also used. In defining homicide 
and its various degrees, the court has drawn 
from American and English decisions and has 
settled, in some instances, what it con- 
sidered to be the better view rather than 
what it thought was the majority rule. It 
has also cited special facts to justify non- 
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adoption of the Durham insanity rule. In 
dealing with sodomy and rape the Court has 
refused to lay down a stringent, technical 
definition. Similarly treated were burglary, 
arson and robbery, but in regards to burglary 
the court seemed ready to break new ground. 
Extortion and maiming have not been hammered 
out as far as definition is concerned and 
they are the subject of constant dissent. 

The most apparent problem confronting the 
court is the lack of predictability of its 
decisions and the possible lack of stability 
this may cause in the law. The Court used 
the full range of the traditional sources 

of law and selects those it considered to 
represent the best views and which offer the 
best balance, in its view, between justice 
and military discipline. This is indeed 
something that works like a common law of 
crimes. 


No address. 


1244 Sener, Hikmet. A comparison of the 
Turkish and American military systems of non- 
judicial punishment. The Military Law 


Review, 27(January):111-152, 1965. 


Under Constitutional authority, the Congress 
of the United States has, from time to time, 
enacted legislation regulating the armed 
forces. As Commander-in-Chief, the President 
has promulgated executive orders pertaining 
to military justice. The Turkish military 
code was not unified until 1930. Both coun- 
tries used a workable system of non-judicial 
punishment even though the systems of mili- 
tary justice differ in many respects. Both 
countries maintain a draft. Both provide a 
means whereby military commanders can deal 
with minor infractions of discipline without 
resort to trial by a military criminal court. 
This is non-judicial punishment and is not 
considered as conviction of a crime but is an 
essential part of the traditional military 
criminal law system. In the U. S., a command- 
ing officer may impose such punishment whereas 
in Turkey, any commanding officer may do so. 
In both countries, the punishment may be im- 
posed on officers and other military per- 
sonnel. In the U. S., “minor offenses" may 
be so punished whereas in Turkey, "discipli- 
nary infractions and military misdemeanors" 


may be so punished. The punishments that may 
be meted out under the two systems differ. 

In both systems, cruel and unusual punish- 
ment is prohibited. In the U. S., the offender 
has a right to demand trial in lieu of non- 
judicial punishment; no similar right exists 
in Turkey. Furthermore, in the U. S. the 
sentence may be remitted or mitigated whereas 
in Turkey this cannot be done for non-judi- 
cial punishments. In both countries there 

is aright to appeal. Both systems are con- 
cerned with maintaining speedy discipline 

and with providing a speedy and fair method 
of dealing with lesser misconduct. 


No address. 


1245 Federal Bureau of Prisons. National 
Prisoner Statistics; characteristics of state 
prisoners, 1960. Washington, D.C. 1960. 

73 pe multilith. 


Of the felony prisoners received from court 

by state institutions for adult felony 
offenders forthe year 1960, 95.8 percent 

were male, and 64.7 percent were white. In- 
cluded in this detailed description of pri- 
soner characteristics are statistics on age, 
race, and the types of felonies most fre- 
quently committed. Also, characteristics 

of offenders in particular offense groups 

are given. Commitments with definite sentences 
made up 38.8 percent of all felony court 
commitments. The median sentence length for 
commitments with definite sentences is given, 
as well as with indeterminate sentences. 

The offense groups with highest length of 
sentence are given, as well as sentence lengths 
of racial and age groups. Marital status is 
given for the prisoners. Statistics are pre- 
sented on felony first releases and their 
median sentence length, median time served, 
and offense group. Length of time for re- 
leases with definite sentences is given, 

and parole was the most frequently used method 
of release. Statistics for the year-end in- 
stitutional population are given in the above 
mentioned categories. 


Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C. 





1246 Jaffe, Carolyn. The press and the 
oppressed: a study of prejudicial news 
reporting in criminal cases (Part 1). The 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, 56(1):1-17, 1965. 


News media, in the exercise of their con- 
stitutional right, publish information con- 
cerning criminal cases whereas the defendant 
may demand trial by an impartial jury. Often, 
however, publicity exposes potential or actual 
jurors to information which is not eventually 
admitted into evidence. Conflict between 
these fundamental rights often constitutes 

a serious problem to the administration of 
criminal justice. Every state guarantees 
trial by jury in criminal cases and this 
means an impartial jury. It has been held 
that when potentially prejudicial material 
has been publicized, a presumption of pre- 
judice arises. The problem arises where the 
publicity is of a prejudicial nature which 
would not be allowed into evidence, e.g., 
prior record, confessions, statements of 
persons who may not actually testify, in- 
criminating tangible evidence such as un- 
covered by an illegal search and seizure, and 
miscellaneous inflammatory material. Methods 
currently available to American courts to 
solve the problems are: (1) a contempt cita- 
tion which is used with much success in 

Great Britain; (2) trial level remedies, 
@eg-, change of venue, mistrial, dismissal 
of juror; (3) cautionary instructions by 

the judge; and (4) reversal of convictions. 
In deciding whether to reverse such convic- 
tions, some courts consider the source of the 
information. If it were instigated solely by 
the press, there is less likelihood of a re- 
versal than if an agent of the prosecuting 
government was responsible. However, a recent 
Supreme Court case reversing a state convic- 
tion stated that the distinction was immaterial. 
Reviewing courts are slow to reverse convic- 
tions attached on prejudicial publicity, 
mainly because it is difficult to prove pre- 
judice. Our present methods of controlling 
adverse publicity are inadequate. 


No address. 
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1247 Hahm, Pyong Choon, and Jon, Byong Je. 
The criminality of abortion in Korea. The 


Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, 56(1):18-26, 1965. 


Korea, like many other Asian countries, has 
imported its legal system from Europe as part 
of its modernization program. The idea is 
that a state can prohibit that which is pre- 
modern and compel that which is modern but 
statutes which are too far removed from the 
mores of a country cannot be enforced effec- 
tively. The current law proscribing abortion 
always involves a pregnant woman but it is 
also a white collar crime since it involves 
physicians and pharmacists. A study of the 
attitudes of physicians, judges, lawyers and 
public prosecutors was undertaken and an 
overwhelming majority considered birth control 
necessary. Most thought that abortion was 
sometimes necessary whereas 18.1 percent thought 
that there should be no abortion. 81.4 percent 
thought that those who can show a justifiable 
cause should not be punished. The law allows 
necessity of preserving the life of the 
pregnant woman as the only defense. Japan 
and several European countries provide other 
justifications for abortion. Comments on 

the desirability of penal sanctions in cer- 
tain other specific situations were also 
solicited. Each of the respondents were 
asked to state their religious belief since 
religious values are involved in attitudes 

on abortion. Traditionally, in Korea, a 
child was considered to be under the absolute 
power of his parents and the Korean father 
had a right to sell or kill his child. This 
absolute power has been modified during the 
course of centuries. As Western values per- 
meated mores, human life became more important 
and abortion was considered wrong among the 
educated. Among the uneducated the effect 

of the criminal law has been slow and there 
is little enthusiasm in enforcing the law. 
Because of ineffective enforcement, the law 
fails to moralize the community. Legal 
coercion in the form of punitive sanctions 
alone is not enough to achieve modernization. 
Legal coercion in the form of punitive sanc- 
tions alone is not enough to achieve mcderni- 
zation. The law cannot be an idealistic 
manifesto; it has to be as realistic as the 
realities it is designed to regulate. The 
best approach seems to be to enumerate speci- 
fically more justifications in the law. 


No address. 
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1248 Meyers, Thomas J. Psychiatric exami- 
nation of the sexual psychopath. The Journal 
of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police 
Science, 56(1):27-31, 1965. 


A continuing problem in medico-legal matters 
is the accurate determination of sexual 
psychopathy. It is surprising that more in- 
sistence upon accuracy does not prevail inas- 
much as error threatens society or deprives 
the accused of his way of life. When an 
individual repeatedly appears before a court 
charged with the same type of offense, an 
opinion by an expert is relatively easy, for 
the behavior pattern speaks for itself. How- 
ever, too much reliance is placed on the 
record and not enough on the actual examina- 
tion data. Many examiners state that they 
know of no positive criteria of sexual psy- 
chopathy except a history of repeated act, 
but many examinees are diagnosed on the 

basis of a single act and little else. 
Despite this, however, a rather positive 
appraisal may be made in the majority of 
cases by clarification of the patient's per- 
sonality pattern. The law overlooks the 
uncertainty of diagnosis of sexual offenders 
and too often blindly acceptsthe opinion of 
the psychiatrist. The only protection built 
into these laws is that more than one opinion 
is usually asked, but this deteriorates into 
a numbers game. Data are obtained by va- 
rious means including narrative data obtained 
from the patient which are subject to falsi- 
fication to maintain support for his ego. 
Practically all sexual problems have a strong 
compulsive factor behind them. The willing- 
ness or ability to control it is often the 
crux of the matter of predictability of the 
case. A great deal depends upon the skill 
and experience of the examiner. Although 

the arrest record simplifies the diagnosis, 
it is not sufficient. There should be 
demonstrable data confirming such behavior. 
Potential violence is detectable by first 
suspecting it and then by judicious use of 
tests, especially the TAT pictures and in 
test using color. Any continuation of 
masturbation beyond the adolescent years 
should be investigated in detail since this 
can suggest undue preoccupation with sex, 

or an active schizophrenic process. 


No address. 


1249 Kun, Richard H. Reflections on New 
York's "stop-and-frisk" law and its claimed 
unconstitutionality. The Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 
56(1):32-38, 1965. 


Many lawyers have been dooming New York's 
recent "Stop-and-Frisk" law as unconstitu- 
tional. The law provides for the temporary 
stopping by police of any person in a 

public place who is suspected of committing 
or being about to commit a felony or other 
specified crime and, under certain circum- 
stances, the frisking of such person for a 
dangerous weapon. This action is allowed 
only where reasonable belief for suspicion 
exists and despite claims to the contrary, 
this power existed at common law. The Uni- 
form Arrest Act also uses the phrase "rea- 
sonable ground to suspect."' There is also 
respectable English authority that the police 
have such power. The law does not provide 
for detention if the suspect refuses to 
cooperate. There are no New York or federal 
cases interpreting this type of statute al- 
though a Delaware decision and some federal 
decisions indicate that the police have in- 
herent authority to do what this statute 
authorizes. The constitutional proscrip- 
tion against unreasonable search and seizure 
does not seem to extend to what the act con- 
templates. Indeed, there are now certain 

to be instances in which criminals will be 
apprehended and convicted under the new law, 
whereas prior to it, their cases would 

have been dismissed. All police officers in 
the state have been trained as to the limi- 
tations inherent in the new legislation. If 
this Act, as well as other similar to them 
are wisely used by police, it is hoped that 
the community will learn that the police are 
to be trusted. 


No address. 


1250 Roebuck, Julian, & Zelhart, Paul. 

The problem of educating the correctional 
practitioner. The Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science, 56(1):45-53, 
1965. 


For the past twenty years there has been a 
greater need for trained personnel in the 
correctional field, however, little atten- 
tion has been paid to who is to prepare them 
and how they are to be prepared. There is 
also a preoccupation with professionaliza- 
tion but there is no concensus as to the 
process nor as to what is meant by profes- 
sionalization. The question of professional- 
ization must center on those engaged in the 
process of counseling and rehabilitating 
offenders, i.e-, probation officers, parole 





officers and prison counselors. The number 
of universities and colleges offering train- 
ing in these fields has increased, but there 
is a lack of uniformity in curricular prac- 
tices. Various institutions offer pre- 
service academic training including: (1) 
schools of social work: many believe that 
social work training is the most appropriate 
for correctional workers and these schools 
require clinical training; (2) independent, 
specialized corrections programs: the ad- 
herents of this believe in a specialized 
curriculum and place strong emphasis on cri- 
minology, juvenile delinquency and police 
methods, (3) sequences of courses in cri- 
minology and corrections with departments of 
sociology: an attempt is made to school, 
simultaneously, a correctional caseworker 
and a sociologist within a department of 
sociology; (4) a series of miscellaneous 
programs: the behavioral sciences and on-the- 
job training are stressed. A poll was done 
in an attempt to ascertain the judgment of 
some in the field of corrections regarding 
the academic approach. Of the individuals 
polled, 115 responses were received. Aca- 
demic preparation in the behavioral sciences 
at the undergraduate level which stressed 
the importance of on-the-job training was 
preferred by forty-three. From the thirty- 


seven responses in this category advocating 
graduate training, eighteen persons recom- 


mended undergraduate training in specialized 
corrections programs. Approximately one-half 
of those polled did not think that graduate 
training is required. 


No address. 


1251 Turner, Stanley H. Some methods for 
estimating uncleared juvenile offenses. The 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and 
Police Science, 56(1):54-58, 1965. 


Because juvenile delinquency statistics de- 
rived from police sources are based only on 
those juvenile offenses resulting in appre- 
hension of suspects, a question may arise 
about the usefulness of those rates to deter- 
mine all juvenile offenses that actually 
occur. The number of uncleared juvenile 
offenses is unknown, but various assumptions 
may be made and tested. A formula derived 
from certain assumptions can be made and 
tested. 


No address. 
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1252 Mandel, Nathan G., and others. Recidi- 
vism studied and defined. The Journal of 
Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 


56(1) 259-64, 1965. 


Reporting of recidivism rates has heretofore 
lacked uniformity because of the absence of 
consensus in defining recidivism. This study 
defined nine operationally descriptive cate- 
gories which permit specific classification 
of all types of recidivism. The study was 
undertaken at the Minnesota State Reformatory 
for Men which has training programs for all 
inmates as well as job-placement opportuni- 
ties. A five year period was used and the 
year from July 1, 1955 to June 30, 1956 was 
taken as the base period. Responses from 

all fifty states were obtained. Of the 446 
subjects used, 278 were considered recidi- 
vists and 168 non-recidivists. Variable were 
reviewed and fifteen of the twenty variables 
found to be significant pertained to pre- 
institutional factors. Some of these were: 
(1) admission age; (2) occupation; (3) 
marital status; (4) living arrangements, 
i.e., family situation; (5) correctional 
history; (6) military service; (7) cor- 
rectional status; (8) type of offense; 

(9) detainers; and (10) Stanford Achievement 
test results. Intra-institutional variables 
found to be significant were: (1) schooling 
in the institution; (2) work ratings; and 
(3) diseipline. Post institutional variables 
of significance were: (1) Traffic violations; 
and (2) Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. The community must accept the 
responsibility for developing programs to 
rehabilitate offenders and should not real- 
istically rely on correctional institutions 
such as the Minnesota State Reformatory for 
Men. 


No address. 


1253 Lumbard, Edward J. The citizen's role 
in law enforcement. The Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Police Science, 56(1): 
67-72, 1965. 


In Chicago, much has been done to reverse 

the trend toward a breakdown of law enforce- 
ment. Citizens must reorganize the dual pur- 
pose of the administration of criminal justice 
which is to protect society and safeguard in- 
dividual rights. The machinery of criminal 
justice must be overhauled and the great body 
of citizens must see to it that the Courts, 
the prosecutor's office and the police have 
capable leadership. The accused must be 
given fair treatment at every step of the 
criminal proceedings. The Supreme Court, 
since 1923, has clarified individual rights 
as exemplified by the Mapp, Gideon, and 
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Escobedo cases. For these decisions, the 
states have only themselves to blame. Counsel 
assigned to defend an accused should be paid. 
Methods of investigation which were adequate 
fifty years ago are inadequate today, but 
despite this, most states have given woefully 
little attention to criminal law problems. 

In 1964, the American Bar Association author- 
ized a project for the formulation of minimum 
standards for criminal justice. Better quali- 
fied police are needed and police malprac- 
tices must be dealt with severely. Means must 
be found to combat organized crime and wire- 
tapping should be considered. Bail reforms 
should also be considered. Ethical standards 
concerning distribution of information to 

mass media must also be worked out. Massachu- 
setts has worked out such a system. Delays 
also should be eliminated. Perhaps we should 
permit defendants to appeal sentences and the 
State to appeal suspended sentences. Above 
all, however, men of integrity are needed to 
run the machinery of criminal justice. The 
system best calculated to protect the public 
interest is one which appoints judges rather 
than elects them. As citizens we also have 

a duty to call attention to the social ills 
and inequalities which cause our fellow citi- 
zens to feel unjustly treated and discriminated 
against. 


No address. 


1254 Murphy, Michael J. 
enforcement image. The Journal of Criminal 
Law, Criminology and Police Science, 56(1): 
105-108, 1965. 


Improving the law 


Improving the law enforcement is a matter of 
basic and vital concern to our nation and an 
obligation of each citizen of the community. 
The public seeks effective law enforcement 

but there can be no ultimate solutions until 
law enforcement officials and public alike 
work together to correct the illnesses of 
society. The public too often fails to 
recognize that it must play an active part in 
law enforcement. Unfortunately, the true 
image of law enforcement is unfairly distorted 
because of the small number of police officers 
who are dishonest. In New York City, much has 
been done to weed out those guilty of miscon- 
duct. The police have been widely acclaimed 
and roundly criticized. Mass media also con- 
tributes to misconceptions. The emphasis in 
New York City and other cities has been more 
and more on selection and training of police. 
A policeman needs public support; he risks his 
life almost every time he encounters a viola- 
tion. Mutual respect between public and police 
is necessary; only then can law and order 
flourish. 


No address. 


1255 Brown, Lee P. Black Muslims and the 
police. The Journal of Criminal Law, Cri- 
minology and Police Science, 56(1):119-126, 
1965. 


Any radical movement presents a potential 
problem to law enforcement. The Black 
Muslim movement is a radical movement which 
can be compared with the Ku Klux Klan, but 
its philosophy is a reversal of that of the 
Klan as it is based on the doctrine of black 
supremacy. The cult conceives the police as 
a representative of the white man's author- 
ity and, therefore, they are a symbol of 
hate. Publicly, the cult has denied that it 
preaches violence. The movement which began 
in 1930 has grown steadily. Recently, the 
group has received much publicity from the 
mass media. The security of the organiza- 
tion is maintained by a small group known 

as The Fruit of Islam. Although denied, it 
has been reported that the group is prone 

to violence and hatred and that they have 
many arsenals throughout the country. There 
have been conflicts with the law in Detroit, 
Los Angeles and Chicago, among other places. 
The Muslims hold as their ultimate aim a 
separate, black state. They oppose integra- 
tion and have established their own schools 
to ensure education. To them Christianity 
is a tool that has been used by the white man 
to control the black man. The orthodox 
Moslems in the United States have rejected 
the Black Muslims. Whether the movement is 
a threat to the police cannot yet be answered. 
If there is such an attack, experience seems 
to indicate that it will come from small 
groups that catch an officer off guard. The 
movement does not pose a threat to the police, 
but it will if the goals for which Negro 
civil rights groups are striving meet with 
defeat. The movement has served a useful 
purpose in that it has enabled many of its 
members to conduct themselves in a respec- 
table manner; they refrain from smoking, 
drinking, drugs and women chasing. Very few, 
if any, ever return to a life of crime. 


No address. 
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1950's Continued 
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Milner, John G. Working with juvenile gang members. California Youth 
Authority Quarterly, 2(1): 3-7, 1959. 


Milwaukee. Metropolitan Youth Commission. A project for hard-to-serve 
and hard-to-reach youth of Milwaukee County. Wisconsin, 1959. 24 p. 
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troubled youth; some experiences from Chicago's Hard-to-Reach Youth Project. 
Paper presented at the Fortieth Conference of the National Federation 

of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, Chicago, Illinois, May 10, 1958. 
National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers, New York, 

New York, 1958, 20 p. mimeo. 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES ANNOTATED: 1960-1 


Ackley, Ethel Grumman, & Fiegal, Beverly R. A social work approach to 
street corner girls. Social Work, 5(4): 27-36, 1960. 


The program of street-corner social work in Boston, designed specifically 
to reach girls utilizing casework, group work, and community organization 
techniques. 


Baittle, Brahm. Psychiatric aspects of the development of a street corner 
group: an exploratory study. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 31(4): 
703-712, 1961. 


A study of sixteen members of a street corner gang, moderately delinquent 
in character, done in a working-class neighborhood predominately populated 
with a specific ethnic group. 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES ANNOTATED, continued 


Baittle, Brahm, & Kobrin, Solomon. On the relationship of a character- 
ological type of delinquent to the milieu. Psychiatry, 27(1): 6-16, 1964. 


The relationship between the personality of members of a street gang, 
and the political position of their families in the local lower-class 
society. Psychiatric data on their delinquency and the sociological 

characteristics of their families. Includes case studies. 


Blake, Mary Elizabeth. Youth workers and the police. Children. no vol. 
(September-October): 170-174, 1961. 


Suggestions are made for fostering better interprofessional working re- 
lationships between the police and social groups in order to better deal 
with juvenile gang delinquency. 


Bordua, David. Delinquent subcultures: sociological interpretations of 
gang delinquency. American Academy of Political and Social Science Annals, 
338: 119-136, 1961. (Teenage Culture Issue) 


Group delinquency has been of theoretical interest to American sociology 
for more than half a century. During that time, four major interpretations 
of the origins of gang delinquency and delinquent subcultures have emerged. 
The classical view developed by Thrasher focuses on the development of 
spontaneous groups under conditions of weak social control and social or- 
ganization. Two other views, somewhat akin, emphasize the adjustment 
problems of lower class boys and stress respectively the status depri- 
vation of such boys when they fail to place well according to the middle 
class measuring rod, and the alienation produced when opportunities to 
achieve universally demanded success goals are denied. Another view is 
that of the lower class street gang and its way of life as the adolescent 
version of a more general adult life style, namely, lower class culture. 
There is a noticeable tendency in the recent theories to emphasize ir- 
rational explanations of gang delinquency, to view the boys who partici- 
pate as driven rather than attracted, and polemical pressures have tended 
to produce extreme theoretical interpretations. (author abstract) 


Boston University. Law-Medicine Institute. Training Center in Youth 
Development. Social change implications for policy and practice re: 
anti-social groups. Paper presented for National Conference on Social 
Welfare, May 25, 1964, Los Angeles, California. Massachusetts, 1964. 
26 p. mimeo. 


Antisocial gangs and their components: (1) the community; (2) the 
adolescent; and (3) the peer group and its behavior. Society and its 
reaction to the behavior of the gang. Includes recommendations for 
social work policy and social welfare in regard to the gang. 


Brager, George. Improving services for street-corner youth. p. 27-40. 
Social Work Practice, 1962; selected papers, 89th annual forum National 
Conference on Social Welfare, New York, New York, May 27-June 1, 1962. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1962. 207 p. 


The prevention and control of delinquency through services to youth by 


social workers; particularly services to gangs. The use of detached 
workers and the problems of lower class youth. 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES ANNOTATED, continued 


Caplan, Nathan S., & others. Factors affecting the process and outcome of 
street club work. Sociology and Social Research, 48(2): 207-219, 1964, 


The methods of social work used by detached workers with gangs in high de- 
linquency areas; interpersonal relations between the workers and delinquent 
boys. 


Chicago Youth Development Project. A descriptive account of its action 
program and research designs, by Hans W. Mattick and Nathan S. Caplan. 
Illinois, February, 1964. 133 p. 


The detached worker program of the Chicago Youth Development Project at 
the end of three years of operations. Includes statistics on contacts; 
intensity of relationship; number of gang members; their racial compo- 
sition; school status; work status; legal records. 


Chicago Youth Development Project. The nature, variety and patterning 
of street club work, by Nathan S. Caplan, Dennis J. Deshaies, and Hans 
W. Mattick. Illinois, 1963. 29 p. 


A study of the adjustment of the detached worker to the gang. The worker's 
judgment's of variables involved in his particular method of street work. 


Chwast, Jacob. Alienation as a factor in delinquency. Federal Probation, 
28(2): 25-30, 1964. 


The lower class status of the juvenile delinquent contributes consider- 
ably to the degree of alienation he experiences within himself and in his 
relations with family, friends and society. Description of "Operation 
Street Corner," a program of The Educational Alliance which deals with 
alienation through community-center based gang work. 


Community Planning Council. Los Angeles, California. Special Service 
for Groups. Pasadena Project: final report, October 1, 1961-September 
30, 1963. los Angeles, January, 1964. 16 p. app. mimeo. 


A report of a project in social work in Pasadena, California, dealing 

with gangs, the relationship between a social worker and these delinquents, 
and the information rendered to the community agencies for the treatment 
of the multi-problem family. 


Council on Social Work Education, New York, New York. The Sparks: edited 
records of a social work program with street corner girls. New York, 
1964. 19 p. (publication No. 166) 


A social work program dealing with a gang of non-cooperative delinquent 
girls in a slum area, including material on their family life. 


Egan, Maurice. Changing concepts in working with the predelinquent. 
Canadian Journal of Corrections, 3(3): 271-277, 1961. 


A detached social worker program is recommended as one of the most ef- 
fective methods of combating delinquent gangs. 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES ANNOTATED, continued 


Eynon, Thomas G., & Reckless, Walter C. Companionship at delinquency 
outset. British Journal of Criminology, 2(2): 162-170, 1961. 


A research study conducted to determine the age of delinquency onset and 
the importance of the presence of companions as a component of delinquency. 
The study was conducted on 363 white, first offenders committed to the 
Boys' Industrial School at Lancaster, Ohio, from May 16 to October 31, 1958. 


Ferro, Frank. New York street clubs. Youth Service, 4(6): 2, 6, 1964. 


The duties and training of those youth leaders and group workers who or- 
ganize youth clubs and work with fighting gangs as part of the Council of 
Social and Athletic Clubs (Street Club Projects) of the New York City 
Youth Board. 


Gerrard, Nathan L. The core member of the gang. The British Journal of 
Criminology, 4(4): 361-371, 1964. 


The "core" members of the gang, their personality characteristics and 
background. 


Gordon, Robert A., & others. Values and gang delinquency: a study of 
street-corner groups. The American Journal of Sociology, 69(2): 109-128, 
1963. 


Deduced from three theoretical positions on gang delinquency, hypotheses 
concerning the values of gang, non-gang middle-class boys were tested with 
a semantic differential. Contrary to expectation, the data indicated no 
differences between gang, lower-class and middle-class boys both Negro 

and white in their evaluation and legitimation of behaviors representing 
middle-class prescriptive norms. These middle-class behaviors were also 
rated higher than deviant behaviors governed by middle-class proscriptive 
norms. The samples differed most in their attitude toward the deviant be- 
haviors, tending to form a gradient, with gang boys most tolerant, middle- 
class boys least tolerant. (author abstract) 


Greeley, Andrew, & Casey, James. An upper middle class deviant gang. 
The American Catholic Sociological Review, 24(1): 33-41, 1963. 


Middle clase juvenile delinquency in a gang. Theories of causes of 
juvenile delinquency. The characteristics of the delinquent boys in the 
gang who turned to vandalism as their main gang activity. 


Hayes, Dorothy M., & Hogrefe, Russel. Group sanctions and restraints 
related to use of violence by teenagers. Chicago, Chicago Youth Centers, 
March 1964, 12 p. mimeo. 


The violent behavior of teenage boys in gangs in the Northlawndale sec- 
tion of Chicago. Description of the area and several of its gangs. 


International Criminal Police Organization. Juvenile anti-social behavior 
and delinquency in gangs. Paris, August 1963. various pagings. mimeo. 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES ANNOTATED, continued 


An example of a questionnaire sent to police departments throughout 
the world to study gangs; their antisocial or criminal behavior; and 
to collect data on gangs, prevention of delinquency and the punish- 
ment of delinquents. 


Jereczek, Gordon E, Gangs need not be delinquent. Federal Probation, 
26(1): 49-54, 1962. 


A group work program with a gang in St. Paul, Minnesota, which was de- 
signed to provide a new and constructive relationship between delinquent- 
prone gang members, their parents, and authority figures in the community. 


Jones, Howard. Gangs and Groups. Mental Health, 22(4): 150-162, 1963. 


A discussion of groups and the formation of gangs. The problems of 
adolescence, generally, and the treatment. 


Kobrin, Solomon, Legal and ethical problems of street gang work. Crime 
and Delinquency, 10(2): 152-156, 1964. 


The problems of detached worker programs with gangs. The dilemma of 
disclosure of offenses impairing the relationship, and non-disclosure 
abetting delinqtency; proposed solutions. The worker who supports 
obedience to the law has a good chance of reaching the majority of younger 
and less criminally sophisticated group. 


Kobrin, Solomon. Sociological aspects of the development of a street 
corner group. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 31(4): 685-702, 1961. 


A case study of a single sixteen member male adolescent group over a four 
year period in a working class neighborhood of a large city. Deals with 
the same group as Brahm Baittle article (cited above). The study focused 
on the norms and traditions of the local subculture; those features of 

the local social systems both adult and juvenile related to the competi- 
tive process and the achievement of status; and the variable structuring 
of roles and values over time within the group itself. 


Kvaraceus, William C. Juvenile delinquency: a problem for the modern 
world. Federal Probation, 28(3): 12-18, 1964. 


A discussion of juvenile delinquency and gangs as a world-wide problem. 


Kvaraceus, William C. A twentieth century dilemma (Part I of Worldwide 
Story). The UNESCO Courier, 17(5): 4-9, 1964, 


The world-wide problem of juvenile delinquency. Variations in definitions 
and legal age limits of delinquents. Types of juvenile gangs in various 
countries. lLower-class and middle-class delinquency. Case studies. 


Los Angeles County Probation Department. Study of delinquent gangs. 
Second annual progress report July 1, 1962-June 30, 1963. Los Angeles, 
1963. 64 p. 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES ANNOTATED, continued 


A study and action program for the reduction, prevention and control of 
gang delinquency. Gives an evaluation of current progress and impressions 
of the effect of the program on gang associates, parents, and the com- 
munity. Relations of the program with the police. 


Los Angeles County Probation Department. Youth Studies Center. Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Third annual progress report: study of 
delinquent gangs for the period of July 1, 1963-June 30, 1964. Los Angeles, 
1964, 82 Pe 


Third report of the community-based action and research program designed to 
reduce gang delinquency in the Los Angeles area. 


Miller, Walter B., and others. Aggression in a boys' street-corner group. 
Psychiatry: Journal for the Study of Interpersonal Processes, 24(4): 
283-298, 1961. 


A systematic study of the day-to-day behavior of a street corner group 
during a one year period in order to discover how aggressive the average 
gang is, what forms does its aggression take, to whom is it directed, 
and what functions does it serve. 





Miller, Walter B. The corner gang boys get married. Transaction, 
1(1): 10-12, 1963. 
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Sex behavior among members of gangs and marriage. Causes for the dis- 
solution of gangs. 


Miller, Walter B. The impact of a "total-community" delinquency con- 
trol project. Social Problems, 10(2): 168-191, 1962. 


A delinquency control program in Boston, based on the detached worker or 
area worker approach and an evaluation of its effect on the gang problem. 





Mogulof, Melvin B, Delinquency intervention based on person and sit- 
uation. Social work, 9(2): 42-50, 1964. 


PEEL WS EE 


The proneness of delinquency and gang culture as a subculture based on 
variables including: self-concept, attitudes and area of residence. Rec- 
ommendations for the relationship of the social worker with juveniles 

in different cultures depending upon these variables. 


Myerhoff, Howard L. & Myerhoff, Barbara G. Field observations of 
middle class "gangs," Social Forces, 42(3): 328-336, 1964. 


The organization, extent of formal structure and characteristics of 
middle class delinquent gangs, as compared with lower-class gangs and 
with groups of non-delinquent juveniles. 





National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. New York, 
New York. Girls in crisis workshops, 1964. Summary report on two teen- 
ege groups as pert of the special group work project, 1959-1960, San 
Francisco, YWCA, prepared by Pat Tiggard, 1964. 13 p. 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES ANNOTATED, continued 


A report on group work with two non-cooperative female Negro juvenile 
groups. YWCA club service to the group. 


New York (City). Juvenile Delinquency Evaluation Project. Dealing with 
the conflict gang in New York City. New York, City College of New York, 
May, 1960. 31 p. mimeo. (Interim report No. 14) 


This report examines the detached or street club worker technique of 
dealing with juvenile delinquent gangs, which is the principal method 
used by the New York City Youth Board. 


Pfautz, Harold W. Near-group theory and collective behavior: a critical 
reformulation. Social Problems, 167-174, 1961. 


A discussion of sociological theorizing in relation to the study of gangs. 


Philadelphia Association for Youth. Crime Prevention Association. Some 
of the fringe benefits of “area-youth-work." The Crime Prevention As- 
sociation's approach to dealing with troublesome youth groups. A case 
history. Philadelphia, 1964. 4 p. mimeo. 


A case history of the re-directing of the activities of a gang into 
constructive channels as a result of one area social worker's personal 
involvement. 


Rice, Robert. The Persian Queens. The New Yorker, Octobe: 19, 1963, 
pe 153-188. 


Social work with Negro delinquent girls attached to male gangs in 
New York City. 


Robin, Gerald D. Gang member delinquency: its extent, sequence, and 
typology. The Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, 
55(1): 59-69, 1964 


An analysis of twenty-seven actively delinquent Negro male gangs in 
Philadelphia with a membership of 918 and ranging in age from eleven to 
twenty-five years. Their age at first police contact and extent of their 
juvenile delinquency. Statistics on their offenses and arrests. Com- 
parison with non-gang delinquents. A follow-up study of those gang 
members who became adult offenders. 


Robinson, R. A. Closed and open gangs. New Society, 3(87): 6-7, 1964. 


Changing characteristics and behavior of juvenile gangs in Great Britain. 


Romeo, Anthony. The language of gangs. Mobilization for Youth; The 
Annotated Bibliography, 1(3): 15-24, 1963. 


A glossary of terms used by gang groups in New York City. The main 
ethnic composition of these gangs was Negro, Puerto Rican, Italian 
and Irish. 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES ANNOTATED, continued 





Short, James F., & Tennyson, Ray. Behavior factors in gang delinquency. 
American Statistical Association Proceedings, p. 62-67 (1962). 





A survey of the Chicago gangs, conflict gangs and retreatist gangs. Their 
behavior and offenses. The survey was made in order to test theories é 
of delinquency subcultures. f 


Short, James F, & Strodbeck, Fred L. The response of gang leaders to b 
status threats: an observation on group process and delinquent behavior. i 
The American Journal of Sociology, 68(5): 571-579, 1963. 
é 
' 
t 


For the explanation of aggressive episodes, group process is seen as an 
important adjunct both to subcultural and individualistic theories of 

gang delinquency. Gang leaders are observed to precipitate acts of ag- 
gression that are directed outside their group when their status is threat- 
ened. This is believed to arise because the leader's control of internal f 
resources is limited. It also requires the support of aggressive norms 
within the group for such behavior is not appropriate in a group with 

“retreatist" norms. The interpretation is based on instances drawn from 

observations of a dozen Chicago gangs over a three-year period. (author 

abstract ) 


Short, James F, Perceived opportunities, gang membership, and delin- 
quency. American Sociological Review, 30(1): 56-67, 1965. 


Cloward and Ohlin's “opportunity structure" theory was investigated in 
this study of delinquent gangs in Chicago. Negro and white, lower-class 
and middle-class, gang and non-gang boys were compared in terms of their 
perceptions of legitimate and illegitimate opportunities. 


Short, James F. A strategy for utilizing research dilemmas: a case from 
the study of parenthood in a street corner gang. Sociological Inquiry, 
33(2): 185-202, 1962. 


A study of the attitudes of a juvenile Negro gang in Chicago and the 
research problems involved in evaluating the data derived from the study. 


Short, James F, Street corner groups and patterns of delinquency: a 
progress report. The American Catholic Sociological Review, 24(1): 13-32, 
1963. 


A study of gangs in Chicago involving detached workers from the YMCA re- 
porting on the delinquent boys individually and as a group. Examination 
of the effect of class and social structure on the boys. The attitudes 
of Negro and white lower-class gang boys and non-delinquents toward 
middle class values. Theories of delinquency causes. 





Solomon, Ben. Schools of thought in delinquency prevention. Youth 
Leaders Digest, 26(5): 166-177, 1964. 


An evaluation of different methods of delinquency prevention. Criti- 
cism of early identification of delinquency-prone children. The function 
of police and social workers in handling gangs. The author favors the 
punitive approach <nd emphasizes criminal responsibility of juveniles. 
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BOOKS AND ARTICLES ANNOTATED, continued 


Spergel, Irving. Role of the youth worker: the provision of group service. 
Paper prepared for the National Federation of Settlements Training Ceaters, 
New York City- Youth Workers Course, February-March, 1964. 4 p. mimeo. 


The role and training of the street club worker in dealing with delinquent 
gangs. 


Spergel, Irving. An exploratory research in delinquent subcultures. 
Social Service Review, 35(1): 33-47, 1961. 


A research study designed to differentiate types of delinquent groups 
which appear to arise in certain kinds of neighborhoods under varying 
social conditions. 


Teddy boys and Teddy girls. Proceedings of the ninth session of the 
I.U.C.W. Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People held in Frieburg im Breisgan, 1961. Inter- 
national Child Welfare Review, 15(4): 219-265, 1961. 


An entire issue devoted to the report of the International Union for 
Child Welfare Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People concerning the sociological, pedagogical and 
psychological aspects of the social symptom of Teddy boys and Teddy 
girls, and the prevention and treatment of this manifestation of de- 
linquent behavior. 


Tefferteller, Ruth S. Delinquency prevention in the neighborhood. 
Crime and Delinquency, 10(3): 222-230, 1964. 


A prevention program in New York City designed to end perpetuation of 

gangs, and to influence pre-delinquent group behavior by working with 

eight to thirteen year olds by helping them organize clubs under youth 
agency supervision. 


University of Southern California. Youth Studies Center. Delinquent 
acts as perceived by gang and non-gang Negro adolescents, by Helen E, 
Shimota. Los Angeles, 1964. 8 p. 


A study of the role of girls in the delinquent behavior of boys. The 
sample included 207 Negro youths between the ages of ten and eighteen. 


University of Southern California. Youth Studies Center. Juvenile 
gangs in context: theory, research, and action, Malcolm W. Klein 
and Barbara G. Myerhoff, eds. Los Angeles, 1964. 235 p. 


Fifteen papers solicited by the Youth Studies Center and presented 
before the annual conventions of the American Sociological Association 
and the Society for the Study of Social Problems, Los Angeles, August 
25-26, 1963. 
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University of Southern California. Youth Studies Center. The nature 
and roles of female delinquent gangs: summary of first year's progress. 
Los Angeles, 1964. 6 p. mimeo. 


Preliminary report of research being conducted on the functions and 
characteristics of Negro and female gangs in the los Angeles area. 


Werthman, Carl. Delinquents in schools: a test for the legitimacy 
of authority. Berkeley Journal of Sociology, 13:39-60, 1963. 


The reactions, attitudes and opinions of delinquent gang members toward 
authority of teachers and school and the methods of rejection of such 
authority. 
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p 76 Evaluation of the Higher Horizons Pro- 
gran for underprivileged children in New York 
City. 


SUMMARY: The major problem of this investiga- 

tion was to determine the effects of the 

Higher Horizons Program on the academic a- 

| chievement, attendance and transiency patterns, 

personal and social development and attitudes 

| of culturally deprived children. In addition, 

the study included reactions of parents, 

' teachers and administrators to the Higher 

| Horizons Program. Students in the study came 

| fron 8 elementary and 13 junior high experi- 
mental schools. Also involved were students 

from matched control schools and parents of 

' both experimental and control students. 


The study involved a series of sub-studies 

) designed to support or reject the hypotheses 

| of the investigative team. A variety of e- 

valuative instruments were used to measure 

| professional and staff reactions, parental 

' reactions; personal and social development, 

' scholastic - aptitude and achievement of 

) students. A variety of statistical proce- 
dures, both parametric and non-parametric, 

» were used to analyze the data. The findings 

of this study were extensive. They are re- 

| ported in New York City Board of Education, 

Bureau of Educational Research. Evaluation 

' of the Higher Horizons Program for Under- 

) privileged Children. New York City. 1964. 

) 298 p. (Cooperative Research Project No. 1124). 

| In general the pupils in the Higher Horizons 
Program showed more positive results than 

| their control counterparts. In most com- 

| parisons, however, no differences between 

| the experimental and control groups were 

: found. 

| DATES: Began June, 1961. Completed July, 1964. 

| PERSONNEL: J. Wayne Wrightstone; Samuel 

McClelland; George Forlano; Philip Bolger; 

Edward Frankel; Barbara Lewis; Richard Turner. 

AUSPICES: New York City Board of Education, 

Office of Research and Evaluation; New York 

State Education Department; United States 


» Office of Education. 


) CORRESPONDENT: Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone, 

Acting Associate Superintendent, Office of 
Research and Evaluation, New York City Board 

of Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, 
New York. 


P 77 Social change -- a function of community 
education. 


SUMMARY: The goals of this demonstration 
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include the mobilization of community leader- 
ship in a geographic sub-section of Los 
Angeles to introduce programs which would: 
result in a diminution of community condi- 
tions associated with juvenile delinquency 
and youth problems; increase the effective- 
ness of established institutions in their 
individual and collective relationships with 
youth, and develop additional service for 
youth as needs become identified through in- 
volvement of community leaders in a community 
study process. 


The program is based upon three fundamental 
assumptions about community leadership and 
youth-serving agencies. These are: that 
youth-serving agencies tend to plan and 
operate their respective programs without 
adequate empirical reference to the social 
needs of the community; that, because youth- 
serving agencies tend to plan and operate 
their respective programs in isolation from 
each other, there is minimal utilization of 
inter-agency resources through mutual col- 
laboration and referral; and that indigenous 
community leadership resources have not been 
mobilized for the purpose of study and plan- 
ning programs for the prevention of youth 
problems. The method for effecting social 
change involves three main processes: edu- 
cation, group interaction and planned change. 
Therefore a data-based education program de- 
Signed to provide information on the realities 
of social conditions in the demonstration area 
will be one element of the methodology. Group 
interaction will be the second element. It 

is expected that the education and the group 
interaction process will provide opportunities 
for carefully chosen community leaders (indi- 
genous community leaders, agency leaders and 
youth leaders) to explore ways in which they 
might improve their individual and collective 
contributions to youth development. 

DATES: Began March 1, 1964, Estimated com- 
pletion February, 1966. 

PERSONNEL: Donald G. Dodge; Herbert R. Sigurd- 
son; Patricia Shanahan. 

AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
University of Southern California, Youth 
Studies Center. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. H. R. Sigurdson, Youth 
Studies Center, 3860 Crenshaw Boulevard, 
#218, Los Angeles, California, 90008. 


P 78 Richmond, California youth project. 


SUMMARY: This project is an action-research 
project to raise the aspirations and educa- 
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tional achievements of deprived youths in 
Richmond, California. The first phase of 

the project involves a questionnaire census 

of the high school population (N=-18,000) and 

a survey of a sample of adults living in the 
community. By multi-variate analysis of these 
data, the research will inform the action to 
be conducted in the second phase. In the 
third phase the research instruments will 
again be administered to the above populations, 
to evaluate the impact of the social action 
undertaken. Since our interest is in deprived 
youths, many among the target population will 
have been official delinquents, with criminal 
records. 

DATES: Began April 1, 1963. 
pletion March 31, 1970. 
PERSONNEL: Charles Y. Glock; Ralph Kramer; 
Alan Wilson; Robert Wenkert. 

AUSPICES: University of California, Survey 
Research Center; Contra Costa Council of 
Community Services, California; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Robert Wenkert, Assistant 
Research Sociologist, Survey Research Center, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


P 79 The use of students as auxiliary police. 


SUMMARY: The program was designed to offer an 
opportunity for practical experience for the 
students enrolled in the Criminology classes 
of Alliance College. Forty-one students were 
duly sworn in as members of the Cambridge 
Springs Police Department. These students 
went on duty on a regular schedule, performing 
all the activities of the regular police. 
They were accompanied by a regular police 
officer at all times. They were not armed. 
They went on regular police patrol, wrote 
summonses, served writs, made out daily re- 
ports, handled the police radio and communi- 
cations system, directed traffic, etc. At 
the conclusion of the semester, each student 
filed a comprehensive report concerning his 
(her) experiences, with suggestions for im- 
provement of the Cambridge Springs Police 
Department. These reports are still being 
evaluated. Publication of results will fol- 
low completion of evaluation. 


The general aggreement seems to be that stu- 
dents acquired a tremendous insight into the 
working of the police system and a great re- 
spect for the requirements of the profession. 
In turn, the townspeople were greatly impressed 
and a much closer student-town relationship 
has developed. Preliminary evaluation seems 

to indicate that the crime rate was reduced 


by 90% during the experiment. 
DATES: Began October, 1964, 
January, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Charles R. Jenkins; Jack Gilson. 
AUSPICES: Alliance College; Police Department, 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor Charles R. Jenkins, 
Department of Sociology, Alliance College, 
Cambridge Springs, Pennsylvania. 


P 80 A study of the Monroe County, New York, 
Penitentiary. 


SUMMARY: The governing body of Monroe County 
authorized this project to conduct an overall 
study of the county penitentiary and to make 
recommendations concerning rehabilitation 
programs, new pentitentiary structure, type 
and capacity. The study approach was varied, 
including a basic research project, a finan- 
cial analysis, and in cooperation with numer- 
ous professional groups, the development of 
recommendations concerning housing and reha- 
bilitation of prisoners. The basic research 


phase involved a comprehensive analysis of 
the background and record of all inmates in 


the penitentiary during the year 1962. The 
data, drawn from case records, was ccded and 
subsequently processed by a 7074 computer with 
correlations designed to determine the under- 
lying pattern of criminal offenses, ages, 
level of education, race, skills and problems 
relevant to planning a future penitentiary 
system. In general terms, the hypothesis was 
that prisoners would fall into distinct group- 
ings, by offense pattern and sociocultural 
characteristics, that would indicate both 

type of rehabilitative needs and security 
environment required. 


The statistical findings on the 1,131 dif- 
ferent male prisoners, showed that all 
prisoners exhibited a loser's syndrome, being 
the under~ ‘ducated, illiterate, high school 
dropout, unskilled and unattached when com- 
pared to their comparable age group in the 
community. Two distinct categories of 
prisoners emerged - the alcoholic offender 
(63%) and the non-alcoholic offender (37%) - 
exhibiting significantly different charac- 
teristics in terms of age, recidivism rates, 
race, marital status and criminal record. 
There was some interesting data indicating 
a developmental trend in offenses for both 
the alcoholic and non-alcoholic offender. 


Recommendations outlined the basic elements 
of a rehabilitative program; proposed dif- 
ferential housing for prisoners ranging from 





supervised domiciliary care to the security 
environment; and proposed new legislation be 
adopted to permit parole of offenders, day- 
time work release, and the development of 
alcohol treatment centers serving both the 
general public and those non-security risk 
alcohol offenders who otherwise, for lack of 
an appropriate facility, would have been 
sentenced to a penitentiary. 
DATES: Began August, 1962. 
1964, 

PERSONNEL: Craig M. Smtih; Elizabeth K. Benz. 
AUSPICES: Rochester Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, Inc.; New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, Division of Alcoholism; 

New York State Commission of Correction; 

New York State Department of Correction; 
Correctional Association of New York; New 

York State Department of Probation; Health 
Association of Rochester and Monroe County; 
Monroe County Medical Society; University of 
Rochester, Department of Preventive Psychiatry; 
Monroe County Penitentiary. 


Completed March, 


CORRESPONDENT: Miss Elizabeth Benz, Senior 
Research Analyst, Rochester Bureau of 
Municipal Research, Inc., 37 Washington Street, 
Rochester, New York, 14608. 


P 81 Michigan Braille Transcribing Service. 


SUMMARY: The Michigan Braille Transcribing 
Service is run by the inmates and one super- 
visor of the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan. Twenty-two inmate volunteers trans- 
cribe Braille in their cells in their leisure 
time for blind persons throughout the country. 
The primary purpose is to fulfill the educa- 
tional needs of blind school children in 
Michigan, but no reasonable request for Braille 
material is refused. Since its inception, 
over 500,000 Braille pages have been produced 
by this service. In addition, over 10,000 
pages of large print books have been repro- 
duced for the partially sighted and tape 
recordings of material have been made for 
"rush" orders. 


This volunteer project has been of great 
benefit to the inmates who participate in it 

as well as to the many schools and individuals 
who receive the books. The inmate benefits 

a great deal from his feeling of being of 
importance to some worthwhile endeavor. With- 
out this attitude it would be almost impossible 
to devote the many hours, intense concentration 
and extreme patience, which is required to pro- 
duce any appreciable amount of Braille material. 
After participating in such a program for an 
average of two years, the inmate usually 
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develops habits as well as skills that un- 
doubtedly make him of more use to society 
and to himself when he returns to his com- 
munity. One inmate was recently paroled; 
one of the conditions being that he continue 
to do this type of work outside. It is 
stressed to the volunteers that they should 
not expect to leave here and find a job at 
this type of work...but it is emphasized 
that, according to his efforts, his importance 
in the field of Braille is unlimited. 

DATES: Began February, 1962. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: G. L. Hansen; Duane Sholes. 
AUSPICES: State Prison of Southern Michigan; 
National Braille Club, Inc.; Library of 
Congress, Unit Number 58; Lions Clubs of 
District 11-B-1; Mott Foundation. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. Duane Sholes, Supervisor, 
Special Activities, 4000 Cooper Street, 
Jackson, Michigan, 49201. 


P 82 A program of diagnosis and therapy for 
problem children and juvenile delinquents in 
Japan. 


SUMMARY: Weekly sessions have been conducted 
since April, 1960 at the Kokura Juvenile De- 
tention and Classification Home in which 
problem children from elementary and junior 
high schools in Kitakyushu City and its 
vicinity are studied. The child's life 
history is carefully studied from information 
given by his parent or teacher and an intel- 
ligence test and personality inventory is 
given the child. After a thorough study of 
the child, a decision is made, in keeping 
with the diagnostic evaluation, of the type 
of therapy to be undertaken (counseling, 
recreation therapy and counseling, or refer- 
ral to a psychiatric clinic). An evaluation 
of the effectiveness of this method of hand- 
ling problem children is now being undertaken. 
DATES: Began April, 1964. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Aiji Doi; Kinji Maruyama; Kikuo 
Kamikawaji; Kumiyo Miyoshi. 

AUSPICES: Tobata OPAR Women's Society; 

Board of Education, Tobata. 


CORRESPONDENT: Aiji Doi, Kokura Juvenile De- 
tention and Classification Home, 3-1-4 Taka- 
mine-cho, Kokura-ku, Kitakyushu City, 
Fukuoka Prefecture, Japan. 





P 83 The use of recreation therapy in the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents in Japan. 


SUMMARY: Juvenile delinquents in Fukuoka 
Reform and Training School were divided into 
two groups. They were matched as to social 
attitudes, status in the inmate community, 
physical development, intelligence, character 
and life history before being sentenced to 
the School. The experimental group was given 
recreation therapy, mainly sports activities, 
as a method of social rehabilitation. The 
control group was not. Each group will be 
followed for a period of time to determine 
the effectiveness of this type of therapy. 
DATES: Began April, 1964. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Saneo Fujimoto; Yutaka Kumeno; 
Atsushi Kobayashi; Mikio Tokunaga; 

Minoru Sakumoto. 

AUSPICES: Fukuoka Reform and Training School. 


CORRESPONDENT: Saneo Fujimoto, Kyushu Uni- 
versity, Fukuoka City, Fukuoka Prefecture, 
Japan. 


P 84 A study of the use of counseling for 
juvenile delinquents in Japan. 


SUMMARY: The results of counseling of juvenile 
delinquents in the Toyama Juvenile Detention 
and Classification Home are being studied by 
the following methods: 

(1) investigation of the delinquent's self- 
perception through use of Q-sorts; 

(2) follow-up studies of the delinquent's 
social adjustment through evaluation of post- 
release behavior; 

(3) case studies. 

DATES: Began October, 1964. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Takao Aoki; Yutaka Inada; Yasu 
Ichikawa. 

AUSPICES: Toyama Juvenile Detention and Classi- 
fication Home; Toyama Probation-Parole Super- 
vision Office; Toyama Counseling Society. 


CORRESPONDENT: Yutaka Inada, Toyama Juvenile 
Detention and Classification Home, 98-1 Nagae, 
Toyama City, Toyama Prefecture, Japan. 


P 85 Study of the fluctuation of the I. Q. 
scores of juvenile delinquents. 


SUMMARY: It has been noted that the I. Q. scores 


of juvenile delinquents often fluctuated very 
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greatly. This should not be the case consi- 
dering the consistency and reliability attrib- 
uted to the I. Q. test. The records of 
seventy-five delinquents in the Nagoya Ju- 
venile Detention and Classification Home 

whose I. Q. scores fluctuated widely were 
examined. It was found that the widest and 
most erratic fluctuation occurred in the 
scores of those with the lowest I. Q.'s. 
Fifty-eight percent of the scores of those 
delinquents with I. Q. scores of less than 

69 were judged to be not valid. More of the 
invalid scores resulted from I. Q. tests 

given 6 months or less apart than from I. Q. 
tests given 7 months or more apart. This 
project will attempt to discover the causes 
for the fluctuation in the I. Q. scores of 
juvenile delinquents. 
DATES: Began January, 1964. 
PERSONNEL: Hideo Kanayama. 
AUSPICES: Nagoya Juvenile Detention and 
Classification Home. 


Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Hideo Kanayama, Nagoya Juvenile 
Detention and Classification Home, Chigusa-ku, 
Nagoya City, Aichi Prefecture, Japan. 


P 8 Classification of recidivists. 


SUMMARY: Ninety-one types of recidivists were 
isolated through consideration of various 
factors such as the type of profession they 
ostensibly followed after release and their 
behavior while in prison. This classifica- 
tion will be used to help make parole deci- 
sions. An article on this study appears 

in the Journal of Shikoku Correction. 

DATES: Began January, 1963. Completed 
October, 1963. 

PERSONNEL: Masayoshi Kashiwagi; Morizo Mano; 
Hisao Yasuhara. 

AUSPICES: Tokushima Prison. 


CORRESPONDENT: Masayoshi Kashiwagi, Tokushima 
Prison, 6 Joni Tokushima-cho, Tokushima City, 
Tokushima Prefecture, Japan. 


P 87 The use of hypno-therapy in the treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquents in Japan. 


SUMMARY: Hypno-therapy has been used as an 
experimental treatment technique for juvenile 
delinquents in the Okayama Boys' Reform and 
Training School since 1961. Through the use 
of hypno-therapy we have helped an insomniac 





boy, a boy with urticaria, a night bed-wetter, 
a boy losing his hair, an excessively intro- 
verted boy and a boy who was unable to adjust 
to training school and was constantly attempt- 
ing to escape. We are continuing the use of 
hypno-therapy and are gathering data on its 
effectiveness. 

DATES: Began August, 1961. 
PERSONNEL: Yutaka Kiyoto. 
AUSPICES: Okayama Boys' Reform and Training 
School. 


Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Yutaka Kiyoto, Okayama Boys' 
Reform and Training School, 2497 Minoshima 
Imoo-cho, Tsukubo-gun Okayama Prefecture, 
Japan. 


P 88 Study of police interrogation of ju- 
venile delinquents in Japan. 


SUMMARY: Tape recordings were made of police 
interrogations of juvenile delinquents. The 
interviews were then analyzed as to the type 
of information gathered in the interview and 
the completeness and truthfulness of the 
information gathered. The policemen were 
later asked to interrogate boys whom they 
thought to be delinquent, but who were, in 
reality, boys specially trained for the pur- 
pose of the experimental interrogation. Data 
was gathered and an analysis is being made of 
the effectiveness of the various types of 
interrogation techniques used by the police- 
mene A report of this study appears in Re- 
ports of the Scientific Police Research In- 
stitute, 4(2), 1963. 

DATES: Began March, 1962. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Iwao Matsumoto; Haruo Nishimura; 
Reiko Atsumi. 

AUSPICES: Scientific Police Research Institute. 


CORRESPONDENT: Haruo Nishimura, Scientific 
Police Research Institute, Sanban-cho, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


P 89 Research on delinquency causation. 


SUMMARY: Thirty-two students from three junior 
high schools in a high delinquency area of 
Tokyo, were given Rorschach and TAT tests to 
discover which personality characteristics 
seemed to be indicative of delinquency prone- 
ness. Eight of the children were delinquent 
gang members, eight were delinquents who were 
not gang members, eight were non-delinquents 
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who belonged to groups which met frequently 
and eight were non-delinquents who were most 
often by themselves. This is part of a com- 
parative research study of delinquency in 
Japan and the United States. 

DATES: Began February, 1962. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Keiichi Mizushima; Tetsuo Okado; 
Kenzo Sorai; Hisako Tagano; Hiroshi Ako; 
Tomoko Kinjo; Kazuko Kuchi; Nagako Kojima; 
George A. Devos; Hiroshi Wagatsuma. 
AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
Taisho University. 


CORRESPONDENT: Keiichi Mizushima; Taisho 
Counseling Center, Taisho University, 
Nishisugamo, Toshima-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


P 90 Development of an objective test for 
juvenile delinquents. 


SUMMARY: A scale of social attitude was con- 
structed that would express certain informa- 
tion about delinquents in an objective way. 
The scale consisted of 118 items such as jobs, 
type of home, conformity to the social con- 
ventions and sexual attitudes. As a preli- 
minary validation, 140 juvenile delinquents 
were given the test. Scores of these tests 
seemed to distinguish between recidivists 
and non-recidivists, the hard to rehabilitate 
and those who responded to treatment quickly, 
those who had strict parental discipline 

and those who had not had strict parental 
discipline. 

DATES: Began February, 1963. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Akira Mori; Yoshitaka Okada; 
Minoru Harashima; Kazuaki Kawahara; Hideo 
Kanayama. 

AUSPICES: Nagoya Juvenile Detention and 
Classification Home. 


CORRESPONDENT: Akira Mori, Nagoya Juvenile 
Detention and Classification Home, 1-150 
Kitachigusa-cho, Chigusa-ku, Nagoya City, 
Aichi Prefecture, Japan. 


P 91 A study of the correlation between 
delinquency-proneness and emotional distur- 
bance in children. 


SUMMARY: Emotionally disturbed children are 
often thought of as being particularly de- 
linquency prone. We are investigating the 
correlation between emotional disturbance 
and delinquency by studying the primary 
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school children of Kyoto City. We are also 
studying the children and the treatment 
methods of a short term residential treatment 
center for emotionally disturbed children 
opened in 1963 called Aoba-Ryo. 

DATES: Began 1964. Continuing. 

PERSONNEL: Satoshi Nagasawa; Masao Kamei; 
Hoshin Shimazu. 

AUSPICES: Kyoto Child Guidance Clinic Center; 
Kyoto Board of Education; Kyoto Child Pro- 
tective Institution. 


CORRESPONDENT: Satoshi Nagasawa, Kyoto Child 
Guidance Clinic Center, Kyoto City, Japan. 


P 92 Follow-up study of prisoners who have 
received group therapy. 


SUMMARY: Prisoners who have completed a course 
of group therapy are being studied as to be- 
havior and attitudes before and after the 
group therapy sessions. Their letters, re- 
lationships with other prisoners and the 
group therapy leaders, adjustment to prison 
life, attitude towards their offense and 
behavior after release will all be studied. 
Continuing. 


DATES: Began April 1964. 
PERSONNEL: Isao Nagao. 
AUSPICES: Yamaguchi Prison. 


CORRESPONDENT: Isao Nagao, Yamaguchi Prison, 
Yamaguchi City, Yamaguchi Prefecture, Japan. 


P 93 Deviate behavior of children released 
from the Kyoto Child Protective Institution. 


SUMMARY: There is a notable difference in 
characteristics between those children sent 
to the Child Protective Institution recently 
and those children who had been in the Insti- 
tution during the years immediately follow- 
ing World War II. After release, the chil- 
dren recently resident in the Institution 
seem to develop more emotional disturbances 
and seem to commit more delinquent acts. 

This project will survey the records of chil- 
dren recently released from the Institution 
through cooperation with child guidance 
clinics, the schools, and other child serving 
institutions, in an attempt to arrive at 
effective means of treatment for these chil- 
dren. 

DATES: Began August, 1964. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Satoshi Nagesawa; Masao Kamei; 
Hoshin Shimazu. 


AUSPICES: Kyoto Child Guidance Clinic Center; 
Kyoto Board of Education; Kyoto Child Protec- 
tive Institution. 


CORRESPONDENT: Satoshi Nagasawa, Kyoto Child 
Guidance Clinic Center, Kyoto City, Japan. 


P 94 Prejudice and the offenses of penal- 
psychiatric patients. 


SUMMARY: On the basis of pilot case studies 
and “authoritarian personality" concepts, it 
was hypothesized that highly prejudiced and 
relatively unprejudiced male offenders would 
differ in certain aspects of form and motiva- 
tional content in their stated reasons for 
committing their offenses. The hypotheses 
were reflected in scoring categories in a 
manual and were tested on 21] penal-psychiatric 
patients scoring high on the Levinson Ethno- 
centrism (E) Scale and 20 scoring low. With- 
out knowledge of E scores, recorded interviews 
regarding each subject's offense(s) were ob- 
tained and scored. Results supported the 
following conclusions. Highly prejudiced men 
more often give externalized (superficial, 
situational) explanations of their offenses. 
Relatively unprejudiced men more often give 
psychological explanations. Relatively pre- 
judiced men more often attribute their offenses 
to intense, conflictful self-expression stri- 
vings of an affiliative, sensual or achieve- 
ment-oriented nature. Highly prejudiced men 
more often attribute their offenses to non- 
self-expressive, nonspecific tendencies such 
as a momentary impulse or provocation, a normal 
business-as-usual routine without emotional 
involvement or diffuse stress unconnected with 
the specific content of the offense. There 
was about 80% inter-rater agreement in rating 
form of explanation as externalized or psyco- 
logical, and (given agreement on that issue) 
about 60% agreement on specific motivational- 
content categories. A report on this project 
appears as: Morrow, W. R., & Berger, A. 
Prejudice and the offenses of penal-psychiatric 
patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 20: 
218-225, 1964. 

DATES: Began 1960. Completed 1963. 

AUSPICES: State Hospital, Fulton, Missouri; 
National Institute of Mental Health. 


CORRESPONDENT: William R. Morrow, Ph. D., 
Research Coordinator, Fulton State Hospital, 
Fulton, Missouri. 





P 95 A study of personality in delinquency 
and delinquents' response to an institutional 


program. 


SUMMARY: Using various devices for assessing 
personality, an attempt will be made to pre- 
dict the institutional adjustment and post- 
institution parole performance of a group of 
male delinquents. Approximately 300 boys 

will be assessed within two weeks of their 
admission. Institutional adjustment criteria 
will be those routinely collected by the train- 
ing school: academic and work performance, 
disciplinary offenses, commendations, etc. 
Parole performance will be assessed both by 
objective criteria and from narrative material 
provided by the parole officers. 
DATES: Began September 1, 1965. 
completion August 31, 1968. 
PERSONNEL: Herbert C. Quay; Robert B. Levinson. 
AUSPICES: University of Illinois; National 
Training School, Washington, D. C.; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Herbert C. Quay, Research 
Director, Children's Research Center, 
University of Illinois, 1007 West Nevada, 
Urbana, Illinois, 61801. 


P 96 The identification and labeling of 
individuals by social agencies. 


SUMMARY: The labels used by social agencies 
in designating characteristics of individuals 
they have come to deal with are indicative 

of the place those individuals hold, both in 
institutions and in an open community. This 
research project is concerned with the iden- 
tification and labeling of individuals by 
social agencies. A ten percent stratified 
random sample of the households in a city of 
100,000 individuals was selected, and rosters 
are being collected from all of the social 
agencies dealing with persons who are deviant 
or abnormal with respect to their social con- 
duct. The rates of discovery for different 
individuals are compared with the rates for 
persons actually sent to Pacific State Hos- 
pital (a California institution for the 
mentally retarded), and comparisons will be 
drawn. The social interactions in the insti- 
tution, among the different types of people 
who have been shown to be socially deviant or 
physically incapable, will be examined with 
respect to current socio-psychological 
theories. 

DATES: Began October 1, 1964. 
completion September 30, 1971. 
PERSONNEL: George Tarjan; Harvey F. Dingman. 


Estimated 
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AUSPICES: Pacific State Hospital; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


CORRESPONDENT: Harvey F. Dingman, Ph. D., 
Director, Socio-Behavioral Laboratory, 
Pacific State Hospital; P. O. Box 100, 
Pomona, California, 91766. 


P 97 An investigation to distinguish dif- 
ferences in characteristics between female 
mentally ill patients who have committed a 
crime of violence and those who have not. 


SUMMARY: This is an empirical study which 
attempts to identify those social and person- 
ality characteristics which are unique to 
the criminally insane female who uses vio- 
lence as a means of solving an acute emo- 
tional problem. It hypothesizes: 

(1) that there is a specific factor or group 
of factors, aside from the criminal act, which 
differentiates them from mentally ill women 
who do not commit a crime of violence; 

(2) that such a factor or factors involve a 
temporary, and perhaps solitary loss of ego 
control over murderous impulses; 

(3) that the victim is not randomly selected 
but instead symbolizes the conflict of the 
patient. 


The study is not time-limited. A primary 
goal is to develop a clinical tool for iden- 
tifying potential murderesses among clients 
known to psychiatrists in private practice, 
clinics, social agencies and courts in order 
to intervene therapeutically before murder 
results. Methods include review and analysis 
of state hospital charts of criminally insane 
female patients plus group and individual 
study of the patients. 

DATES: Project received Information Center on 
Crime and Delinquency November, 1964. 
PERSONNEL: Walter C. Ihl. 

AUSPICES: Mendocino State Hospital, Talmadge, 
California; California Department of Mental 
Hygiene. 


CORRESPONDENT: Walter C. Ihl, Senior Psychi- 
atric Social Worker, Department of Mental 
Hygiene, 1500 Fifth Street, Sacramento, 
California. 
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P 98 Group counseling with unmarried mothers 
in a hospital setting. 


SUMMARY: This proposal for group counseling 
with unmarried mothers in a hospital setting, 
arises out of efforts to find new and effec- 
tive ways of helping young women who are 
bearing out-of-wedlock children and of pro- 
tecting the social well-being of mother and 
child. The proposed work will test further 
a new program of group counseling for women, 
known to the Pre-Natal Clinic to be bearing 
their first out-of-wedlock child. It plans 
to utilize the stress of their current situ- 
ation to motivate them to come to grips, in 
a more realistic fashion with their predica- 
ment, to raise the level of their aspirations 
and to increase their ability to use facilities 
and services now available. It is also hoped 
that the data obtained will help to identify 
other necessary services and to reduce the 
possibilities for recurrent out-of-wedlock 
pregnancy. It is anticipated that this study 
will be the prelude to a larger, more compre- 
hensive and controlled research demonstration 
project providing the total range of services 
needed. 

DATES: Project received at Information Center 
on Crime and Delinquency November, 1964. 
PERSONNEL: Helen Lokshin; Mary Brown. 
AUSPICES: Beth-El Hospital, Brooklyn; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


CORRESPONDENT: Helen Lokshin, Director, Social 
Service Department, Beth-El Hospital, Linden 
Boulevard and Rockaway Parkway, Brooklyn 12, 
New York. 


P 99 Study of insanity procedures under 
federal law: the influence of "dangerousness". 


SUMMARY: The problem of the post-trial dis- 
position of the offender exerts a strong 
pressure during trial despite apparent care 

to exclude it from a determination of guilt 
or innocence. This force we have chosen to 
describe preliminarily as a question of 
"“dangerousness" or threat presented by the 
defendant as the facts emerge at trial. We 
propose to attempt a working definition of 
"“dangerousness" of the defendant as it effects 
the outcome of the trial. The general purpose 
of this research is investigation by joint 
peychiatric and legal study, of selected fac- 
tore that have emerged from a three year study 
of insanity procedures under Federal law. All 
of these factors are related to the general 
concept of "dangerousness" of the defendant. 
DATES: Project received at Information Center 


on Crime and Delinquency August, 1964. 
PERSONNEL: Samuel Polsky; Melvin S. Heller. 
AUSPICES: Temple University; National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor Samuel Polsky, 
School of Law, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


P 100 Health status of successfully treated 
alcoholics. 


SUMMARY: Interest in the treatment of alco- 
holism has been spurred by new drugs, tech- 
niques and facilities. Evaluation of the 
therapeutic outcome, however, has been ham- 
pered by uncritical use of impressionistic 
data, ambiguous definitions and few controls 
of other quasi-therapeutic variables. The 
present study is designed to more rigorously 
define the outcome of successfully treated 
alcoholics by the use of qualitative and 
quantitative parameters. 


A sample of outpatients from a metropolitan 
outpatient clinic, seen at least ten times 

in psychotherapy, discharged as "improved" 
and out of treatment one year, will be evalu- 
ated as to drinking status. We anticipate 
meaningful variations in healthful adaptation 
within drinking groups (abstinence, little 
drinking, pathological drinking) and between 
these groups. The drinking criterion may 

be shown to be only a partial assessment of 
total health subsequent to treatment. Absti- 
nence as the focus of therapy may be determined 
to be misleading. Types of therapeutic out- 
come may vary with specific alcoholic sub- 
populations, which heretofore have not been 
rigorously delineated. 

DATES: Project received at Information Center 
on Crime and Delinquency August, 1964. 
PERSONNEL: E. Mansell Pattison; 

E. Blair Headley. 

AUSPICES: Unviersity of Cincinnati, College of 
Medicine; National Institute of Mental Health. 


CORRESPONDENT: E. Blair Headley, M. D., 
College of Medicine, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati 29, Ohio. 
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P 101 A study of the apprenticeship system 
in the state of Wisconsin. 


SUMMARY: This study appraises the apprentice- 
ship system in Wisconsin in terms of the 
elements which comprise or interact with it: 
unions, employers' and employees' associations, 
joint apprenticeship committees, vocational 
schools, the Apprenticeship Division of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission and the 
apprentices (and apprentice dropouts) them- 
selves. The appropriateness of training for 
current needs will be examined by relating 
the proportion of trainees in various occu- 
pational categories to relevant labor force 
data. Findings are expected to help focus 
issues of public policy and identify research 
needs in the apprenticeship field. 


The Apprenticeship Division of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission has provided the names, 
addresses and initial employers of appren- 
tices from 1940 to the present, as well as, 
annual summaries of apprenticeship activities 
by trade and occupational classification. 

The study will also examine and analyze infor- 
mation available from other State agencies. 
Apprentice test scores in Milwaukee vocational 
schools will be inspected, and their relation- 
ship with the dropout problem will be analyzed. 
Personal interviews have been conducted with 
apprentices, employers, union officials and 
public officials in vocational schools and in 
the Division of Apprenticeship. 

DATES: Project received at Information Center 
on Crime and Delinquency December, 1964. 
PERSONNEL: Jack Barbash; G. S. Rajan. 
AUSPICES: Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
Apprenticeship Division. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor J. Barbash, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


P 102 Behavioral factors in readdiction. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this research is to 
conduct preliminary investigations of several 
environmental factors which may underlie sus- 
ceptibility to opiate readdiction. The em- 
phasis of this research will be upon basic 
psychological variables in infrahuman primates 
rather than pharmacotherapeutic factors in 
the human clinical setting. This research 
program will be concentrated on three groups 
of environmental factors which appear to be 
involved in readdiction: 

1) the conditions under which the drug depen- 
dent organism first develops dependence; 

2) the environmental conditions prevailing 
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during withdrawal; 

3) the characteristics of the environment in 
which readdiction takes place. 

The initial stages of this research will deal 
with the suppression of self-administration 
of drugs versus passive withdrawal, and the 
stimulus similarity of the withdrawal and 
readdiction environments to the environment 
in which the animal becomes drug-dependent. 
DATES: Project received at Information Center 
on Crime and Delinquency December, 1964. 
PERSONNEL: Travis I. Thompson. 

AUSPICES: University of Minnesota; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


CORRESPONDENT: Travis I. Thompson, Ph. D., 
Department of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
Medical School, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


P 103 The social and cultural background of 
the delinquent child in India. 


SUMMARY: The study is based on case studies 
of 60 juvenile delinquents. Emphasis has 
been laid on analyzing the social and cul- 
tural background of juvenile delinquency. 
Urbanization, which is quite a recent phe- 
nomenon in this country, has also been con- 
sidered as a very important factor in delin- 
quency. The study evaluates critically the 
treatment devices to which the young delin- 
quent is exposed. Great emphasis is laid on 
community planning as a means of social con- 
trol, especially in view of the fact that 
some of the traditional social institutions, 
like joint families and Indian village con- 
munities, are facing disintegration due to 
the modern forces of industrialization and 
various schemes introduced by the State for 
rural reconstruction and welfare. 

DATES: Project received at Information Center 
on Crime and Delinquency November, 1964. 
PERSONNEL: Sumitra Pathak. 

AUSPICES: Agra University, Institute of 
Social Sciences. 


CORRESPONDENT: R. N. Saksena, Director, 
Institute of Social Sciences, Agra University, 
Agra, India. 
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P 104 A half-way house for women offenders. 


SUMMARY: A half-way house was established to 
provide a healthy home-like atmosphere for 
selected young women, still under institution 
supervision, who were re-entering the community 
and who could not be returned to their homes. 
Five girls, sixteen to nineteen years of age, 
comprised the first group of residents. A 
correctional officer acted as housemother. 

The girls all attended school away from the 
institution, had minor housework chores and 
lived the life of an "average" teen-ager. At 
the end of the school year, all had completed 
a successful year at school, had solid plans 
for summer employment and a savings account 

at a local bank. Two had graduated from 
school and one had become engaged. All had 
learned to take pride in themselves and to 
adjust to responsibilities. 
DATES: Began September, 1963. 
PERSONNEL : 

AUSPICES: Maine State Reformatory for Women, 
Skowhegan. 


Continuing. 


CORRESPONDENT: Miss Ward E. Murphy, Superin- 
tendent, Maine State Reformatory for Women, 
Box 190, Skowhegan, Maine. 


P 105 School dropout workshop at Cornell 
University. 


SUMMARY: This is a two week, intensive course 
of study of the problems presented by the 
culturally deprived child who becomes the 
potential dropout, under-achiever or reluctant 
learner. Participants spend full-time during 
the period in a variety of instructional 
activities to develop understanding of such 
students and how best to serve their needs. 
The course considers the problems of the dis- 
advantaged child from the standpoint of the 
guidance counselor, the teacher and the ad- 
ministrator. Two hours of graduate-level 
credit may be earned. 

DATES: Began August 3, 1964. 
August 14, 1964. 

PERSONNEL : 


Completed 


AUSPICES: Cornell University, 


CORRESPONDENT: W. A. Smith, Director, Division 
of Summer Session and Extra-mural Courses, 

115 Day Hall, Cornell University. Ithaca, 

New York. 


P 106 Adolescence identity and delinquency. 


SUMMARY: This project is basically a study 
and integration of current theories in the 
areas of adolescent development, ego identity 
and delinquency. The theoretical basis is 
built around the idea that adolescents, faced 
with the problems of attaining ego identity, 
may turn to delinquent activities as an 
excape from their normative state of identity 
diffusion. As such, delinquent activities 
serve to save the confused adolescent from 
having to face the "Who am I?" and the "Where 
am I going?" of his own life. The project is 
divided into; 

(1) a developmental and psychoanalytic study 
of growth and development from infancy through 
adolescence; 

(2) a theoretical discussion of the problems 
of ego identity and identity diffusion as 

they apply to the delinquent adolescent; 

(3) a short comparative study of current 
theories of delinquency. This approach to 
understanding the adolescent delinquent 
follows closely the theoretical ideas on 
identity and growth put forth by 

Erik H. Erikson. 

DATES: Began October, 1963. 
1964. 

PERSONNEL: William Henry Dufort. 

AUSPICES: University of Michigan, School of 
Social Work. 


Completed April, 


CORRESPONDENT: William Henry Dufort, MSW, 
Children's Farm Home, Route #1, Box 427, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


P 107 The nature of punishment with partic- 
ular reference to the penalties imposed by 
various legal systems. 


SUMMARY: This project will study the philo- 
sophic, psychological, theological and eco- 
nomic aspects of punishment relative to the 
actual punishments imposed by legal systems. 
It will concern itself mainly with English 
law. 

DATES: Began 1961. Estimated completion 1965. 
PERSONNEL: T. E. James 

AUSPICES: 


CORRESPONDENT: Hugh Canham, LIM, 5 Sutton 
Court, London, W. 4, England. 





P 108 One-to-One Project 


SUMMARY: The One-to-One Project is a pilot 
program this year studying the feasibility 

of maintaining a program such as this, the 
possibility of enlarging it at a later date 
and trying to discover some of the research 
problems which might be involved. We are 
using ten male college students as counselors 
to work with ten adolescent male parolees 

from the California Youth Authority. Each 
counselor works with only one ward on a "one- 
to-one" basis. The counselors are paid; the 
participation of the wards is voluntary. Our 
premise is that if the counselors provide an 
emotionally warm, open and stable relation- 
ship, the experience will be a beneficial 

one for the wards. The counselors range in 
age from seventeen to twenty-four years; 

their class ranking ranges from freshman to 
graduate. They major in many fields which 
tend to relate to the humanities or engineer- 
ing. Their personality test profiles are 
normal for college students. Wards were se- 
lected randomly from the population of parol- 
ees in Berkeley. They range in age from 
thirteen to seventeen years. Nine of the 

ten are Negro. Counselors and wards were 
paired by the project administrator and parole 
agent on the basis of similar personalities. 
The counselor and ward determine how they will 
spend their time together. Aside from a few 
necessary restrictions, the relationships are 
non-structured and semi-privileged. The coun- 
selors file reports after each visit. They 
also attend compulsory weekly training sessions 
which are experimental therapy groups as well 
as supervisory and information-gathering 
sessions. Our efforts this year are devoted 
mainly to working our operational difficulties 
in running the project and defining research 
problems. We are measuring personalities of 
the counselors and wards at the beginning and 
end of the project to study change. We are 
also refining assessment techniques in the 
course of the year. 

DATES: Began March 1, 1964, 
pletion July 1, 1965. 
PERSONNEL: Nancy van Couvering. 

AUSPICES: Stiles Hall, University YMCA; 
California Youth Authority; Rosenberg Founda- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Nancy van Couvering, Adminis- 
trator, One-to-One Project, Stiles Hall, 
2400 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, California, 94704. 
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P 109 Saturday morning project with elemen- 
tary school children. 


SUMMARY: This action-research project has been 
undertaken with some twenty delinquency-prone 
children of elementary school age. The pur- 
pose is to modify the behavior of the children 
through creative activities in art, gymnasium 
and family living. The weekly activity takes 
place each Saturday morning when the children 
are transported to the Wayne State University 
campus and are given planned instruction in 
the aforementioned subjects. The objective 
is to modify the behavior of children in the 
direction of school and community goals. 
DATES: Began November, 1964. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Jane Fink; David McKay; 

Juanita Collier; De Lisle Crawford; 

Warren Gauerke; Henry Herrmann; Helen Pompian; 
William Cansfield; James Victoria; 

Richard Wisniewski. 

AUSPICES: Wayne State University, College of 
Education; Balch Elementary School, Detroit, 
Michigan; Trade Union Leadership Council. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Henry Herrmann, College of 
Education, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan, 48202. 


P 110 The development of empirical typologies 
for predicting parole outcomes. 


SUMMARY: Nearly all attempts at parole predic- 
tion to date have been linear. Weights are 
assigned to predictive factors and then these 
weights tallied to yield a "score" for each 
ward or inmate. However, it is an axiom of 
behavioral science that variables interact, 

so that in one context a variable might prop- 
erly carry a positive weight whereas in an- 
other its weight should be negative. Statis- 
tical methods which fully incorporate such 
non-linear or interactional concepts are la- 
borious and complicated to apply. An inter- 
mediate possibility is to define "types", 

each type involving a differential pattern of 
variables. The types may be, and perhaps 
should be, exclusive, so that each parolee 

is assigned to one and only one type. Nine 
such types have been defined on the California 
Psychological Inventory, a test already shown 
to have promise as a predictor of parole out- 
comes when used in the conventional linear 
way. This study hopes to compare the relative 
validity of the linear and configurational or 
typological approaches to prediction. Each 
of the CPI "types" carries a distinct risk 
factor, and the frequencies of assignment to 
each type are inversely proportional to the 
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deviation of these risk factors from the over- 
all base rate or standard occurence of viola- 
tion. 

DATES: Began January, 1965. 
pletion June, 1965. 
PERSONNEL: Harrison G. Gough; Ernest A. Wenk. 
AUSPICES: Deuel Vocational Institution, Tracy, 
California; University of California, Institute 
of Social Sciences. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Harrison G. Gough, Ph. D., 
Associate Director, Institute of Personality 
Assessment and Research, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, California, 94707. 


P 111 Revision of Michigan Criminal Code. 


SUMMARY: A revision of the Michigan Criminal 
Code is now being undertaken involving a com- 
plete revision of the substantive code; prep- 
aration of Rules of Criminal Procedure cover- 
ing all courts; revisions in legislation and 
administrative regulations governing the dis- 
position of the mentally abnormal and the 
sexually deviate. Certain aspects of juvenile 
law will also be restudied. 

Estimated com- 


DATES: Began October, 1964. 
pletion July, 1967. 
PERSONNEL: B. J. George, Jr.; Jerold H. Israel. 
AUSPICES: The State Bar of Michigan; University 
of Michigan Law School, Institute of Continu- 
ing Legal Education; Supreme Court of Michigan. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor B. J. George, Jr., 
University of Michigan Law School, Hutchins 
Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 48104. 


P 112 A study of tattooing among offenders 
in Ceylon. 


SUMMARY: This is an attempt to find out what 
relationship there exists between tattooing 

and crime. A survey of the incidence of 
tattooing among offenders in Ceylon was made 

by an examination of the records of all 7378 
offenders admitted to prisons on the island 

in 1960 and from interviews with 250 convicted 
offenders. The survey revealed that as many 

as 33.1 percent of the total number of offenders 
had some kind of tattoo. The incidence of 
tattooing among first offenders was twenty- 
seven percent while among recidivists it was 

as high as 50.9 percent. The incidence of 
tattooing was particularly high among prisoners 
admitted for drunkenness in a public place, 
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disorderly conduct, intimidation, extortion, 
assaults on Police and similar offenses in- 
volving a certain amount of exhibitionism 

and bravado. There appeared to be a direct 
relationship between drunkenness and tattooing 
as 100 percent of those admitted for drunken- 
ness in a public place were tattooed and quite 
a large number of offenders stated that they 
got the tattoos when they were under the in- 
fluence of alcohol. A large number of offen- 
ders in Ceylon get themselves tattooed for 
medicinal reasons, namely the belief that 
tattooing prevents rheumatism. It was also 
found that among first offenders only thirty- 
five percent had multiple tattoos, whereas 

of the reconvicted offenders who had tattoos, 
69.9 percent had multiple tattoos. 

DATES: Began December, 1961. Completed 
August, 1964. 

PERSONNEL: J. P. Delgoda. 

AUSPICES: Department of Prisons, Ceylon. 


CORRESPONDENT: J. P. Delgoda, Weilkade Prison, 
Colombo, Ceylon. 


P 113 A census tract analysis of crime in 
the city of Baltimore. 


SUMMARY: The aim of this project was to demon- 
strate that the use of census tract designa- 
tions for residence of arrestee, place of 
arrest and place of reported offense, would 
facilitate the understanding and control of 
crime if this procedure were adopted by the 
police department. The arrest data were 
related to a variety of information reported 
on a census tract basis. As would be expected, 
there was a great overlap between arrest rates 
and other indicators of social pathology. The 
report was able to demonstrate that the use of 
census tract designations for police data per- 
mits the development of important information 
with relative ease and minimal costs. The 
major recommendations were that census tract 
designations be adopted; the police depart- 
ment hire a full time professional to perfect 
and analyze the meaning end process of data 
collection and reporting; any program for 
crime control must be large, comprehensive 

and deal with the social conditions related 

to crime if it is to have any reasonable 
chance of success. This study is reported 

in: University of Maryland, School of Social 
Work. A census tract analysis of crime in 
Baltimore City. (Research report) Baltimore. 
1964. 

DATES: Began March, 1964, 
1964, 


Completed October, 





P 114 An evaluation and review of studies 
done on the application of Kretschmer's ty- 
pology to juvenile delinquents. 


SUMMARY: The project reviews each of the 
studies on the application of Kretschmer's 
typology to juvenile delinquents which 
appeared in German publications since the 
first edition of Korperbau und Character 
in 1921. A comparison was made of the re- 
sults of this review. The comparison showed 
that physique and temperament seem to have 
a correlation with how, when and how often 
a juvenile commits a delinquency, but are 
not related to whether or not he will be 
delinquent. Therefore, physique and tempera- 
ment should be observed for purposes of reha- 
bilitation and prognosis, but are less impor- 
tant in prediction. Recommendations for fu- 
ture studies using Kretschmer's typology are 
made. This study appears as: Korperbau, 
character und kriminalitat: Kriminologische 
anwendungsmog-lichkeitender typologie 
Kretschmer's in the series Kriminologische 
Untersuchungen der Universitat Bonn. Bonn. 
Rohrscheid. 1964. 
DATES: Began January, 1959. 
1963. 
PERSONNEL: Carlos Maria de Landecho, S. J. 
AUSPICES: Criminological Seminar, University 
of Bonn, Germany; Fundacion Juan March, 
Madrid, Spain; Deutscher Akademischer 
Austauschdienst, Bonn, Germany. 


Completed July, 


CORRESPONDENT: R. P. Carlos Maria de Landecho, 
S. J., Alberto Aguilera, 23, Madrid (15), 
Spain. 


P 115 A critical evaluation of Lombroso's 
typology of criminals in the light of contem- 
porary criminological theory. 


SUMMARY: Precise definitions of exactly what 
Lombroso meant, when he categorized each type 

of offender, will form the foundation for 

this study. After these definitions are 
established, the premises on which they are 
founded and their validity will be compared with 
contemporary theories of criminology. The 
influence of heredity, the concept of a "born" 
criminal and the influence of physiological 

or psychological characteristics will also be 
investigated. 

DATES: Began October 1, 1962. 
January, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Carlos Maria de Landecho, S. J. 
AUSPICES: Institute of Criminology, University 
of Madrid, Spain; Patronato de Proteccion 
Escolar, Madrid, Spain. 


Completed 
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CORRESPONDENT: R. P. Carlos Maria de Landecho, 
S. J. Alberto Aguilar, 23, Madrid (15), Spain. 


P 116 Evaluation of the results of court 
supervised child welfare services. 


SUMMARY: A study was made of the social adjust- 
ment of a representative sample of 3,000 re- 
cipients of child welfare in 1949, 1950 and 
1951. This was done through examination of 
court records, personality tests taken at 

the time of the court hearing, evaluations 
made during the time the subjects received 
child welfare services and an analysis of 
their current situation. Between 1951 and 
1954, various changes were made in the admin- 
istration of child welfare services. A sec- 
ond investigation will be made using a 
national sample of 3,000 recipients of child 
welfare services in 1954, 1955 and 1956 in 
order to evaluate the effects of institutional 
modifications such as the departmentalization 
of specialized jurisdictions, the improvement 
of probation services, the raising of educa- 
tional requirements for personnel, etc. 
DATES: Began 1963. Continuing. 

PERSONNEL: H. Michard; M. Selosse; M. Chirol; 
M. Breuvart; M. Algan. 

AUSPICES: Centre de Formation et de Recherche 
de 1'Education Surveillée. 


CORRESPONDENT: Centre de Formation et de 
Recherche de 1'Education Surveillee, 4 Place 
de l'Eglise, Vaucresson, Seine-et-Oise, 
France. 


P 117 Spanish Juvenile Court statistics. 


SUMMARY: General administrative statistics 
and demographic statistics about juvenile 
offenders, gathered from the records of Juve- 
nile Courts in Spain, were published for the 
years 1920 to 1932. From 1932 to 1955, no 
data on Juvenile Court statistics were pub- 
lished. In 1955, the National Institute of 
Statistics was charged with preparing and 
publishing national Juvenile Court statistics. 
Therefore, published statistics are now a- 
vailable for the years 1956, 1957, 1958 and 
1959 and publications with statistics for 
subsequent years will soon be issued. The 
present volumes cover matters such as type of 
offense, sex, age, socio-economic status, 
environment, etc. of juvenile delinquents as 
well as administrative statistics of the more 
than fifty Juvenile Courts in Spain. 
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DATES: Began 1955. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Josep J. Piquer i Jover. 
AUSPICES: Pedagogical Institute of the 
Superior Council on Scientific Research, 
Barcelona; Spanish National Institute of 
Statistics. 


CORRESPONDENT: Josep J. Piquer i Jover, 
Juvenile Court of Barcelona, Laforja, 53, 
Barcelona (6), Spain. 


P 118 An action oriented case aide program. 


SUMMARY: This is an exploratory study of the 
utilization of sensitive community volunteers 
in direct service work with dependent and de- 
linquent youngsters. We are matching case 
aides with dependent and delinquent children 
in order to ascertain what areas are most 
effectively handled by case aides rather than 
traditional probation officers. The recruit- 
ing, screening and training of approximately 
twenty case aides was completed and the program 
has been operational since September, 1964. 
The ability of a youngster to profit from 
relationship forms of help is paramount to 
this program which will eventually research 
the effectiveness of a case aide program in a 
predominately rural community. 

DATES: Began August 1, 1964. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Robert J. Lee; D. R. Rinehart; 
Jewel Goddard. 

AUSPICES: Lane County Youth Project. 


CORRESPONDENT: Robert J. Lee, Lane County 
Juvenile Department, 2400 Patterson Road, 
Eugene, Oregon. 


P 119 Study of an experimental program of 
special aid to multi-problem families in a 
low-income area of Copenhagen. 


SUMMARY: This action research project is a 
practical experiment in a special use of 
social casework methods combined with scien- 
tific data analysis of results. The theoret- 
ical basis is a socio-psychological emphasis 
on the dynamic unity of the family. The 
group is to be supported, not the individual 
members of the group, when the normal patterns 
of life break down. This includes cases of 
internal disintegration as well as cases of 
external conflict. A second emphasis for the 
project is based on the need for cooperation 
and coordination between the various social 


welfare organizations which may become in- 
volved in a family's problems. Social workers 
will try to achieve this cooperation and coor- 
dination. Active cooperation of the individual 
members of a family group will be sought. 

More information on this project may be found 
in: Kuhl, P. H. Stotteaktivitet over for 
vanskeligt stillede familier.(Special aid 

to problem families). Copenhagen. (Danish 
National Institute of Social Research Study 

No. 4) mimeo. 1963. and Kuhl, P. H. Individual 
and family centered action: The Family Center 
of Copenhagen. In: Proceedings of the Second 
Conference on Socially Handicapped Families, 
Paris, 1964. French National Committee for 
UNESCO. 

DATES: Began January 1, 1961. 
PERSONNEL: P. H. Kuhl. 
AUSPICES: Family Center of Copenhagen-Vesterbro; 
City of Copenhagen; Danish Institute of Social 
Research. 


Completed 1965. 


CORRESPONDENT: P. H. Kuhl, Research Director, 
Danish Institute of Social Research, 
Borgergade 28, Copenhagen K, Denmark. 


P 120 A comparative study of certain charac- 
teristics of juvenile delinquents in Pittsburgh 
in 1921, 1941 and 1961. 


SUMMARY: This descriptive study of demographic 
characteristics of delinquent youth in Pitts- 
burgh (Allegheny County) during the years 
1921, 1941 and 1961 will include such factors 
as age, race, location of residence, foreign 
born parents, religious preference, number of 
delinquent actions, delinquent siblings and 
subsequent commitment to county or state 
institutions. Data gathered will be subjected 
to computer analysis program. 


As of November, 1964, the 1921 data had been 
examined and recorded; work on the 1941 data 
was half finished. There will be some data 
for 1961 which are not available in the other 
two years because of deficiencies in the 
records. We expect certain hypotheses to 
emerge, @eg., there were only forty-nine Negro 
children among 500 to 600 delinquents in 1921; 
of the ninety-eight parents, only ten were 
born and raised in the county; the other 
eighty-eight were born elsewhere. It would 
appear that the "settled" Negro did not have 
delinquent children. As the Negroes became 
more numerous and were joined by new "fall-in" 
Negroes, they assumed the delinquency stance 
of the native White population, consequently 
it is anticipated that the 1961 data will 
reveal that almost thirty-eight percent of 

the delinquents are Negro. No comparison has 





been made, to date, between White Catholic 
and White Protestant delinquents. Most of 


the Negroes in the study are Protestant. 
DATES: Began January 1, 1964. Estimated 
completion January 1, 1966. 

PERSONNEL: Francis R. Duffy. 

AUSPICES: Juvenile Court, Allegheny County, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Duquesne University, 
Center for the Study of Law and Society. 


CORRESPONDENT: Francis R. Duffy, CSSp, Ph. D., 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
15219. 


P 121 A follow-up study and evaluation of 
the treatment of children in a Danish institu- 
tion. 


SUMMARY: This project is a follow-up study of 
a group of children discharged from The Nebs 
Mollegaard Treatment Home. The study includes 
a description of: the conditions under which 
the children were brought up, their adjustment 
problems, their psychopathology at the time of 
entrance into the treatment home, their devel- 
opment and condition after discharge and their 
state and situation at the moment of the fol- 
low-up study. The follow-up study is carried 
out by a psychologist and comprises a conver- 
sation with and testing of the child (or 
youth), conversations with the parents, the 
school teacher, the employer, etc.. The study 
thus gives a detailed description of treat- 
ment home clientéle and some information about 
the effectiveness of the treatment. 

DATES: Began 1961. Completed 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Gunnar Andersen; 

Jacob Vedel-Petersen. 

AUSPICES: Contribution Foundation, Danish 
Directorate of Child and Youth Welfare Service; 
Nebs Mollegaard Treatment Home; Danish National 
Institute of Social Research. 


CORRESPONDENT: Jacob Vedel-Petersen, The 
Danish National Institute of Social Research, 
Borgergade 28, Copenhagen K., Denmark. 


P 122 The black list in Overijssel, The 
Netherlands, for people who misuse alcoholic 
beverages. 


SUMMARY: The varied municipalities in the 
province of Overijssel, The Netherlands, have 
each composed a list of people residing within 
the municipality who have records for repeated, 
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disorderly drunkenness. The people whose 
names appear on the list are barred from 
entering any restaurant, pub, etc. in which 
liquor is served. Most of the people on the 
list are labourers, some are farmers, very 
few are women. People are placed on the list 
on the advice of their families, on their 
own insistence or by the police. The various 
municipalities exchange the names of the 
people on their lists. A survey of the use- 
fulness of this list revealed that of the 
forty-three municipalities queried, twenty- 
seven thought the list was useful in prevent- 
ing drunken disturbances, ten thought no re- 
sults were evident and six had no opinion. 
The people on the list are being interviewed 
to discover how they feel about being listed 


‘and owners of the various restaurants and 


pubs in the municipalities are being inter- 
viewed to discover their opinions and advice. 
DATES: Began January, 1963. Estimated com- 
pletion December, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: B. C. G. Klaassen. 

AUSPICES: 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. B. C. G. Klaassen, Research 
Department, Foundation for Community Organiza- 
tion in Overijssel, Stationsweg 5, Zwolle, 

The Netherlands. 


P 123 A psychiatric study of the female 
criminal offender. 


SUMMARY: A statistical analysis of the per- 
sonal and psychiatric background of female 
criminal offenders at the State Reformatory 
for Women, Shakopee, Minnesota, was made by 
the psychiatric consultant to the Reformatory. 
The interrelationship between the criminal 
and psychiatric characteristics of the women 
was examined in an attempt to generalize about 
the female criminal. 

DATES: Began May, 1963. Completed July, 1964. 
PERSONNEL: Martin W. Orbuch; David Fredrickson. 
AUSPICES: State Reformatory for Women, 
Shakopee; U.S. Public Health Service 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Martin W. Orbuch, 
804 Physician and Surgeons’ Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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P 124 An investigation of the relationship 
of selected psychological test data to the 
severity of delinquent acts. 


SUMMARY: This project consists of an inves- 
tigation of the relationship of the following 
psychological test data to the severity of 
delinquent acts: Wechsler subscores and 
totals, Achievement scores, Multiphasic 
scales and non-valid Multiphasics. For the 
purposes of this project, severity will be 
determined by use of the Johnson scale (State 
of California). 

DATES: Began October, 1964. 
pletion August, 1965. 
PERSONNEL: Wilfred C. Harris. 
AUSPICES: State Training School for Boys, 


Red Wing. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Wilfred C. Harris, 
Minnesota State Training School for Boys, 
Red Wing, Minnesota. 


P 125 The California Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee for the Revision of the Penal Code. 


SUMMARY: This project has been authorized by 
the Legislature of California with broad 
authority to revise and redraft every area of 
the State's criminal law. At this point it is 
projected that a revised substantive penal 
code will first be drafted to be followed by 
the draft of a new code of criminal procedure 
and a new corrections code. The basic staff 
consists of a Project Director and four 
Reporters, whose organization and activities 
are organized in accordance with the proce- 
dures followed by the American Law Institute's 
Model Penal Code project. This staff is sup- 
plemented by an Advisory Board established 

by statute and by an Advisory Committee which 
will be selected from all groups, organizations 
and institutions having an interest in cri- 
minal law revision. The principal drafting 
staff will be augmented from time to time, as 
may be necessary, by experts in specialized 
fields of the criminal law. 
DATES: Began September 1, 1964. 
completion February 1, 1967. 
PERSONNEL 


Estimated 


: Arthur H. Sherry; Rex A. Collings, Jr.;DATES: Began June 1, 1964. 


Sanford H. Kadish; Herbert L. Packer; 

Murray L. Schwartz. 

AUSPICES: State of California Joint Legislative 
Committee for the Revision of the Penal Code; 
University of California; Stanford University; 
State of California. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor Arthur H. Sherry, 
Project Director, Joint Committee for Revision 
of the Penal Code, Room 135, School of Law, 
Boalt Hall, Berkeley 4, California. 


P 126 New Life Ranch, Inc., a half-way house 
for the rehabilitation of alcoholics. 


SUMMARY: The New Life Ranch is a half-way 
house for the rehabilitation of alcoholics. 

It has a capacity of ten men. The men are not 
permitted any alcohol. They work on the ranch 
for their board and keep. The program is 
basically a spiritual program. The men are 
given plenty of food, reading material and 
counseling. There are daily devotions and 

a correspondence Bible course is available. 

A minimum of three months at the ranch is 

the recommended stay. 

DATES: Began April 4, 1964. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Eugene Garber; Gerald Kremer. 
AUSPICES: New Life Ranch, Inc. 


CORRESPONDENT: Eugene Garber, New Life Ranch, 
Inc., Highway 22, Kalona, Iowa. 


P 127 An aftercare plan for Florida. 


SUMMARY: The survey outlines those services 
needed for the development of an aftercare 
program for children released from Florida's 
training schools. It includes recommendations 
for the administrative organization of the 
program and staffing, including number of 
persons needed, staff qualifications and 
salaries. The survey also outlines those 
functions which should be performed by the 
staff members plus the program's relationship 
to the Juvenile Courts, Training Schools and 
community agencies. It recommends the develop- 
ment of a foster care plan and half-way house 
program. This survey has been published as: 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 

An aftercare plan for Florida, a survey. 

New York. National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. 1964. 33 lvs. 

Completed 
December 17, 1964. 

PERSONNEL: Don Rademacher. 

AUSPICES: Florida State Health Department, 
Mental Health Bureau; Florida Division of 
Child Training Schools. 

CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Wilson T. Sowder, State 
Health Officer, Florida State Health Depart- 
ment, P. 0. Box 210, Jacksonville, Florida. 





CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Wilson T. Sowder, State 
Health Officer, Florida State Health Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 210, Jacksonville, Florida. 


P 128 The application of comprehensive 
psycho-social vocational services in the 
rehabilitation of the parolee. 


SUMMARY: The principal hypothesis of this 
project is that the comprehensive program 

of the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, in 
cooperation with the Minnesota Department of 
Corrections and the Minnesota Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation will: 

(1) reduce recidivism rates; 

(2) enhance vocational stability and occupa- 
tional levels; 

(3) produce changes and attitudes in the 
levels of personal adjustment. 

The program is designed to assist clients 
prepare for, secure and maintain employment. 


The experimental group will be made up of 
seventy-five parolees selected randomly 

from a group which has previously met certain 
criteria. This group will be given a combina- 
tion of social, psychological and vocational 
services in a job-oriented rehabilitation 
center. Certain of the parolees will be in- 
volved in subsequent training programs, in 
the job-seeking process and in a program of 
follow-up services. A control group will 
receive the normal parol services. 


Related purposes of the project are to explore 
the multiplicity of problems and obstacles 
faced by the parolee in becoming successfully 
integrated in the community, and to obtain 
quantitative and qualitative descriptive 

data which could contribute to a clearer 
identification of the factors in which their 
disability consists. 

DATES: Began October 1, 1964. 
completion September 30, 1967. 
PERSONNEL: Richard C. Ericson; 
Robert A. Walker; Ben Reuben; Morley Glicken; 
Charlotte Kauppi; John Taborn; 

Robert Younger; Ray Lappegaard; 

Nathan G. Mandel. 

AUSPICES: Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center; 
Minnesota Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion; Minnesota Department of Corrections; 

U. S. Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Richard C. Ericson, Project 
Coordinator, Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center, 
Inc., 1900 Chicago Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, 55404, 
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P 129 A ten year follow-up of 135 male, white 
delinquents. 


SUMMARY: The project was originally undertaken 
in 1954-55, and involved a study of 135 boys 
(male, white, over thirteen years of age) 
whose cases had been closed in Juvenile Court 
between January 1 and June 1, 1948. The pur- 
pose of the project was to determine how many 
of the boys eventually engaged in criminal 
behavior as adults. Three were deceased (one 
in Korea, one shot in a hold-up, one killed 
in a motor accident); four could not be lo- 
cated; nineteen had criminal records; 109 

had no criminal records as adults. The second 
phase will consist of an investigation of what 
has happened to these 128 in the past ten 
years since the completion of the previous 
study. Thirty have been traced thus far. 


One hypothesis is that delinquency is a func- 
tion of age as a constant factor which stands 
out like no other factor, that it increases 
with age initially, then decreases with age. 
Certain hard core types of delinquents persist 
in criminal behavior and probably could be 
study-isolated and eventually recognized by 
In-take personnel and given extensive treat- 
ment including therapy or milieu therapy. 
There could be a concomitant decrease of 
juvenile court services for others who would 
probably recover almost unaided. 

DATES: Began January 1, 1964 Estimated 
completion June 1, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Francis R. Duffy. 

AUSPICES: Duquesne University; Allegheny 
County Juvenile Court; Pittsburgh Police 
Department; Allegheny County Detective Bureau; 
Pennsylvania Board of Parole. 


CORRESPONDENT: Francis R. Duffy, CSSp, Ph. D., 
Sociology Department, Duquesne University, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


P 130 Project to determine the standards 
used in judging the amount of support to be 
awarded dependents in domestic relations 
cases. 


SUMMARY: A questionnaire is being sent to 
selected Judges, Friends of the Court and 
Commissioners of Domestic Relations Courts 

in an effort to determine what considerations 
are being used in arriving at a decision on 

the amount of support to be awarded dependents. 
Knowledge of the standards used would permit 
practicing attorneys to predict with a 
reasonable degree of certainty, the amount 

of support likely to be awarded wives, ex-wives 
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of probation supervision; 

(3) develop and make available to both judges 
and probation personnel an actuarial table 
for federal probationers as to their poten- 
tial for successful future adjustment. 

A more complete description of the project 
may be found in: Lohman, Joseph D., 

Wahl, Albert and Carter, Robert M. The 

San Francisco Project: non-technical descrip- 
tion. September, 1964. mimeo. 8 p. 

DATES: Began July 1, 1964. Estimated comple- 
tion 1969. 

PERSONNEL: Joseph D. Lohman; Albert Wahl; 
Robert M. Carter. 

AUSPICES: National Institute of Mental Health; 
University of California, School of Crimi- 
nology; United States Probation Office, 
Northern District of California. 


CORRESPONDENT: Joseph D. Lohman, Dean, School 
of Criminology, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


P 134 The juvenile court study. 


SUMMARY: This two year study on the standards 
and practices of juvenile courts will collect 
the scattered knowledge on the subject pres- 
ently available from various juvenile courts, 
agencies concerned and the fields of behav- 
ioral, medical and social sciences. A refer- 
ence book for juvenile court judges based on 
this study will be published. It will also 
attempt to reveal areas of investigation that 
have been neglected and procedures that need 
testing and evaluation. 

DATES: Began November 16, 1964. 
completion December, 1966. 
PERSONNEL: Albert G. Hess. 
AUSPICES: National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency; Ford Foundation. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Albert G. Hess, Director, 
Juvenile Court Study, National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency, 4+ East 23 Street, 
New York, New York, 10010. 


P 135 A study of juvenile delinquency in 
Utrecht, Holland. 


SUMMARY: Four sections in the town of Utrecht, 
Holland, were studied to discover: 

(1) what types of juvenile behavior and mis- 
behavior were generally manifested; 

(2) the self-concept of the youth and their 
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attitudes toward their own or other youths' 
misbehavior; 

(3) the attitudes of the residents of the 
districts toward juveniles and juvenile 
misbehavior ; 

(4) police records of juvenile delinquency 
in Utrecht; 

(5) life histories of juvenile delinquents; 
(6) the functions, goals and future of com- 
munity youth centers in Utrecht. 

DATES: Began January, 1963. Completed 
August, 1964. 

PERSONNEL: J. C. Hudig; G. Th. Kempe; 

W. M. E. Noach; P. Rijksen; J. C. C. Rupp; 
J. J. A. Zwezerijnen; J. S. van Hessen; 

W. Hoebink. 

AUSPICES: Utrecht State University, 
Criminological Institute; Utrecht State 
University, Paedagogical Institute; Utrecht 
State University, Sociological Institute; 
Utrecht Town Council. 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor Dr. W. M. E. Noach, 
Criminological Institute, Koningslaan 10, 
Utrecht, Holland. 


P 136 Social status and criminal behavior 
in the Netherlands. 


SUMMARY: This study of the social distribu- 
tion of crime will review European and 
American literature on social stratification 
and the distribution of crime. It will also 
study Dutch criminal statistics to determine 
whether enough emphasis is placed on the 
socio-economic position of convicted offenders. 
Court records and the reports of probation 
officers will be examined. The hypothesis 

to be tested is that vertical social mobility 
is a factor in criminogenesis. This study 
will form the basis of a doctoral disserta- 
tion in sociology. 

DATES: Began September, 1961. 
completion May, 1965. 
PERSONNEL: J. H. Pompe; G. Th. Kempe. 
AUSPICES: Utrecht State University, 
Criminological Institute, Holland. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor Dr. G. Th. Kempe, 
Criminological Institute, Koningslaan 10, 
Utrecht, Holland. 
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and children in a given situation. 

DATES: Began July, 1964. Estimated comple- 
tion February, 1965. 

PERSONNEL : 


AUSPICES: American Bar Association, Support 
Committee, Family Law Section. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. Una Rita Quenstedt, Chair- 
man, Support Committee, Family Law Section, 
American Bar Association, Room 211, Indiana 
Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C., 20001. 


P 131 Treatment of chronic alcoholism with 
LSD-25. 


SUMMARY: Several recent reports have told of 
rather remarkable results obtained from treat- 
ing alcoholics with large single doses of 
lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25). The 
present study proposes to test this observa- 
tion, using as many controls as possible and 
focussing on long-term results. 


Selected patients will be chosen for study 
after admission to the hospital for an 

acute alcoholic episode. Besides the usual 
admission work-up, these patients will be 
interviewed to obtain specific background 
information and to determine precisely the 
extent of their drinking. This information 
will be recorded systematically on an alcohol 
rating scale which will yield a score depen- 
dent on the patient's drinking habits, the 
effects of drinking on his family and social 
relations and his working capacity. He will 
then be asked to participate in the study of 
a drug which may produce unusually deep in- 
trospection and perhaps allow him to develop 
some insight into his problem. If he accepts, 
he will receive either a 600 mcg. dose of 
LSD-25 or 40 mg. of dextroamphetamine, the 
assignment to be made randomly. Only support 
will be given during the drug experience, no 
type of psychotherapy being provided. The 
patient will not be told the specific drugs 
being used, nor which one he has received. 
Only one such treatment will be given and the 
patient will be discharged rather soon after- 
wards. All patients will be frequently con- 
tacted by post-card to assure continued fol- 
low-up. Follow-up interviews will be made 
at two months and again at six-month intervals. 
The same alcoholism rating scale will be used 
as was used prior to treatment. The raters 
in all cases will not be aware of the treat- 
ment which has been given. Results will be 
based on the change scores on the alcoholism 
rating ecale and a comparison between LSD-25 
and the control drug will be made. Various 
background variables will be examined to 
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determine which may contribute most to favor- 
able results, regardless of the treatment 
given. 

DATES: Began January, 1964. 
tion January, 1967. 
PERSONNEL: L. E. Hollister; 
G. Krieger. 

AUSPICES: U. S. Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Palo Alto, California. 


Estimated comple- 


J. Shelton; 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. L. E. Hollister, Veterans 
Administration Hospital, Palo Alto, California. 


P 132 A retrospective study of the personnel 
records of peace offices. 


SUMMARY: We will examine and record the per- 
sonnel records of 2,000 peace officers sepa- 
rated from their law enforcement employment 
during the decade 1952-1962 in California, 
and also the records of 4,000 peace officers 
still employed in the same police departments, 
sheriff's offices, and State law enforcement 
jurisdictions from which the 2,000 separated 
cases were extracted. The purpose of this 
study is to identify, if possible, available 
pre-employment data concerning personality 
characteristics and/or life history, which 
significantly differentiate these two groups 
of men. 

DATES: Estimated completion September 1, 1965. 
PERSONNEL: Dwight M. Bissell; Ruth J. Levy. 
AUSPICES: San Jose City Health Department; 
National Institute of Mental Health. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Dwight M. Bissell, City of 
San Jose Health Department, 151 West Mission 
Street, San Jose, California. 


P 133 The San Francisco Project, an evaluation 
of the effect of case load size, varying types 
of supervision and development of typological 
data on Federal probationers. 


SUMMARY: The San Francisco Project is designed 
to: 

(1) develop discriminating criteria for the 
classification of Federal offenders into 
categories and to obtain typological data on 
these offenders for further specialized study; 
(2) examine the effect of varied sizes, in- 
tensities, and types of supervision upon 
federal probationers and, collaterally, to 
determine what types of probationers are 
likely to respond favorably to special types 
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organization by means of a credit union, 
housing organizations and planned family 
recreation. A small core community of pro- 
fessional workers, volunteers and neighbor- 
hood people create a family pattern of work- 
ing that replaces the lacks in local family 
life and lays the foundation for new patterns 
through a change in attitudes and values. 
DATES: Began November, 1962. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Matthew F. Foley; Miguel Martinez; 
Charlotte Marsden; Mary Flynn; Donald McGuire; 
Iris Zayas. 

AUSPICES: Family Service, Catholic Charities, 
Diocese of Brooklyn, New York; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


CORRESPONDENT: Reverend Matthew F. Foley, 
ACSW, Assistant Director, Family Service, 
191 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
11201. 


P 140 Intensive supervision of juvenile 
and adult probationers. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of the project is to 
evaluate the possibilities of controlling 
and rehabilitating juveniles in our own com- 
munity in lieu of commitment to state insti- 
tutions and of controlling and rehabilitating 
adults in lieu of commitment to state prison. 
Two well-trained deputies will handle experi- 
mental caseloads of fifteen each. The proba- 
tioners on these caseloads are to be randomly 
selected from a pool of borderline cases who 
were in great jeopardy of being denied pro- 
bation and of being sent to an institution. 
Cases not placed in the experimental case- 
load will comprise the control cases and 
will receive routine assignment within the 
department. Although specialized and inten- 
sive field services will be available to the 
experimental group, there will be no changes 
in policy or departmental regulations appli- 
cable to that group. Failure will be defined 
as some subsequent disposition which removes 
the probationer from the care and control of 
the probation officer (a prison commitment 
would be an example). Success will be de- 
fined as cases “honorably" discharged from 
probation. This will customarily be at the 
termination of the period of probation. 


The deputies assigned will, in addition to 
having extensive contacts with the probationer, 
his family and other significant persons or 
agencies involved with the probationer, make 
maximum utilization of existing community 


resources. The deputies have three hours per 
week psychiatric consultation as well as 
regular supervisory conferences. 
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DATES: Began October, 1964, 
pletion June 30, 1966. 
PERSONNEL: William H. Gaylord, Sr.; 

Stanley Fisher; Melvin Torley; Richard Deming. 
AUSPICES: Alameda County Probation Department, 
California. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Lorenzo S. Buckley, Chief 
Probation Officer, Alameda County Probation 
Department, 1266 - 18th Street, Oakland 7, 
California. 


P 141 The Volunteer Sponsor Program. 


SUMMARY: The Volunteer Sponsor Program is a 
program in which volunteer citizens, care- 
fully selected, oriented and trained, estab- 
lish a friendly, unofficial relationship with 
adult offenders (one offender to a volunteer 
of the same sex). The volunteer visits and 
corresponds regularly with the offender while 
he or she is in the institution, assists in 
developing a release program, and provides 
assistance and guidance following release. 


A coordinator directs the orientation and 
training of the volunteer, including indivi- 
dual and group instruction designed to 
develop a working knowledge of prison admini- 
stration and parole policies, and basic 
factors of criminal behavior. Offenders are 
selected by the institution classification 
personnel. The coordinator matches offenders 
and volunteers and is solely responsible for 
original contacts, introductions, etc. The 
coordinator is also liaison between the vol- 
unteer, the prison administration and/or the 
parole authority. Volunteers meet monthly 
for discussion, sharing of experiences, case 
studies and continued training. The coordi- 
nator and institutional personnel also par- 
ticipate in these meetings. 


The purposes of the project include the pro- 
viding of assurance and reassurance for re- 
leased offenders, the developing of better 
community attitudes toward released offenders, 
providing an instrument of morale for the 
confined offender, the seeking of means for 

a more successful rehabilitation of offenders. 
The primary goal is the decrease of recidivism. 
DATES: Began October 1, 1961. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: M. Cortez Tipton; J. Bernard Gates. 
AUSPICES: Connecticut Prison Association; 
Connecticut State Farm and Prison for Women; 
Hartford Foundation for Public Giving; 
Connecticut State Prison. 


CORRESPONDENT: J. Bernard Gates, Executive 
Director, Connecticut Prison Association, 92 
Farmington Ave., Hartford, Connecticut, 06115. 
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P 137 A study of the victims of crimes. 


SUMMARY: Data compiled from court records 
and the reports of probation officers will 
be used to study the characteristics of 
victims of crimes. The data will be examined 
from the aspect of Dutch Criminal Law and 
from the point of view of the criminologist. 
Two hypotheses will be tested: 

(1) the victim himself may be one of the 
causes of a criminal act; 

(2) the position and rights of the victim are 
underdeveloped in criminal and penal law. 
This study will form the basis of a doctoral 
dissertation in law. 
DATES: Began April, 1962. 
1965. 

PERSONNEL: H. R. Lauwaars; G. Th. Kempe. 
AUSPICES: Utrecht State University, 
Criminological Institute, Holland. 


Completed April, 


CORRESPONDENT: Professor Dr. G. Th. Kempe, 
Criminological Institute, Koningslaan 10, 
Utrecht, Holland. 


P 138 The educational counseling program of 
the Massachusetts Division of Youth Service. 


SUMMARY: The Educational Counseling Program 
is a three year demonstration project. It 
will test whether new techniques in aftercare 
can result in lowered recidivism. It began 
October 1, 1964. ‘The fundamental assumptions 
that underlie this experiment are as follows: 
(1) Increased aftercare supervision will result 
in reduced recidivism. The twelve Educational 
Counselors will supervise twenty to twenty- 
five boys in aftercare as compared to eighty 
to ninety boys supervised by the regular 
Parole Agent. 

(2) Beneficial results will be derived from 
group counseling techniques with boys on 
aftercare. This represents a departure from 
traditional parole practice wherein delinquent 
boys are not permitted to associate with one 
another. 

(3) The boy will not be viewed as an isolated 
unit but will be seen as an integral part of 
his family, friends, school and community. 
This ever widening circle of groups, for 
better or worse, has a direct and decisive 
influence on his adjustment and behavior. 

The aftercare purpose will be to deal effec- 
tively and exhaustively with all these groups, 
particularly the family, in an effort to pro- 
mote a positive influence on the delinquent 
youngster. 

(4) With intensive aftercare, some selected 
boys can be safely released directly from our 
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Reception Center, without a period of train- 
ing in an institution. If intensive after- 
care is a feasible alternative to institu- 
tionalization with some selected boys, then 
the resulting reduction of institution num- 
bers will effect a financial saving as well 
as allow for a more individualized, meaning- 
ful institutional program. 

Specialized training of Educational Counselors 
in specific key areas will contribute to 
aftercare effectiveness. The training will 
occur in three phases. The first is an 
orientation phase dealing with philosophy, 
law and policy of the Division of Youth 
Service. This is in the process at the 
present time. The second deals with community 
support programs, combatting poverty and cul- 
‘tural disadvantagement, understanding and 
treatment of the anti-social character dis- 
ordered child. The third phase will consist 
of an ongoing partnership between the Educa- 
tional Counselors and the training instruc- 
tors wherein the instructors will become 
participant observers and will actively par- 
ticipate in solving the real problems being 
experienced by the Counselors. The results 
of this program will be measured by means 

of a comparison of recidivism for boys in 

the aftercare program as contrasted with 
recidivism for boys in the traditional parole 
program. 

DATES: Began October, 1964. 
pletion October, 1967. 
PERSONNEL: John D. Coughlan; John M. Borys; 
Joseph I. Cullen; Francis J. Kelly; 

Thomas Chapman; Joan E. Allen; R. Brown; 
Gerald M. De Fina; Duncan A. Dottin; 
Arthur Garceau; Bernard J. Kane; 

Ronald S. McMullen; James P. Moran; 
William Sears; Manuel A. Teixeira; 

Joseph Cody. 

AUSPICES: Massachusetts Division of Youth 
Service; Boston University, Training Center 
in Youth Development. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. Joseph I. Cullen, Division 
of Youth Services, 14 Somerset Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, 02108. 


P 139 Arriba Juntos (Forward Together): A 
community development project in a high 
delinquency area. 


SUMMARY: Arriba Juntos is a community develop- 
ment program of Family Service in Williams- 
burg, Brooklyn. A core community has been 
developed within the parish setting reaching 
all age levels. This includes a nursery 
school, the educational development of chil- 
dren, social clubs for adolescents and adult 
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P 142 Incidence and characteristics of re- 
cidivism in young adult offenders. 


SUMMARY: A detailed clinical examination will 
be conducted on 100 young adult recidi- 

vist offenders and 100 young adult non-recid- 
ivist offenders, picked at random from the 
Rome area delinquent population aged eighteen 
to twenty-five. An interdisciplinary search 
for etiological correlates will be completed. 
Guidelines for preventive action will be 
drawn in relation to the incidence of recid- 
ivism. The total population from which the 
sample will be prepared includes 4,000 young 
adult offenders whose main legal, social and 
occupational characteristics have already 
been analyzed. 

DATES: Began January 1, 1965. 
completion June 30, 1966. 
PERSONNEL: Nicola Reale; F. Ferracuti; 

S. Somogyi; E. Valentini. 

AUSPICES: University of Rome, Institute of 
Criminal Anthropology; University of Rome, 
Institute of Psychology; 

Sezione Criminologica, Centro Nazionale di 
Prevenzione e Difesa Sociale; National Re- 
search Council of Italy. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Nicola Reale, Director, 
Sezione Criminologica, Centro Nazionale di 
Prevenzione e Difesa Sociale, Palazzo di 
Giustizia, Ip, Rome, Italy. 


P 143 An analysis and evaluation of collab- 
orative treatment of selected alcoholic cases. 


SUMMARY: The purposes of this project were: 
(1) to survey, analyze and evaluate the 
collaboration between a State Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service and a State Alcoholic 
Program in the rehabilitation of 200 alcoholic 
patients through cooperative work by voca- 
tional rehabilitation counselors with psychi- 
atric teams in outpatient and inpatient 
services from the inception of cooperative 
work June 1, 1957 through June 30, 1961; 

(2) to provide collaboration under supervi- 
sion, between a State Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Service and a State Alcoholism Program 
in the rehabilitation of alcoholic patients 
through screening and study of not less than 
1,000 patients admitted to the Rehabilitation 
Center during the two years of the Project. 


Publications arising from this project include: 


Williams, James H. A study of factors related 
to a sample of vocational rehabilitation 
counselors knowledge of alcoholism, attitudes 
toward treated alcoholics and toward their 


rehabilitation. Research Reports in Social 
— Florida State University. August, 
1 e 

Williams, James H. and Morton, Glenn W. 

The rehabilitation outcome of alcoholic re- 
ferrals for vocational rehabilitation: a 
study of four years of inter-agency collabo- 
ration in Florida. Reports in Social Science, 
Florida State University. February, 1964. 
Williams, James H. Medical, Psychiatric, 
Social, Treatment and Vocational Character- 
istics of an Alcoholic Sample. Avon Park, 
State of Florida Alcoholic Rehabilitation 
Program. June, 1964, 

Williams, James H. "Demography of a Floridian 
alcoholic sample". Quarterly Journal of the 
_— Academy of Sciences. 27: 147-159. 
1964. 

Williams, James H. Florida Project on Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation of Treated Alcholics: 
Analysis and Evaluation of Collaborative 
Treatment of Selected Alcoholics. Final 
Report. Avon Park. State of Florida Alco- 
holic Rehabilitation Program. June, 1964. 
DATES: Began July 1, 1961. Completed 

June 30, 1964. 

: James H. Williams; Glenn W. Morton. 
AUSPICES: U. S. Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration; Florida Alcoholic Rehabili- 
tation Program. 


CORRESPONDENT: C. R. Ginn, Acting Administra- 
tor, Florida Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program, 
P. O. Box 1147, Avon Park, Florida. 


P 144 Study of a work furlough program in 
a metropolitan county jail system. 


SUMMARY: The Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors directed the Chief Probation 
Officer and Sheriff to carry out a pilot 
project in the use of work furloughs with 
suitable cases from the Superior and Munic- 
ipal Courts. Cases were to be investigated 
for eligibility by deputy probation officers. 
They would be housed in the Sheriff's facil- 
ities while in the work furlough program and 
(in most cases) continued on probation as an 
aftercare phase of the program. Personal- 
social, psychometric and financial data were 
collected on the first six months' intake to 
permit a descriptive study of the results 
during the first six months. 


At the end of five months of intake, seventy- 
two inmates had been processed in and thirty- 
one had been released at completion of the 
work-furlough phase of the program. At the 
end of the fourth month of intake, work 
furloughees had earned about $18,500, of which 





about one-fourth was retained to cover cus- 
tody costs and about one-half was disbursed 
for support of dependents. By the end of 
the fifth month, two of the seventy-two 
furloughees had been removed from the pro- 
gram for infractions of work furlough regula- 
tions and one had escaped. The psychometric 
data showed the average work furloughee to 
be slightly better "socialized" than the 
typical county jail inmate. This is a con- 
tinuation of a project summary previously 
published as ICCD #2265D. More information 
will be found in: The work furlough program: 
A pilot study. Los Angeles County Probation 
Department. December, 1964. 34 p. 

DATES:. Began July 6, 1964. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: Stuart Adams; Calvin Hopkinson; 
Don Sanson; Sidney Wachs. 

AUSPICES: Los Angeles County Sheriff's De- 
partment; Los Angeles County Superior and 
Municipal Courts; Los Angeles County Proba- 
tion Department. 


CORRESPONDENT: Stuart Adams, Ph. D., Research 
Director, Box 4002, Terminal Annex, Los 
Angeles, California, 90054. 


P 145 A study of narcotic problems of 
parolees in Connecticut. 


SUMMARY: This project will try to determine 
the extent of the narcotic problem and nar- 
cotic-associated problems among parolees in 
Connecticut. A survey will be made of the 
personal and social characteristics of 
parolees who have a record of narcotic involve- 
ment, that is, the case records of both those 
sentenced for narcotic offenses and those 
sentenced for other offenses, but who are 
known to have used narcotics will be analyzed. 
A random sample of sixty subjects was chosen 
from the 596 people on parole on October 6, 
1964. Of the sixty chosen, thirteen had had 
some narcotic involvement in the past. Of 
these thirteen, only eight were on parole 
because of an infraction of the narcotic con- 
trol laws. More information and a bibliography 
on addiction and parole will be forthcoming. 
DATES: Began October 6, 1964. Completed 
April, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Mrs. William Worthington; 

Raymond Pickey. 

AUSPICES: University of Connecticut, School 
of Social Work; Connecticut Board of Parole. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mrs. William Worthington, 
Schagticoke Road, Kent, Connecticut. 
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P 146 Guidelines for the training of 
correctional officers. 


SUMMARY: The purpose of this project is to 
define more precisely the problems involved 
in the training of the correctional officer, 
to relate contemporary trends and research 
findings to the roles and functions of the 
correctional officer and to formulate a set 
of fundamental guidelines for the development 
of curriculum content and training techniques. 
DATES: Began July, 1964. Estimated comple- 
tion June, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Benjamin Frank; Leon Jansyn. 
AUSPICES: Southern Illinois University; 
National Institute of Mental Health. 


CORRESPONDENT: Benjamin Frank, Center for the 
Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, 
Illinois, 62903. 


P 147 Analysis of Juvenile Court rehearings 
in 1963 in California. 


SUMMARY: Juvenile Court rehearings are con- 
ducted pursuant to Section 558 of the Cali- 
fornia Welfare and Institutions Code. This 
Section provides that: At any time prior to 
the expiration of ten days after service of 
a written copy of the order and findings of 
a referee, a minor or his parent or guardian 
may apply to the juvenile court for a re- 
hearing. Such application may be directed 
to all or to any specified part of the order 
or findings. If all of the proceedings be- 
fore the referee have been taken down by an 
official reporter, the judge of the juvenile 
court may, after reading the transcript of 
such proceedings, grant or deny such appli- 
cation. If proceedings before the referee 
have not been taken down by an official re- 
porter, such application shall be granted as 
of right. If an application for rehearing 
is not granted within twenty days following 
the date of its receipt, it shall be deemed 
denied. 


During 1963 the Clerks of most Los Angeles 
County Juvenile Courts submitted completed 
Request for Rehearing Forms to the Juvenile 


Probation Consultant. A total of 392 forms 
was submitted. This report is a simple, 
descriptive analysis of the data contained 

in those forms. The 392 rehearings constitute 
less than two percent of the total number of 
petitions filed in Juvenile Court in 1963. 
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The rehearings were unevenly distributed by 
Area Office. Viewed against caseload at end 
of mid-year, rehearings were relatively low 
in Bellflower and Harbor and relatively high 
in Centinela, El Monte and Metro. Elapsed 
time between hearing and rehearing ranged 

from one week to ten or more weeks. The 
median time was five weeks. About thirty- 

one percent of the cases involved in rehear- 
ing in 1963 were in detention or in placement 
at the time of rehearing. An attorney repre- 
sented the minor in about twenty-seven percent 
of the cases at rehearing. In comparison, 

it is estimated that attorneys represent about 
five percent of the cases of minors in reg- 
ular hearings. The average monthly rate of 
rehearings based on total petitions filed 

per month, was higher in the latter part of 
1963 than in the early part of 1963. It is 
not clear whether this is a seasonal trend or 
a long-term trend. Information on this study 
is available in: Hopkinson, Calvin C. Analysis 
of Juvenile Court Rehearings: 1963. Los Angeles. 
Los Angeles County Probation Department. June, 
1964. 17 p. (Research Report No. 14). 

DATES: Completed 1964. 

PERSONNEL: Calvin C. Hopkinson; Stuart Adams; 
Ellen Kanegal; Charlotte Duffin. 

AUSPICES: Los Angeles County Probation 
Department. 


CORRESPONDENT: Stuart Adams, Ph. D., Research 
Director, Los Angeles County Probation Depart- 
ment, Box 40002, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles, 
California, 90054. 


P 148 An experimental project on cultural 
diversity for students and teachers. 


SUMMARY: The project is a multi-phased, con- 
tinuous experiment in devising new classroom 
and counseling techniques for reorientation 
of human and institutional attitudes and 
values in an urban setting. It deals with the 
attitudes and cultural background of disadvan- 
taged students for whom the traditional school 
programs offer few opportunities for success 
within the larger community. The objectives 
are the following: 

(1) to provide free give-and-take discussions 
in which the students can gain a better under- 
standing of their identity and attitudes, 
particularly concerning their relation to the 
school (students involved in the project 
would be chosen as those who are labeled 
"troublemakers" or those having special diffi- 
culty in adjusting to the traditional school 
curriculum and discipline system); 

(2) to elicit systematically from intelligent, 
but economically disadvantaged students, a 


more definite body of information on just what 
is the culture of the "deprived", 

(3) to bring together in a faculty workshop 

a collectivity of experiences to form a more 
coherent understanding of existing problems 
and to develop more productive ways of coping 
with them; 

(4) to develop new ways of studying and 
teaching, counseling and guiding members 

of secondary and junior high school age groups; 
(5) to develop machinery for more systematic 
communication between culturally differentiated 
students and the teachers who instruct them. 
Student groups meet in one high school and 
one junior high school for one hour sessions 
twice weekly. Faculty workshops in these 
same schools meet for the equivalent of one 
weekly in-service training session. 

DATES: Began December 1, 1964. Estimated 
completion November 31, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Joseph Lohman; Joseph Reid; 

Joan Ablon. 

AUSPICES: University of California, School 

of Criminology; Oakland Board of Education; 
The President's Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dean Joseph Lohman, School of 
Criminology, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


P 149 An evaluation of group psychotherapy 
in a borstal. 


SUMMARY: The research was designed to test 
the hypothesis that group psychotherapy has 
a beneficial effect upon a randomly selected 
group of borstal girls. The study employs 
two control groups, one which is given no 
treatment and the other which experiences 
group counselling. The experimental group 
experiences group psychotherapy for one 
session of one and three quarter hours per 
week over an experimental period of forty- 
one weeks. Various objective psychological 
tests were used to measure the pre-therapy 
and post-therapy differences between the 
subjects. Additional behavior rating scales 
were designed for the pre-institution period 
and the post-institution follow-up, as well 
as to determine any change in behavior as 
observed independently by members of a staff. 
The final report will contain an assessment 
of the outcome of group psychotherapy to- 
gether with a detailed analysis of the process 
of group psychotherapy. Each session was 
recorded on a tape recorder with the full 
cooperation of the subjects and transcriptions 
were made for detailed reference. 
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DATES: Began September 16, 1961. Estimated 
completion September 16, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: A. J. W. Taylor. 

AUSPICES: Victoria University of Wellington, 
New Zealand; New Zealand Department of 
Justice; Wellington Medical Research Council; 
Victoria University Research Committee. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. A. J. W. Taylor, Victoria 
University of Wellington, P. 0. Box 196, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 


P 150 A study of the public's prejudice 
against the police. 


SUMMARY: This study of the attitude of the 
general public toward the police revealed 
that negative public opinion concerning the 
police is very common. This is true because 
of: 

(1) the very nature of police work; 

(2) stereotypes developed by media of com- 
munication; 

(3) parental attitudes; 

(4) lack of good public relations by the 
police. . 

The police contribute to the poor image by: 
(1) employment of criminals as police spies; 
(2) unnecessary violence; 

(3) disregard of civil rights. 

The problem can be resolved by: 

(1) professionalization by police; 

(2) use of psychiatric testing for police 
job applicants; 

(3) bettering of police-community relations; 
(4) increased use of police women. 

A report of this study has been published as: 
The public's prejudice against the police. 
The American Bar Association Journal. 50(8): 
754-757, August, 1964. 

DATES: Began January 15, 1964. 
July 1, 1964. 
PERSONNEL: Gerhard Falk. 

AUSPICES: New York State University College 
at Buffalo. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Gerhard Falk, Associate 
Professor, Department of Sociology, New York 
State University College at Buffalo, 1300 
Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York, 14222. 


P 151 A study of the public image of the 
sex offender. 


SUMMARY: This study has found that in America, 
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attitudes concerning sex offenders are deter- 
mined by the urban middle class and by the 
media of mass communication. An air of fear 
and hysteria surrounds sex in America so that 
the extent of sex criminality becomes greatly 
exaggerated. Laws pertaining to sex crimes 
cannot be enforced but a gradual change from 
punitive to ameliorative attitudes toward 
sex criminals is now in evidence in the United 
States. More information on this study may 
be found in: The public image of the sex 
offender. Mental Hygiene. October, 1964. 
a Began May 1, 1963. Completed June 15, 
1964. 

PERSONNEL: Gerhard Falk. 

AUSPICES: New York State University College 
at Buffalo. 


CORRESPONDENT: Gerhard Falk, Associate 
Professor, Department of Sociology, New York 
State University College at Buffalo, 1300 
Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York, 14222. 


P 152 A sociological approach to the "right- 
wrong" test in criminal procedure. 


SUMMARY: In the light of sociological findings 
the legal definitions concerning knowledge of 
right and wrong are untenable. The culture 
conflict approach and reference group theory 
are more useful than the McNaghten and Durham 
rules in regard to criminal responsibility. 
Therefore it is suggested that treatment of a 
person found guilty be determined by a panel 
of sociologists, lawyers and psychiatrists 
and not by juries, as is done in the case of 
the death penalty. The verdict of "not guilty" 
by reason of insanity should be discarded as 
a legal concept. More information on this 
project will be found in: A sociological 
approach to the "right-wrong" test in criminal 
procedure. Criminal Law Quarterly. 7(3): 331- 
342, 1964. 

DATES: Began February, 1964. Completed 
September, 1964, 

PERSONNEL: Gerhard Falk. 

AUSPICES: New York State University College 

at Buffalo. 


CORRESPONDENT: Gerhard Falk, Associate 
Professor, Department of Sociology, New York 
State University College at Buffalo, 1300 
Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, New York, 14222. 
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P 153 The role of the Church in the treat- 
ment and prevention of juvenile delinquency. 


SUMMARY: This project will summarize the 
findings of social researchers on the nature 
and causative patterns of juvenile delin- 
quency, consider the theological issues in- 
volved and suggest what the role of the Church 
is in the treatment and prevention of the 
problem. It will form the basis of a thesis 
for completion of the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

DATES: Began September 1, 1964. 
March 31, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: W. J. Jay; M. Peaston. 
AUSPICES: McGill University, Faculty of 
Divinity; Universite de Montreal, Department 
of Criminology. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. J. Jay, United Theolo- 
gical College, 3508 University Street, 
Montreal 2, Quebec, Canada. 


P 154 Predictors of delinquency. 


SUMMARY: The purposes of this study are to 
determine the relations of personal, familial 
and social characteristics of delinquents to 
their delinquent behavior. This will enable 
us to: 

(1) relate characteristics to the type of 
offense; 

(2) relate characteristics to the seriousness 
of the offense; 

(3) infer the relation of these character- 
istics to delinquency rates. 

Another purpose is to test and hopefully to 
demonstrate the usefulness of multivariate 
analysis in criminological research. Specif- 
ically, the study will concern 263 white, 
male juvenile delinquents who appeared in a 
juvenile court in Trenton, New Jersey between 
the years of 1937 and 1959. This research is 
a continuation and an extension of a report 
on the relation of broken homes to juvenile 
delinquency, which has appeared in a book 
published in August, 1964 by the principal 
investigator and titled Delinquent Conduct 
and Broken Homes. (College and University 
Press, New Haven, Connecticut). In that 
study the relation between broken homes and 
delinquent conduct was investigated. Twenty- 
one groups of controlled variables were em- 
ployed and the effect of these upon the rela- 
tionship of the two main variables was deter- 
mined. Some of the controlled variables them- 
selves were found to be related to delinquent 
conduct. For instance, type of home super- 
vision, parental religious conflict and 


neuroticism of the boy were correlated with 
behavior. Others showed no relation, for 
example, criminality in the family, neighbor- 
hood delinquency rate and physical condition 
of the boy. There results involve import- 
tant topics. It is highly desirable to see 
which apparently related predictors are truly 
independent, and whether or not the apparently 
unrelated ones are being obscured by other 
factors. The proposed analyses will substan- 
tially answer these questions. It is believed 
that this study will be among the relatively 
small number available which have analyzed 

not only the individual relationships of 

these several predictors to conduct, but also 
the interaction of predictors among themselves, 
It is therefore believed that not only will 
this study be useful in isolating independent 
influences upon delinquent conduct, but also 
as a methodological example for future re- 
search in juvenile delinquency. 
DATES: Began January 1, 1965. 
completion December 31, 1965. 
PERSONNEL: Richard S. Sterne; Charles E. Hall. 
AUSPICES: University of Miami; National 
Institute of Mental Health. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Richard S. Sterne, Ph. D., 
Department of Sociology, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


P 155 Parents and the law. 


SUMMARY: In November, 1963 a program entitled 
"Youth and the Law" was started by the 


Canadian Corrections Association. This in- 
volved efforts to introduce into the high 
schools a course designed to help teenagers 
understand and, hopefully, respect the law. 
It is obvious, however, that much of the 
individual's attitude toward legal authority 
is learned in his own home, long before he 
becomes a teenager. Therefore, if this plan 
is to be of maximum value, the parents and 
the school must work together. The aim is 

to ask parents across the country to form 
discussion groups to consider their part in 
interpreting the law and its enforcement to 
youth. The attitudes that parents are trans- 
mitting to their children could then be 
examined. Mimeographed reports on the project 
are available free from the Canadian Correc- 
tions Association. A Parents Discussion 
Guide is in draft and will be available later. 
DATES: Began January, 1964. Continuing. 





PERSONNEL: R. G. Groom; W. T. McGrath. 
AUSPICES: Canadian Corrections Association. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. T. McGrath, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. 


P 156 Criteria for location and function 
of jails. 


SUMMARY: This is a survey of the number and 
capacity of jails in Canada and recommenda- 
tions for improvement. In this report "jail" 
is defined as an institution intended to hold 
adult prisoners awaiting trial, on remand, 

or awaiting hearing of an appeal, and those 
sentenced to only a few days' imprisonment, 
not long enough to warrant transfer to a 
reformatory, industrial farm, farm camp, 
forestry camp, pentitentiary or another insti- 
tution. It is distinguished from a "lock-up", 
which is defined as an institution intended 
to hold adult prisoners for a few hours. 


It is recommended that: 

(1) the same institution should not serve as 
both a jail and an institution for longer- 
term prisoners; 

(2) the jails should be administered and 
financed entirely by the province; 

(3) the present local jails should be replaced 
by area jails (to be called Remand and 
Diagnostic Centres). The Centres would also 
provide clinical services to the courts. 
Recommendations are also made on location, 
design and program. This study appears as 

an article: Canadian Corrections Association. 
Criteria for location and function of jails. 
Canadian Journal of Corrections, 6(4): 419- 
426, October, 1964. 

DATES: Began January, 1964. 
October, 1964. 

PERSONNEL: E. W. Kenrick; W. T. McGrath. 
AUSPICES: Canadian Corrections Association. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. T. McGrath, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada. 


P 157 Criteria for treatment and training 


programs in prison. 


SUMMARY: This is intended as a guide for 
officials who have the responsibility for 
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P 156 - P 159 


planning prisons and prison programs. It 
will attempt to set standards for treatment 
and training programs in prison. An article 
will be published in the Canadian Journal 
of Corrections. 

DATES: Began November, 1963. 
completion Spring, 1965. 
PERSONNEL: Maurice Gautier; W. T. McGrath. 
AUSPICES: Canadian Corrections Association. 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. T. McGrath, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. 


P 158 Youth and the law, a program for high 
school students. 


SUMMARY: It is proposed that a course be 
introduced into the schools to help teenagers 
understand and respect the law. This is seen 
as a supplement to what the police are al- 
ready doing in the lower grades. This new 
course is suggested for grade eight or nine. 
It is hoped that if the laws are interpreted 
to teenagers positively as an effort to give 
formal expression to fair play and justice 
they will be respected. An honest and criti- 
cal examination of the legal processes and 
the services, with the help of experts, is 
advocated. This proposal is now before the 
school authorities. A textbook, Youth and 
the Law, intended for high school students 
has been published. 

DATES: Began November, 1963. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: W. T. McGrath. 

AUSPICES: Canadian Corrections Association; 
Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. T. McGrath, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada. 


P 159 A study of the probation provisions 
of the criminal code. 


SUMMARY: A committee has been set up to 
examine the provisions of the Criminal Code 
and to recommend desirable revisions. This 
will include an examination of the suggestion 
that responsibility for adult probation 
services be transferred from the provincial 
to the federal government. 





P 160 - P 164 


P 160 Handbook on recording practices in the 
adult correctional field. 


SUMMARY: A committee has been assembled to 
survey recording practices now used by the 
various services. Based on an examination 
of this material, a recommended system of 
recording for the adult corrections field will 
be drawn up by the committee. The aim is 
to build a cumulative file for each indi- 
vidual, beginning with the records of the 
police, and going through the courts, pro- 
bation services, clinical services, courts 
again, institutions, parole and aftercare, 
with each service recording the pertinent 
information in such a way as to make the 
file of maximum use to other services. Such 
a file would be used in: 

(1) planning the treatment program for an 
individual and 

(2) research. 

It would also serve as a directory to more 
detailed files on the individual. IBM is 
participating in the survey of present prac- 
tices, since the possibility of electronic 
processing of data is being studied. 

DATES: Began November, 1963. Estimated 
completion Fall, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Benoit Godbout; W. T. McGrath; 
Claude Bouchard. 

AUSPICES: Canadian Corrections Association; 
Canadian Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Welfare Grants Program. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. T. McGrath, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. 


P 161 A study of prison pay and discharge 
provisions in Canada. 


SUMMARY: This study reviews the provisions 
for pay for work in prison and for discharge 
benefits on release, in force in the federal 
and in each of the provincial prison systems 
in Canada. Recommendations are made on re- 
muneration to prisoners for work done in the 
institution, and on what should be done to 
make a reasonable level of remuneration 
possible. This study will be published in 
the Canadian Journal of Corrections. 

DATES: Began May, 1961. Completed December, 


Noel Mailloux; W. T. McGrath. 
Canadian Corrections Association. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. T. McGrath, Executive 


Secretary, Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. 


P 162 Criteria for prison location and 
structure. 


SUMMARY: This guide to the location and 
structure of prisons was drawn up as an aid 
to government officials responsible for new 
prison construction. It recommends that no 
prison should have a larger capacity than 
300 inmates, and that even this is too large, 
unless division into separate units is 
possible. The mimeographed report of this 
study is available free from the Canadian 
Corrections Association. 
DATES: Began October, 1962. 
March, 1963. 

PERSONNEL: Noel Mailloux; W. T. McGrath. 
AUSPICES: Canadian Corrections Association. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. T. McGrath, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. 


P 163 Committee on the social aspects of 
legal aid. 


SUMMARY: Considerable public and official 
interest has been shown of late in the ques- 
tion of legal aid, and a number of studies 
including those sponsored by the government, 
are being undertaken. This committee is to 
ensure that the social aspects of the issue 
are kept in view. Reports will be published 
in the Canadian Journal of Corrections. 
DATES: Began September, 1963. Estimated 
completion Spring, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: T. G. Feeney; W. T. McGrath. 
AUSPICES: Canadian Corrections Association. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. T. McGrath, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario. 
Canada. 


P 164 The treatment and rehabilitation of 
the young adult offender. 


SUMMARY: There is a group of young offenders 





who cannot be considered children but who are 
not fully mature. They require special hand- 
ling. A committee was set up to study the 
matter and to recommend which special facil- 
ities and legislative provisions are required 
to deal more effectively with these young 
people. The committee defined the young 
adult offender as between his eighteenth 

and twenty-first birthday. The report of the 
committee is available from the Canadian 
Corrections Association. 
DATES: Began January, 1963. 
February, 1964. 

PERSONNEL: T. G. Feeney; W. T. McGrath. 
AUSPICES: Canadian Corrections Association. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. T. McGrath, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. 


P 165 An analysis of psychopathic behavior 
in terms of fear conditionability and emo- 
tional reactivity. 


SUMMARY: A model of psychopathic behavior, 
which makes use of learning and conflict 
theory, has been developed. So far, the 
research has involved the following series 
of experiments: 

(1) the effects of delayed punishment upon 
avoidance learning and upon the suppression 
and recovery of punished verbal behavior; 
(2) stimulus generalization of conditioned 
fear responses; 

(3) temporal pattern of emotional arousal to 
an anticipated noxious stimulus; 

(4) choice of behavior in situations involv- 
ing various parameters of unavoidable punish- 
ment, including the intensity, delay and 
probability of occurrence of the punishment. 
Subjects consist of psychopathic and non- 
psychopathic inmates of local penal institu- 
tions, and matched non-institutionalized 
subjects selected from the community. 

DATES: Began May, 1964, Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: R. D. Hare; M. Hislop; A. Purslow. 
AUSPICES: University of British Columbia, 
Department of Psychology; University of 
British Columbia, President's Research Fund. 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. R. D. Hare, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Psychology, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 


P 165 - P 167 


P 166 A study of the child offender and the 
law in Canada. 


SUMMARY: In 1962, the Canadian Ministry of 
Justice established a departmental committee 
to study the problem of juvenile delinquency 
in Canada. The Canadian Corrections Associ- 
ation then set up a committee to prepare a 
brief for the departmental committee. Major 
changes in the Juvenile Delinquents Act, as 
well as changes in the services, were recom- 
mended in the brief. A printed report is 
available from the Canadian Corrections 
Association. 

DATES: Began January, 1962. 
January, 1963. 

PERSONNEL: T. G. Feeney; W. T. McGrath. 
AUSPICES: Canadian Corrections Association. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Dean T. G. Feeney, Common Law 
Studies, University of Ottawa, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 


P 167 A study of relationships formed by 
female narcotic addicts while on probation. 


SUMMARY: This is a study of the relationships 
formed by female narcotic addicts on probation 
as they are reported in the case records of 
the Hartford County Adult Probation Department. 
These relationships are divided into two cate- 
gories: 

(1) those formed with the offenders' peers; 
(2) those formed with the Probation Officers. 
The population studied included all female 
addicts on probation during the period 
January 1, 1957 to January 1, 1965. The case 
study method is being used. The findings to 
date suggest that those women who have ab- 
stained from the use of narcotics while on 
probation also show an ability to form 
positive relationships, both with their peers 
and with their Probation Officers. Conversely, 
those women who have had their probation re- 
voked because they relapsed into the use of 
drugs, have shown no evidence of positive 
relationships. 

DATES: Began October, 1964. Estimated com- 
pletion April, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Jane M. Ralston; Raymond Pichey; 
Terry Capshaw. 

AUSPICES: University of Connecticut, School 
of Social Work; Department of Adult Probation, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Superior Court, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


CORRESPONDENT: Miss Jane M. Ralston, 
3856 Homewood Road, Cincinnati 27, Ohio. 





P 168 - P171 


P 168 A follow-up study of young offenders 
who were previously known to the Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


SUMMARY: Social Welfare officials have held 
the view that many children who have been 
involved with departmental programs are later 
sentenced to correctional institutions. The 
purpose of this study is to: 

(1) determine with what programs and services, 
if any, offenders have had previous contact; 
(2) evaluate the services of these programs 
to children and parents of children with 

The data and the research process itself 
should promote better practice by the field 
and institutional staff and provide a basis 


for program evaluation and planning. 


The project proceeded in three stages: 

(1) A preliminary file investigation of a 
sample of young offenders with previous con- 
tact with the Department of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation to determine the depart- 
mental programs involved. Files in the 
Regional office were used as source. 

(2) A further sample was taken from the 
initial sample and an extensive evaluation of 
the department's programs and services was 
carried out by the Assistant Directors of 
Child Welfare, Regional Services and the 
Director of Research and Planning. 

(3) Conclusion and recommendations were made 
in the Final Report, February, 1965. 

DATES: Began July, 1964. Completed 
February 1, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: P. J. Fogarty; L. W. MacPherson; 
K. Torrance; J. Cels. 

AUSPICES: Saskatchewan Department of Social 
Welfare, Research and Planning Branch; 
Saskatchewan Department of Social Welfare, 
Regional Services Branch; Saskatchewan 
Department of Social Welfare, Child Welfare 
Branch; Canadian Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Welfare Grants Division; 
Saskatchewan Department of Social Welfare, 
Corrections Branch. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. P. J. Fogarty, Director, 
Research and Planning, Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation, 
2240 Albert Street, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


P 169 A study of aspiration levels among 
three cultural groups of prisoners. 


SUMMARY: Thirty-five White, thirty-four Treaty 
Indian, and twenty-four Metis who were in 
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prison were studied for levels of aspiration 
and concern for the future. Significant dif- 
ferences were found among the groups. The 
discussion suggested some possible reasons 
for the differences and suggested that treat- 
ment programs in prison should take into 
account cultural differences. This will be 
reported in the Canadian Journal of 
Corrections. 

DATES: Began January, 1963. 
September, 1963. 
PERSONNEL: Donald E. Pettit; E. Luetke. 
AUSPICES: Canadian Provincial Correctional 
Institution, Regina. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. Donald E. Pettit, 
Saskatchewan Council for Crippled Children 
and Adults, 1410 Kilburn Avenue, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Canada. 


P 170 A study of the response to crime. 


SUMMARY: This is an investigation into the 
attitudes of selected samples of judges, 
constables, jailers, probation and parole 
officers. It is concerned with the defini- 
tion of crime, the salience assigned to 
crimes, the responses recommended and some 
of the socio-psychological sources of these 
responses. 

DATES: Began September, 1964. 
April, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Gwynn Nettler; Douglas Cousineau. 
AUSPICES: University of Alberta, Faculty 
Research Fund. 


Completed 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Gwynn Nettler, Department 
of Sociology, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


P 171 A study of crime and punishment in 
French Canada from the 17th to the 20th 
centuries. 


SUMMARY: This project will study the history 
of crime and punishment in Canada under the 
French and the English regimes. Crime and 
punishment in New France will be compared 
with that in France in the same era. Crime 
and punishment in French Canada will be com- 
pared with that in England in the same era. 
Three parte of this study have already 
appeared in print: Cite Libre, No. 55, March, 
1963; Cite Libre, No. 59, August/September, 
1963; Revue de l‘'Association des Psychiatres, 





9:6, December, 1964. 

DATES: Began January 1, 1961. 
completion January 1, 1966. 
PERSONNEL: Bruno M. Cormier; Raymond Boyer. 
AUSPICES: 


Estimated 


CORRESPONDENT: Dr. Raymond Boyer, Forensic 
Clinic, McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada. 


P 172 Semi-annual listing of correctional 
and criminological literature published in 
Canada. 


SUMMARY: In May, 1964 the Canadian Corrections 
Association prepared a listing of all correc- 
tional and criminological literature which 
was published in Canada since May, 1959 and 
which is available in sufficient quantities 
to fill possible requests. Included are 
journals, bulletins and newsletters, books, 
pamphlets, statistical reports, annual reports 
and directories and handbooks. It is planned 
to release an up-dated listing every six 
months. The listing-is available free from 
the Canadian Corrections Association. 

DATES: Began May, 1964. Continuing. 
PERSONNEL: W. T. McGrath. 

AUSPICES: Canadian Corrections Association. 


CORRESPONDENT: Mr. W. T. McGrath, Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Corrections Association, 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, Canada. 


P 173 Parole experiences of New York State 
male parolees released in 1963. 


SUMMARY: This is a correlational study of 
3,746 delinquent and non-delinquent male 

parolees released in 1963, with respect to 
the presence or absence of certain social 


and criminal background factors. It is 
intended to validate the findings of the 1962 
study, Parole Expectancies of New York State 
Male Parolees, and to determine whether or 
not the ratings by the parole officers in the 
institution of the inmate's attitude and insti- 
tutional adjustment add to the discriminating 
function of the Total Score Group. In the 
1962 study Parole Expectancies were determined 
for 7,370 males released on original parole 
from New York State correctional institutions 
during 1958 and 1959 and observed for an 
average period of thirty months. Parole 
Expectancy Score Groups were set up ranging 


P 172 - P1975 


from +5, having a Success Rate of ninety-two 
percent to -3, having a Success Rate of 
thirty-nine percent. 

DATES: Began Spring, 1965. 
pletion Fall, 1965. 
PERSONNEL: John M. Stanton. 
AUSPICES: New York State Division of Parole. 


Estimated com- 


CORRESPONDENT: John M. Stanton, Ph. D., 
Director of Research, New York State Division 
of Parole, 162 Washington Avenue, Albany, 

New York. 


P 174 Sex offenders, an analysis of types. 


SUMMARY: This study is based on interview- 
obtained case histories of 1,356 white males 
convicted for various types of sex offenses, 
888 white male prison inmates never convicted 
for a sex offense and a control group of 477 
white males of similar socio-economic status 
never convicted for any offense. The various 
types of sex offenders were compared with one 
another and with the prison group and control 
group. The items of comparison were chiefly 
vital statistics and sexual behavior. A book 
entitled: Sex offenders, an analysis of types; 
will be published by Harper and Row, New York 
in 1965. 

DATES: Completed July, 1965. 

PERSONNEL: Paul H. Gebhard; John H. Gagnon; 
Wardell B. Pomeroy; Cornelia V. Christenson. 
AUSPICES: Indiana University, Institute for 
Sex Research, Inc.; National Institute of 
Mental Health. 


CORRESPONDENT: Paul H. Gebhard, Director, 
Institute for Sex Research, Inc., 318 Jordan 
Hall, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


P 175 Sources of information on juvenile 
delinquency: major cities. 


SUMMARY: This project is a survey of sources 
of information on juvenile delinquency avail- 
able in twenty-five major cities in the United 
States. Emphasis is placed on city records, 
individuals and organizations, their work in 
the field and special library and institutional 
resources for study in the field. 

DATES: Began February 1, 1965. Estimated 
completion September, 1965. 

PERSONNEL : 





AUSPICES: Bardack-Gary Press Service, 
Community Studies Fund. 


CORRESPONDENT: E. Bardack, Bardack-Gery Press 
Service, Research Division, Suite 901, 
113 West 42 Street, New York, New York 10036. 





INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


JOURNAL LIST 





LIST OF JOURNALS 


from which articles are regularly selected for inclusion 
in the International Bibliography on Crime and Delinquency. 


African Studies 
(Johannesburg, South Africa) 


Alabama Social Welfare 
(Montgomery, Alabama) 


Albany Law Review 
(Albany, New York) 


Alcoholism ~ Review and Treatment Digest 
(Berkeley, California) 


American Bar Association Journal 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


American Behavioral Scientist 
(New York, New York) 


American Catholic Sociological Review 
(Worcester, Massachusetts) 


American Child 
(New York, New York) 


American Criminal Law Quarterly 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


American Education 
(Washington, D.C.) 


American Journal of Correction 
(St. Paul, Minnesota) 


American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
(New York, New York) 


American Journal of Psychiatry 
(Hanover, New Hampshire ) 


American Journal of Psychotherapy 
(Lancaster, Pennsylvania) 


American Journal of Sociology 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


American Sociological Review 
(Washington, D.C.) 


American University Law Review 
(Washington, D.C.) 


Annales de Medecine Legale et de 
Criminologie 
(Paris, France) 


Annual Survey of American Law 
(Dobbs Ferry, New York) 


Approved Schools Gazette 
(Birmingham, England) 


Archiv fur Kriminologie 
(Lubeck, Germany ) 


Archivo Penale 
(Rome, Italy) 


Archovos de Criminologia Neuro-Psiquiatria 
ye Disciplinas Conexas 
(Ecuador, South America) 


Australian Journal of Social Issues 
(Sydney, Australia) 


Australian Journal of Social Work 
(Melbourne, Australia) 











Contributions a 1'Etude des Sciences de 
1'Homme 
(Montreal, Canada) 


Co-operative Psychiatric Research on 
Criminal and Juvenile Delinquents 


(Tokyo, Japan) 


Cornell Law Quarterly 
(Ithaca, New York) 


Correctional Research Bulletin 
(Boston, Massachusetts) 


Correctional Review 
(Sacramento, California) 


Corrective Psychiatry and Journal of Social 
Therapy 
(New York, New York) 


Crime and Delinquency 
(New York, New York) 


Crime and Punishment 
(Tokyo, Japan) 


Criminal Law Quarterly 
(Toronto, Canada) 


Criminal Law Review 
(London, England) 


Criminalia 
(Mexico D.F., Mexico) 


Criminologia 
(Santiago, Chile) 


Detective 
(Dacca, Pakistan) 


Eagle, The 
(Alderson, West Virginia) 


East, The 
(Tokyo, Japan) 


Education Digest 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan) 


Educational Magazine 
(Melbourne, Australia) 


Esperienze di Rieducazione 
(Rome, Italy) 


Estudios de Sociologia 
(Buenos Aires, Argentina) 


Ethics 
(Chicago, Illinois) 


Excerpta Criminologica 
(Amsterdam, Netherlands) 


Exceptional Children 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Family Service Highlights 
(New York, New York) 


FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin 
(Washington, D. C. ) 


Federal Corrections 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Federal Probation 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Federai Rules Decisions 
(St. Pawl, Minnesota) 


Film Quarterly 
(Berkeley, California) 


Fordham Law Review 
(New York, New York) 


General Director's Letter 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Georgetown Law Journal 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Goltdammer's Archiv fur Strafrecht 
(Hamburg, Germany ) 


Group Psychotherapy 
(Beacon, New York) 


Harvard Law Review 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts) 


Howard Journal 
(London, England) 


Howard Law Journal 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Human Relations 
(South Hackensack, New Jersey) 


Tllinois Education 
(Springfield, Illinois) 


Indian Police Journal 
(New Delhi, India) 


International and Comparative Law Quarterly 
(London, England) 


International Annals of Criminology 
(Paris, France) 


International Child Welfare Review 
(Geneva, Switzerland) 


International Council of Voluntary Agencies 
(Geneva, Switzerland) 





Baylor Law Review 
(Waco, Texas) 


Behavioral Science 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan) 


Bewahrungshilfe 
(Godesberg, Germany ) 


Boletin 
(Montevideo, Uruguay) 


Boston University Law Review 
(Boston, Massachusetts) 


British Journal of Criminology 
(London, England) 


British Journal of Psychiatry 
(London, England) 


British Journal of Sociology 
(London, England) 


British Journal of Venereal Diseases 
(London, England) 


Brooklyn Law Review 
(Brooklyn, New York) 


Brown Studies 
(St. Louis, Missouri) 


Bulletin de l'Administration Penitentiaire 
(Brussels, Belgium) 


Bulletin de la Societé Internationale de 
Defense Sociale 
(Paris, France) 


Bulletin de Medecine Legale 
(Lyon, France) 


Bulletin of the Criminological Research 
Department 
(Tokyo, Japan) 


Bulletin Mensuel, Centre d'Etudes et de 
Documentation Sociales 
(Liege, Belgium) 


Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic 
(Topeka, Kansas) 


Bulletin on Narcotics 
(United Nations, New York) 


Bulletin, Société de Criminologie du Québec 
(Montreal, Canada) 


California Law Review 
(Berkeley, California) 


California Youth Authority Quarterly 
(Sacremento, California) 


Canada's Mental Health 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Bar Journal 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Bar Review 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Journal of Corrections 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Canadian Welfare 
(Ottawa, Canada) 


Catholic School Journal 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 


Ceylon Journal of Social Work 
(Colombo, Ceylon) 


Challenge 
(Harrisburg, Pennsylvania) 


Child Care 
(London, England) 


Child Development 
(Lafayette, Indiana) 


Children 
(Washington, D. C.) 


Child Welfare Journal 
(New York, New York) 


Clearing House 
(Sweet Springs, Missouri) 


Cleveland - Marshall Law Review 
(Cleveland, Ohio) 


Columbia Law Review 
(New York, New York) 


Columbia University Forum 
(New York, New York) 


Community 
(New York, New York) 
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Education and training. 781, 1105, 1250, P 146 
Education and training. Canada. 885, 887 
Functions. 1039 
Interpersonal relations. Canada. 887 


Correction workers and inmates. Interpersonal relations. Pakistan. 880 


Correctional and criminal statistics. 1061*, 1241, 1245 
Australia. Tasmania. 905 
Delaware. 1210 
Federal offenders. 1005 
Finland. 1104** 
Germany, East. 1015 
Germany, West. 1015, 1061* 
Great Britain. 875 
Iowa. 835, 1218 
Jamaica. 1212 
Juvenile courts. Virginia. 939 
Juvenile delinquency. Alabama. 89% 
Juvenile delinquency. California. 1128 
Juvenile delinquency. Germany, West. 784* 
Juvenile delinquency. Indiana. 
Juvenilde delinquency. Indiana. Marion County. 907 
Juvenile delinquency. Missouri. 901 
Juvenile delinquency. Montana. Flathead and Lincoln Counties. 
Juvenile delinquency. Puerto Rico. 949* 
Massachusetts. Boston. 920 
Methodology. 997, 1028, P 113 
Michigan. Saginaw. 959, 960 
New Jersey. Bergen County. 998 
New Mexico. 902 
New York (State). 1167 
New York. Broome County. 914, 915 
North Carolina. 1211 
Ohio. Muskingum County. 903 
Parolees. Out-of-state. 938 
Probationers. Out-of-state. 938 
Racial classification. 1028 
Scotland. 1175 
Spain. P 117 
Virginia. 1118-1121 
Wisconsin. 1240 
Youthful offenders. Indiana. 940 
Yugoslavia. 848** 
Correctional Association of New York. P 80 
Correctional institutions (SEE ALSO: specific headings). 
Comparative analysis. 1162 
Construction. Prisons. Canada. P 162 
Function. 1139*, 1140 
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Correctional institutions (continued) 
Great Britain. 1163 
History. New York (State). 1093 
Italy. 1149* 
Jails. Canada. P 156 
Jails. Policies. 1027 
Personnel, SEE: Correction workers. 
Recommendations. Canada. P 157 
Recommendations. New York (State). P 80 
Reform. Washington (State). 1003 
Statistical data. Maryland. 1196 
Weekend prisons. 1155*, 1156*, 1158* 
Correctional institutions, Juvenile, SEE: Juvenile correctional institutions 
Correctional systems, SEE: Correction. 
Cottages, SEE: Juvenile correctional institutions. 
Coughlan, John D. P 138 
Council of State Governments. New York City. 938 
Counseling. 
Inmates. California. 904 
Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P 84 
Juvenile delinquents. Massachusetts. P 138 
Parolees. California. P 108 
Youth. Great Britain. 852 
Youth, Female. 988 
Counselors, Youth, SEE: Social workers. Youth guidance. 
Court clinics. Functions. 834 
Court decisions. 
Change of venue. Texas. 930 
Confessions. 842 
Confessions. New York (State). 981, 985 
Confessions. Texas. 979 
Double jeopardy. 976, 996 
Evidence. Interrogation. 977 
Evidence. Penal interest. 987 
Evidence. Prior convictions. Texas. 978 
Habeas corpus. 1008 
Juries. Contempt cases. 990 
Legal aid. Great Britain. 861 
Pornography. 995 
Probation officers. Testimony. 1012 
Prostitution. Switzerland. 869* 
Radios. Germany, West. 1075* 
Right to counsel. 842, 977, 983, 985, 993 
Search and seizure. 965, 986, 1002, 1011 
Self-incrimination. 980, 981, 982, 984 
Sentencing. Great Britain. 859 
Sodomy. 991 
Stop and frisk. New York (State). 986 
Trials. Publicity. New York (State). 992 
Warrants. New York (State). 836 
Courts. 
Jurisdiction. Germany, West. 954*, 1066* 
Military. 1243, 1244 
Netherlands. 917 
Organization. Cameroun. 820* 
Organization. Senegal. 819* 
Reform. 1059 
Study and research. 1129 
UsSe Sa: R, (877 
Courts, Juvenile, SEE: Juvenile courts. 
Couse, A. K. 1134 
Cousineau, Douglas. P 170 
Craig, Maude M. 1032 
Craine, Marion K. 1000 
Craven, J. Braxton. 919 
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Crawford,De Lisle. P 109 
Cressey, Donald R. 804, 872, 1044 
Creuzburg, Harry. 1016 
Crime. 2 
Attitudes towards. Great Britain. 1006 
Canada (French). History. P 171* 
Causes. 798, 855*, 862, 882 
Causes. Economic. 793, 794, 797, 798 
Causes. France. 864* 
Causes. Great Britain. 875, 1006 
Causes. Heredity. 791, 792, 876, P 115 
Causes. Poland. 813* 
Causes. Prejudice. P 94 
Causes. Psychological. 795, 796, 797, 801, 802, 814*, 821, 826, 856* 
Causes. Sociological. 796, 797, 798, 802, 803, 814*, 821, 826 
Germany, East. 1015 
Germany, West. 1015 
Prevention. 821, 1024 
Prevention. Drama. 999 
Prevention. Heredity. 791, 792 
Prevention. Japan. 881 
Prevention. Police and community Cooperation. 837-841 
Statistics, SEE: Correctional and criminal statistics. 
Television. 968 
Taiwan. 1112* 
Crime and mobility. Michigan. 958 
Criminal behavior. Causes, SEE: Crime. Causes. 
Criminal law. 1023, 1034 
Attorneys. 970, 971, 972, 974 
Austria. 1109* 
France. 863*-867*, 1068* 
Ghana. 1192 
History. 1178*-1181* 
Iran. 969 
Military. 1243, 1244 
Recommendations. Canada. P 159 
Reform. California. P 125 
Reform. Michigan. P 111 
Survey. 1061* 
Switzerland. 1069* 
Criminal procedure. 1101 
Accusatory principle. Czechoslovakia. 808* 
Cameroun. 820* 
Conviction. California. 918 
Detainers. Germany, West. 955* 
Execution. Italy. 897* 
Freedom of the press. 1232 
Germany, West. 1111* 
Juries. 878 
Netherlands. 917 
Reform. Michigan. P 1ll 
Criminal record, SEE: Police and court records. 
Criminal statistics, SEE: Correctional and criminal statistics. 
Criminology. 1023, 1025, 1182* 
History. 855* 
Iran. 969 
Norway. 1151 
Cullen, Joseph I. P 138 
Cultural deprivation, SEE: Lower socio-economic classes. 
Czechoslovakia. Criminal procedure. Accusatory principle. 88* 
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Dangerous offenders. Sentencing. 989 
Dea, Kay Le. 1105 
De Denaro, Edda. 1086* 
de Felice, Th. 868*, 869* 
De Fina, Gerald M. P 138 
Delagran, W. Re. 1144 
de Landecho, Carlos Maria P 114, P 115 
Delaware. 
Correction. 1034 
New Castle County. Superior Court. Probation Office. 1210 
Delgoda, J. P. P 112 
Delinquent girls. 
Group therapy. New Zealand. P 149 
Halfway houses. Maine. P 104 
Italy. 1183* 
Juvenile delinquency. 822 
Mexico. 1014 
Opportunity. 967 
Treatment and rehabilitation. Indiana. 1116 
Treatment and rehabilitation. New York (City). 1189 
Del Olmo, Rosa. 94+4* 
Del Vecchio, Giorgio. 1078*, 1079* 
Deming, Richard. P 140 
Demonstration projects. 
Juvenile delinquency. Prevention. 937, P 77 
Multi-problem families. 1000 
Oregon. Lane County Youth Project. 966 
Denmark. 
Crime survey. 1061* 
Directorate of: Child and Youth Welfare Services. Contribution Foundation. P 121 
Family Center of Copenhagen - Vesterbro. P 119 
Institute of Social Research. P 119, P 121 
Deshler, Betty. 988 
Detached workers, SEE: Social workers. Detached workers. 
Detention homes, SEE: Juvenile correctional institutions. 
Deuel Vocational Institution. California. Tracy. P 110 
Deutscher Akademischer Austanschdienst. Germany, West Bonn. P 114 
Devetten, C. J. 917 
Deviance and deviant behavior. 821, 826, 870, 872, 891 
Masochism. Switzerland. 953* 
Theories. 862, 872 
Deviants and nondeviants. Interpersonal relations. 872 
Devos, George A. P 89 
DeWees, Dan. 1226 
Dewendre, T. O. 1049 
Diabetes and crime. 1169* 
Diagnostic centers. 
Functions. 834 
Washington (State). 1003 
Diagnostic centers, Juvenile. Ohio. 921 
Differential association. Crime. Causes. 804, 821 
Dingman, Harvey F. P 96 
Discharge benefits. Canada. 1137, 1138* 
Dodge, Donald G. P 77 
Doi, Aiji. P 82 
Dorland, William A. 1012 
Dottin, Duncan A. P 138 
Double jeopardy. Court decision. 976, 996 
Doubles, M. Ray. 1232 
Draper Correctional Center. 1047, 1127 
Drinking. Statistical data. 1035 
Duffin, Charlotte. P 147 
Duffy, Francis R. P 120, P 129 
Dufort, William Henry P 106 
Duncan, Judith A. 1175. 
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Dupreel, Jean. 1156* 

Dupuis, Hanna 1074* 

Duquesne University. P 129 

Duquesne University. Center for the Study of Law and Society. P 120 
Durkheim, Emile. 802 

Durrer, A. 830 

Dworkin, Roger B. 1011 


Ebin, David 1117 
Economic crime, 
Industrial. 799 
White collar crime. 794 
Education and training. 
Attorneys. 970, 971, 972, 974 
Children. Michigan. P 109 
Children, Disadvantaged. P 105 
Children, Emotionally disturbed. 1195 
Children, Urban. Bibliographies. 789 
Children, Urban. Massachusetts. 790 
Children, Urban. New York (City). 785-789 
Correction workers. 781, 1105, 1250, P 146 
Correction workers. Canada. 885, 887 
Cottage parents. 1036 
Culturally deprived. California. P 148 
Law enforcement. Canada. P 155, P 158 
Lower socio-economic classes. 1187, 1224 
Offenders. Pakistan. 
Police. 871 
Probation and parole officers. Germany, West. 858* 
Probation officers, Juvenile. 1056 
Programmed. 1222 
Programmed. Alabama. 1047 
Reading. 853 
Reading. Great Britain. 853 
Slum dwellers. 1102 
Social workers. 781 
Social workers. California. 923-929 
Social workers. Ceylon. 1049 
Social workers. India. 1050 
Social workers. Youth guidance. 824, 937 
Students of criminology. Pennsylvania. P 79 
Teachers. Urban children. 785-789 
Vocational. California. 1048 
Vocational. Parolees. P 128 
Vocational. Teachers. 825 
Vocational. Wisconsin. P 101 
Vocational. Youth. 825, 966 
Vocational. Youth, Rural. 1042 
Youth. Oregon. 966 
Youth workers. 1226 
Educational status and probation. Michigan. Saginaw. 961 
Eliasberg, Wladimir. 1021* 
Embezzlement. Prevention. 1044 
Emotionally disturbed children, SEE: Children, Emotionally disturbed. 
Employment. 
Ex-prisoners. 1038 
Inmates. Canada. 1193 
Postrelease. Canada. 1145 
Wisconsin. P 101 
Youth. Bibliographies 929 
Youth. Minority-group. 1227 
Youth. Oregon. 
Epileptic seizure and manslaughter 1107* 
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Ericson, Richard C. P 128 
Erikson, Kai T. 872 
Erikson, Torsten. 1157 
Escapes. Virginia. 1119 
Europe, East. Criminology and criminal law. Bibliographies. 1013 
Evidence. 
Confessions. Coercion. 979, 981, 985, 1012 
Interrogation. 842, 977 
New York (State). 836 
Penal interest. California. 987 
Prior convictions. 978 
Search and seizure. 965, 986, 1002, 1011 
Sodomy. 991 
Exhibitionism. Psychopathy. 891** 
Expert witnesses. 
Child abuse. 1021* 
Psychiatrists. 844, 989, 994, 1022 
Psychologists. 1022 
Yugoslavia. 850** 
Ex-prisoners. Employment. 1038 
Eysenck, H. J. 876 


Fair trial and freedom of che press. 1246 ‘ 
Great Britain. 1233 
Fair trial and mass media. 919, 992 
Falk, Gerhard. P 150-P 152 
Families. Maladjusted children. Treatment and rehabilitation. 943 
Families, Fatherless. Welfare. 935, 1113 i 
Families, Multi-problem. 
Casework. Denmark. P 119 
Social welfare. 1000 : 
Treatment by agencies. 1103 F 
Family Center of Copenhagen-Vesterbro. Denmark. P 119 
Family courts. 
Statistical data. New York. Broome County. 915 
Statistical data. Ohio. 1213, 1216 
Family Service. Catholic Charities. Diocese of Brooklyn. New York. P 139 
Fantasy. Juvenile delinquents. 843 
Faraone, Giuseppe. 889** 
Farrow, Richard G. 941 
Faustini, Gino. 1083* 
Federal agencies for Juvenile delinquency. Directory. 1203 
Feeney, T. G. P 163, P 164, P 166 
Feldman, David. 796 
Female offenders, SEE: Women offenders. 
Fetishism. 1197 
Filauro, Francesco. 1184* 
Finestone, Harold. 872 
Fink, Jane. P 109 
Finland. 
Central Bureau of Statistics. 1104** 
Crime survey. 1061* 
Open prisons. 1165 
Fisher, Stanley. P 140 
Fleisher, Belton M. 1200 
Florida. 
Alcoholic Rehabilitation Program. P 143 
Health Department. Mental Health Bureau. P 127 
Juvenile delinquents. Aftercare. P 127 
Pinellas County. Juvenile Welfare Board. 1215 
Florida Division of Child Training Schools. P 127 
Flynn, Mary. P 139 
Fogarty, P. J. P 168 
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Folchi, Mario 0. 94%* 
Foley, Matthew F. P 139 
Fontanesi, Mario. 892** 
Ford Foundation. P 134 
Foresmen, Louise. 893 
Forlano, George. P 76 
Formosa, SEE: Taiwan. 
Fornataro, J. V. 885, %87 
Foster homes and children's institutions. 1037, 1052-1054 
Fox, Lionel. Biographical material. 1152, 1153, 1155*, 1159, 1160, 1163, 1164 
Fragoso, Heleno Claudio. 1091* 
France. 
Child welfare. Effectiveness. P 116 
Correctional institutions. 1162 
Crime survey. 1061* 
Offenders. Treatment and rehabilitation. 947* 
Responsibility, Legal. 816*, 463*-867* 
Social defense. 816*, 863*-867*, 1068* 
Frank, Benjamin. P 146 
Frankel, Edward. P 76 
Freda, Angialina. 1085* 
Fredrickson, David. P 123 
Free will and determinism. Crime. 815*, 817* 
Freedom of the press. 
Courtroom photography. 1232 
North Carolina. 919 
Freedom of the press and fair trial. 1246 
Great Britain. 1233 
Frenzel, Lucie. 1066* 
Fujimoto, Saneo. P 83 
Fundacion Juan March, Spain. Madrid. P 114 


Ge, E. Be 985 

G., Me S. 987 

Ge, We Se 11353 

Gagnon, John H. P 174 

Gambling. Psychology. 872 

Gang workers, SEE: Social workers. Detached workers. 

Gangs. 872 
Counseling. 1228 
Japan. P 89 
Juvenile delinquency. 822, 823, 828, 829 
Narcotic addicts. 1239 
Opportunity. 828 

Garber, Eugene. P 126 

Garceau, Arthur. P 138 

Garfield, Goodwin P. 1000 

Garofalo, A. 1149* 

Gates, J. Bernard. P 141 

Gauerke, Warren. P 109 

Gautier, Maurice. P 157 

Gaylord, William H. P 140 

Gebhard, Paul H. P 174 

Geis, Gilbert. 1028 

Genocide. International law. 1018 

Genonceaux, D. 947* 

George, B. Je P lll 

Germain, Charles. 1158* 

Germany, East. 
Arbitration commissions. 1017 
Crime. 1015 
Criminology and criminal law. Bibliographies. 1013 
Warrants. 1016. 
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Germany, West. 
Abortion. 951* 
Aftercare. Juvenile delinquents. 
Child abuse. 783*, 1095* 
Court decisions. 1075* 


810* 


Courts. Jurisdiction. 954*, 1066* 


Crime. 1015 

Crime. Causes. 855* 

Crime survey. 1061* 

Criminal procedure. 1111* 
Criminal procedure. Detainers. 


955° 


Criminology and criminal law. Bibliographies. 1013 


Drug abuse. 811° 


Education and training. Probation and parole officers. 858* 


Halfway house. 1074* 
Inmates. Liability. 1076* 
Investigation. 809 


Juvenile correctional institutions. 1073* 


Juvenile delinquency. 1168* 


Juvenile delinquency. Causes. 784*, 812*, 1072* 
Juvenile delinquency. Prevention. 1110* 


Juvenile delinquents. Treatment. 
Larceny. 950* 
Pardon. 1020* 


1097* 


Parole officers and parolees. Cooperation. 857* 


Probation. 1071* 


Recidivism. Juvenile delinquents. Prediction. 1019*, 1070* 


Robbery. 1108* 
Sex offenders. 1096* 
Statute of limitations. 1064* 
War crimes. 1018 
Gerver, Israel. 791-807 
Ghana. Criminal law. 1192 
Gilles, Ronald Joseph. 960 
Gillmor, Donald M. 1233 
Gilson, Jack. P 79 
Giunessy, Mildred W. 1000 
Gladwin, Thomas. 
Glaser, Stefan. 1064* 
Glick, Selma J. 1032 
Glicken, Morley. P 128 
Glock, Charles Y. P 78 
Glueck, Eleanor. 1025 
Glueck, Sheldon. 1025 
Glueck Prediction Table. 1025, 1032, 
Practical application. Manual. 
Gnadinger, E. 830 
Godbout, Benoit. 1131*, P 160 
Goddard, Jewel. P 118 
Goeschen, Andreas. 811* 
Goldin, Gurston D. 844 
Gonzalez Carrero, Alfredo. 946* 
Goransson, Hardy. 1159 
Gough, Harrison G. P 110 
Graven, Jean. 816* 
Great Britain. 


1033 
922 


Children. Maladjustment. Causes. 851 


Correction. History. 1152 
Correctional institutions. 1162, 
Crime. Causes. 875, 1006 
Criminal law. History. 1179* 
Free press and fair trial. 1233 
Homosexual offenses. 1 


1163 


Juvenile correctional institutions. Effectiveness. 846 


Juvenile delinquency. Prevention 


- Counseling. 852 
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Great Britain (continued) 
Legal aid. 861 
London. Police. 886 
Mentally ill offenders. Treatment and rehabilitation. 832 
Narcotic addiction. 807 
Offenders unknown. 1045 
Open prisons. 1161 
Police and community. cooperation. 1001 
Probation officers and juvenile delinquents. Interpersonal relations. 
Punishment, Legal. P 107 
Reading and language development. 853 
Remand centers. 1160 
Sentencing. 859 
Statistical data. Scotland. 1175 
Weapons. Crime. 
Greece. Crime survey. 1061* 
Groom, Re. G. P 155, P 159 
Group homes (SEE ALSO: Foster homes.) 1052-1054 
Group therapy. 
Juvenile delinquents. New Zealand. P 149 
Offenders. 804 
Offenders. Japan. P 92 
Offenders. Short term. 912 
Unmarried mothers. P 
Guilt, Legal, SEE: Responsibility, Legal. 
Guilt, Psychological. Juvenile delinquents. 801 
Gula, Martin. 1052 


H., G. 984 

Habeas corpus. 

Court decisions. 1008 
Pennsylvania. 993 

Haddenbrook, S. 1170* 

Hahm, Pyong Choon. 1247 

Hakim, S. A. 

Halfway houses (SEE ALSO: Aftercare). 
Alcoholics. Iowa. P 126 
Delinquent girls. Maine. P 104 
Germany, West. 1074* 

Hall, Charles E. P 154 

Hall, Jay. 1039, 1040 

Handel, Konrad. 1071* 

Handlin, Oscar. 838 

Hannah, Arlene. 1187 

Hansen, G. L. P 81 

Haque, M. A. 886 

Haque, Shamina. 880, 884 

Harashima, Minoru. P 90 

Hare, R. D. P 165 

Harney, Malachi. 831 

Harris, Wilfred C. P 124 

Harrland, Harri. 1015 

Hart, Denis. 1094 

Hartford Foundation for Public Giving. P 141 

Hartl, Friedrich. 1109" 

Hartmann, Klaus. 1070*%, 1097* 

Hastings, Philip R. 932 

Headley, E. Blair 

Health Association of Rochester and Monroe County. P 80 

Heller, Melvin S. P 99 

Heredity and crime. 791, 792, 876 

Herrmann, Henry. P 109 

Herstein, Norman. 1053 
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Hess, Albert G. 
Heuyer, Georges. 


1057, P 134 
864" 
Higher Horizons Program. 


New York (City). P 76 

Hislop, Me. P 165 

Hoebink, W. P 135 

Holland, Kenneth D. 918 

Hollister, Le E. P 131 

Homicide. 
Case study. 
Poisoning. 
Psychoanalysis. 
Statistical data. 

Homosexuality. 1197 
Great Britain. 1046 

Hong Kong. Narcotic addiction. 

Hooton, Earnest A. 791 

Hoover, John Edgar. 1010 

Hopkinson, Calvin. P 144, P 147 

Hospitalization. Mentally ill offenders. Great Britain. 

Hostility, SEE: Aggressiveness and hostility. 

Howard University. Center for Youth and Community Studies. 

Howton, F. William. 791-807 

Howton, Louise G. 800 

Hoy, James William. 959 

Hudig, J. C. P 135 

Hunter, David R. 1102 

Hunter College. City University of New York. 

Hypnotherapy. Juvenile delinquents. Japan. 


Netherlands. 

India. 952** 

1062* 
Ceylon. 


1094 


1174 


1057 


785-789 
P 87 


Ibarra Rodgriguez, Arnoldo. 1063* 
Ichikawa, Yasu. P 84 
Ihl, Walter C. P 97 
Illinois. 

Chicago. Juvenile delinquents. 

Correction workers. Education and training. 

Gangs. Opportunity. 828 

Poverty. Prevention. 782 

Social workers. Education and training. 
Immunity. Self-incrimination. 982 
Imprisonment. 1154*, 1155* 

Effects. 827, 890** 

Flagrancy. Venezuela. 945* 
Imprisonment, Life. Italy. 898* 
Imprisonment, Partial (SEE ALSO: Weekend prisons). 


Socio-economic level. 


781 


781 


1158* 


Inada, Yutaka. P 84 
Incest. 1197 
India. 


Child welfare personnel. 1050 
Homicide. Poisoning. 952** 
Juvenile delinquency. Causes. 
Indiana. 
Legislative Advisory Commission. 
Marion County. Juvenile Court. 
Parole violators. 1202 
Reformatory. Data Processing Center. 
Youthful offenders. Statistical data. 
Indiana Girls' School. 1116 
Indictment. Criminal procedure. 878 
Indigent accused. Virginia. 1229 


P 103 


1116 
907 


940, 1098, 1202 
940 


Industrialization and juvenile delinquency. 
India. 
Poland. 

Infanticide. 


P 103 
1043 





832 


824 
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Infanticide (continued) 
Brazil. 1090* 
Mexico. 1014 
Informers. Identification. 1011 
Inmates (SEE ALSO: Offenders). 
Attitudes. 872 
Cultural differences. Canada. 1143, P 169 
Employment and pay. Canada. 1193 
Intelligence. 1142 
Liability. Germany, West. 1076* 
Limitation of rights. 1155* 
Mental stability. 890* 
Pay and benefits. Canada. P 161 
Recreation. Bird raising. 1100 
Recreation. Writing. 911 
Statistical data. 1061* 
Treatment and rehabilitation. Great Britain. 1163 
Work and pay rate. Canada. 1137, 1138*, P 161 
Inmates, Juvenile. 
Attitudes. 827 
Statistical data. Alabama. 896 
Statistical data. Indiana. 1098 
Insanity, Legal (SEE ALSO: Responsibility, Legal). 964, 989, 994 
Dangerous offenders. P 99 
Italy. 889**, 892** 
Inservice training, SEE: Education and training 
Institute of Educational Research. 1221, 1222 
Intelligence measurement. 
Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P &5 
WAIS. 1142 
International Association of Youth Magistrates. 1051 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commission. History. 1164 
Interrogation. 
Effectiveness. Japan. P 88 
Evidence. 842, 977 
Investigation. Germany, West. 809 
Iowa. 
Alcoholics. Halfway houses. P 126 
Correctional and criminal statistics. 1218 
Court reform. 1059 
Employment. Ex-prisoners. 1038 
Offenders. Statistical data. 835 
Parole Board. 1038 
Iran. Correction. Reform. 969 
Irwin, John. 872 
Isaac T. Hopper Home. 1189 
Iscoe, Irae 1041 
Israel, Jerold H. P 111 
Israel. 
Crime survey. 1061* 
Juvenile court. 1099 
Italy. 
Casework. Records. 1086* 
Conditional release. 1166* 
Correctional institutions. 1149* 
Crime survey. 1061* 
Delinquent girls. 1183* 
Exhibitionism. 891** 
Imprisonment. Effects. 890** 
Insanity, Legal. 889**, 892** 
Justice, administration of. Reform. 1079* 
Juvenile correctional institutions. Reform. 1080* 
Juvenile aelinquency. Statistical data. 1083* 
Juvenile delinquents. Treatment. 1081*, 1082", 1084*, 1085*, 1134* 
Juvenile delinquents. Work aptitude. 1087* 
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Italy (continued) 
Life imprisonment. 
Post-trial procedure. 


898* 


Punishment, Legal. 
Rome. Recidivism. 


Functions. 
P 142 


Social services and -orrection. 


Jaffe, Carolyn. 1246 


Jails, SEE: Correctional institutions. 


Constabulary. 1212 
P 107 


P 146 


Jamaica. 
James, T. E. 
Jansyn, Leon. 
Japan. 


Children,Emotionally disturbed and juvenile delinquency. 


Crime survey. 1061* 


Fukuoka Reform and Training School. 
institutions. 
Proneness. 
Counseling. 
Hypnotherapy. 
Intelligence measurement. 
Tests, Crime-specific. 
Treatment and rehabilitation. 

P91, P 93 

Child Protective Institution. 
P 91, P 93 
Juvenile Detention and Classification Home. 
P 92 

O44 

« Boys' Reform and Training School. 


Juvenile correctional 
Juvenile delinquency. 
Juvenile delinquents. 
Juvenile delinquents. 
Juvenile delinquents. 
Juvenile delinquents. 
Juvenile delinquents. 
Kyoto. Child Guidance Clinic. 
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Prejudice and crime. P 94 
Pre-sentence investigations and reports. New Jersey. 1034 
Pre-trial release. Bail. 973, 975. 
Preventive detention. 115+* 
Prison industries. Braiile transcription. Michigan. P 81 
Prisons. Survey. 1061* 
Private agencies. Correction. California. 904 
Probation. 1010, 1034 
Belgium. 1092* 
Germany, West. 1071* 
Juvenile delinquents. Maryland. 1198 
Juvenile delinquents. State practices. 1185 
Michigan. Saginaw. 956-963 
Narcotic addicts. Connecticut. P 167 
New Jersey. Bergen County. 998 
Prediction. 1067** 
Prediction. California. P 133 
Recommendations. Canada. P 159 
Statistical data. Arkansas. 1219 
Statistical data. Delaware. 1210 
Statistical data. Louisiana. 1220 
Statistical data. New Mexico. 902 
Statistical data. New York (State). Broome County. 914 
Statistical data. Oregon. 1186 
Statistical data. Virginia. 1217 
Statistical data. Wisconsin. 1240 
Survey. 1061* 
Probation and educational status. Michigan. Saginaw. 961 
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Probation and mobility. Michigan. 958 
Probation officers. 1034 
Education and training. Germany, West. 858* 
Evaluation. Canada. 1077 
Inservice training. 1056 
Testimony. 1012 
Probation officers and probationers. 
Interpersonal relations. 856* 
Interpersonal relations. Great Britain. 854 
Probationers. 
Out-of-state. Statistical data. 938. 
Supervision. California. P 133, P 140 
Programmed instruction. Interactional program. 1222 
Prostitution. 
Prevention. Cambodia. 868* 
Mexico. 1014 
Switzerland. 869* 
Protection of society. 
Great Britain. 860 
Parole and probation. 1010 
Psychiatric and medical examinations and reports. 84+4+, 1022 
Italy. 889**, 892** 
Juveniles. Germany, West. 1097* 
Sex offenders. 1248 
Psychiatrists. 
Courts. Yugoslavia. 850** 
Expert witnesses. 9844, 989, 994, 1022 
Functions. Juvenile correctional institutions. 932 
Psychiatry. Responsibility, Legal. France. 864* 
Psychoanalysis and crime. 796, 870, 1062* 
Psychologists. Expert witnesses. 1022 
Psychopathic behavior. P 165 
Psychopathy. Case studies. 1197 
Psychotherapy. 
Juvenile delinquents. 843 
Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P 82 
Offenders. Japan. . 
Offenders. Short term. 912 
Sociodrama. 1146* 
Public defender, SEE: Legal aid. 
Puerto Rico. Justice Department. 949* 
Punishment, Legal. 1159 
Deterrent. Unknown offenders. 1045 
Functions. 817*, 908* 
Functions. France. 863*-867* 
Great Britain. P 107 
History. 1178*-1181* 
History. Canada (French). P 171* 
Punishment, Non-legal. Italy. 897* 
Purslow, A. P 165 


Quackery. Germany, West. 6811* 
Quadt, Theo. 857* 

Quay, Herbert C. P 95 
Quenstedt, Una Rita. P 130 
Quesnell, John G 912 

Quiros Cuaron, Alfonso. 1062* 


Rabichow, Helen. 988 
Rabinow, Irving. 1054 
Rabinowitz, Clara. 1103 
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Radaelli, Uberto 1084* 
Radelet, Louis A. 841 
Rademacher, Don. P 127 
Radzinowich, Leon. 1179* 
Rajan, G. S. P 101 
Ralston, Jane M. P 167 
Ranieri, Silvio. 1180* 
Rape. 1197 
Capital punishment. Virginia. 1234 
Statutory. Defense views. 1236 
Ray, Marsh B. 872 
Raymondis, L. M. 817* 
Reading Skills. 1221 
Reale, Nicola. P 142 
Recidivism. 
Juvenile delinquents. Massachusetts. P 138 
Juvenile delinquents. Pennsylvania. P 129 
Juvenile delinquents. Prediction. Germany, West. 1019*, 1070* 
Research. 1252 
Rome. P 142 
Recidivists. 
Classification. Japan. P 86 
Parole. Canada. 1132 
Statistical data. Virginia. 1121 
Records. Canada. P 160 
Recreation therapy. Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P 82, P 83 
Reformatories, SEE: Juvenile correctional institutions. 
Rehabilitation, SEE: Treatment and rehabilitation. 
Reid, Joseph. P 148 
Reifen, David. 1099 
Reiss, Albert J. 872 
Reitberger, Leonhard. 1111* 
Release. Benefits. Canada. P 161 
Release, conditional. Italy. 1166* 
Religion. Juvenile delinquents. P 153 
Remand centers. Great Britain. 1160 
Remington, Frank J. 970 
Remsberg, Charles. 999 
Renneberg, Joachim. 1018 
Responsibility, Legal (SEE ALSO: Insanity, Legal). 814*, 815*, 816*, 817%, 964, 989, 994, 
1023, 1170", P 152 





France. 863*-857* 

Italy. 889**, ug2** 

Yugoslavia. 850** 
Reuben, Ben. P 128 
Ribeiro, Leonidio. 1090* 
Rice, Robert. 1239 
Richard, Andre. 866* 
Richards, Catherine V. 988 
Richmond, Mark S. 1027 
Ricks, David. 843 
Riessman, Frank. 1187 
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Rights, Legal. 
Identification of suspects. Germany, West. &09* 
Juvenile judicial procedure. 1031 
Right to counsel. 842, 977, 983, 985, 993 
Trial by jury. 1009 
Rijksen, P. P 135 
Rinehart, D. Re p 118 
Ricot. Control. 871 
Rivera, Ramon. 828 
Robbery. Germany, West. 1108* 
| Robison, Sophia M. 1060 
| Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research, Inc. P 8 
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Roebuck, Julian. 1250 

Rollin, H. R. 832 

Rorschach ink blot test. Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P 89 
Rosenberg, Bernard. 791-807 

Rosenberg Foundation. California. San Francisco. P 108 
Rosenheim, Margaret K. 1031 

Rubin, Sol. 974, 989, 1034 

Rudolphi, Hans-Joachim. 950* 

Rupp, J. C. Ce. P 135 

Ruzek, Antonin. 808* 


Sadism. 1197 
Saginaw Probation Demonstration Project. 956-963 
Saksena, R. N. P 103 
Sakumoto, Minoru. P 83 
Sanson, Don. P 144 
Sarell, Moshe. 936 
Sarti dell'Antonio, Anna Maria. 1087* 
Saskatchewan. Department of Social Welfare. P 168 
Savitsky, Valeri. 877 
Scanlon, John T. 910 
Schaffstein, Friedrich. 1168* 
Schasre, Robert. 923-925 
Schepses, Erwin. 1030 
Schipkowensky, Nikola. 1107* 
Schneider, Joachim. 1171* 
Schneiderman, Leonard. 1000 
School dropping-out. Prevention. 806 
Schrank, Robert. 1226, 1227 
Schroeder, Friedrick-Christian. 954* 
Schumach, Murray. 997 
Schur, Edwin M. 872 
Schwagerl, H. J. 809* 
Schwartz, Murray L. P 125 
Schwartz, Richard D. 872 
Schwartz, Fritz. 953* 
Schwartz, Gert. 1066* 
Schwerd, Wolfgang. 951* 
Scientific Police Research Institute. P 88 
Scorer, Philip S. 859 
Scotland. Statistical data. 1175 
Search and seizure. Evidence. 965, 986, 1002, 1011 
Sears, William. P 138 
Seaton, Richard H. 995 
Seay, Donna. 1047 
Seeler, Hans-Joachim. 1020* 
Self-incrimination. Testimony. 980, 981. 982, 984 
Sellin, Thorsten. 1164 
Selosse, Me. P 116 
Senegal. Courts. Organization. 819° 
Sener, Hikmet. 1244 
Sentences. Execution. Brazil. 1065* 
Sentencing. 1034 
Great Britain. 859 
Michigan. Saginaw. 957, 963 
Prediction. 1067** 
Youthful offenders. 1153 
Sentencing and social defense. 1088* 
Severy, Julien. 818* 
Sex offenders (SEE ALSO: specific headings). P 174 
Attitudes toward. P 151 
Diagnosis. 1248 
Motivation. 833 
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Sex offenders (continued) 
Offenses against children. 1171* 
Treatment and rehabilitation. Germany, West. 1096* 
Sex offenses (SEE ALSO: specific headings). 
Child victims. 833 
Exhibitionism. 891** 
Offenses against children. Expert witness. 1021* 
Offenses against children. Prevention. 1007 
Sezione Criminologica, Centro Nazionale di Prevenzione e Difesa Sociale. P 142 
Shanahan, Patricia A. P 77 
Shawcross, Hartley. 1001 
Sheehan, Thomas M. 913 
Shelter care. Children. 1037 
Shelton, J. P 131 
Sherry, Arthur H. P 125 
Shields, Je V. M. 1175 
Shimazu, Hoshin. P 91, P 93 
Shimota, Helen E. 822 
Sholes, Duane. P 81 
Short, James F. 828 
Siegel, William L. 981 
Sigurdson, Herbert R. P 77 
Sigurdson, Lynn D. 963 
Silverman, David W. 1002 
Singapore. Narcotic addiction. 879 
Skoler, Daniel L. 1026, 1031 
Skolnick, Jerome H. 872 
Slochower, Harry. 801 
Slovenko, Ralph. 994 
Smith, Craig M. P 8 
Smith, Ralph Lee. 1201 
Smith, W. A. P 105 
Sobel, Nathan R. 980 
Social change. 1040 
Implications. 923-929 
Police. Functions. 837-841 
Programs. California. Los Angeles. P 77 
Youth. Rural. 1042 
Social defense. 908* 
Life imprisonment. Italy. 898* 
Responsibility. Legal. 815*, 816*, 863*-867* 
Social science research. Crime. Prevention. 821 
Social services and correction. 
France. 94+7* 
Italy. 899* 
Social welfare. 
Amount of support. P 130 
Classification. Clients. P % 
Family relations. 1103 
Fatherless families. 935 
Multi-problem families. 1000 
Offenders. Michigan. 956 
Statistical data. Maryland. 1199 
Social welfare and politics. 1188 
Social workers. 
Child welfare. 894 
Child welfare. Missouri. 893 
Detached workers. California. 823, 829 
Education and training. 781 
Education and training. California. 923-929 
Education and training. India. 1050 
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Social workers (continued) 
Emotionally disturbed children. 1195 
Poland. 1051 
Youth, female. 988 
Youth guidance. Education and training. 824, 937, 1226 
Socialization. Juvenile delinquents. 800 
Société Générale des Prisons et de Legislation Criminelle. 1146* 
Société Internationale de Défense Sociale. 1061* 
Sociodrama. Therapeutic use. 1146* 
Socio-economic level. SEE: Lower socio-economic classes. 
Sodomy. Evidence. 991 b 
Soine, Karl Valentin. 1165 F 
Sorai, Kenzo. P 89 
South Carolina. Greenwood County. Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 1205 
South Dakota. Governor's Children and Youth Committee. 1176 
Southern Illinois Univérsity. Delinquency Study Project. 781, 782, 825, 969, P 146 
Southfields Residential Group Center. 1122, 1123 
Sowder, Wilson T. P 127 
Spain. 
Crime survey. 1061* 
Madrid. Patronato de Proteccién Escolar. P 115 
National Institute of Statistics. P 117 
Spicer, Faith. 852 
Spouses. Testimony. 1235 
Stanford.University. P 125 
Stanton, John M. P 173 
State Bar of Michigan. P 111 
State Prison of Southern Michigan. P 81 
State University of New York (Buffalo). P 150-P 152 
Statutory rape, SEE: Rape. 
Sterne, Richard S. P 154 
Stop and frisk. 986, 1231, 1249 
Stott, D. H. 851 
Strangulation. Germany, West. 951* j 
Street, David. 827 i 
Street, George T. 1130 , 
Stringer, Elizabeth A. 894 
Stutte, Hermann. 1169* 
Sutherland, Edwin H. 794 
Suttinger, Ginter. 855° 
Sweden. 
Crime survey. 1061° 
Offenders. Treatment and rehabilitation. 1157 
Swida, Witold. 813* 
Switzerland. 
Crime survey. 1061* 
Criminal law. 1069* 
Narcotics. Control. 830 
Prostitution. Laws and legislation. 869* 
Responsibility, Legal. 816* 
Sexual deviation. Masochism. 953° 
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T.A.T. Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P 89 
Taborn, John. P 128 

Tagano, Hisako. P 89 

Taisho University. P 89 

Taiwan. Crime and law enforcement. 1112* 
Talukdar, A. R. 879, 883, 888 

Tandy, Lois M. 895 

Tarjan, George. P 96 

Tasmania, SEE: Australia. 

Tattooing and crime. Ceylon. P 112 
Taylor, Ae J. W. P 149 
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Teachers and teaching, SEE: Education and training. 
Teague, Harold Don. 975 
Teenagers, SEE: Youth. 
Tefferteller, Ralph. 847 
Teixeira, Manuel A. P 138 
Television. Aggressiveness and hostility. 968 
Temple University. P 99 
Tennyson, Ray A. 828 
Testimony. Compulsion of spouse. 1235 
Tests, Crime-Specific. Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P 90 
Tests, General. 
Juvenile delinquents. Minnesota. P 124 
Mentally ill offenders. Italy. 892** 
Tewari, Swarup Narain. 952** 
Texas. 
Bail. Practice. 975 
Evidence. Prior convictions. 978 
Pre-trial procedure. Change of venue. 930 
Therrill, Elizabeth. 1228 
Theuerkauf, Horst. 955* 
Thompson, Travis I. P 102 
Tigano, Ugo. 891** 
Tipton, M. Cortez. P 141 
Tobata OPAR Women's Society. P 82 
Tokunaga, Mikio. P 83 
Torley, Melvin. P 140 
Torrance, K. P 168 
Trade Union Leadership Council. P 109 
Traffic violators and violations. Yugoslavia. 849** 
Training, SEE: Education and Training. 
Training schools, SEE: Juvenile correctional institutions. 
Treatment and rehabilitation (SEE ALSO: specific headings). 
Alcoholics. Effectiveness. P 100 
Alcoholics. L.S.D. P 131 
Children. Denmark. P 121 
Children. Japan. P 93 
Children, Maladjusted. 943 
Juvenile delinquents. 827, 941, 942, 1025 
Juvenile delinquents. Great Britain. 846 
Juvenile delinquents. Japan. P 82-P 84, P 87 
Juvenile delinquents. Ohio. 921 
Mentally ill offenders. Great Britain. 832 
Narcotic addicts. 805, 946° 
Narcotic addicts. Great Britain. 807 
Narcotic addicts. Maintenance. 831 
Offenders. 804 
Offenders. California. 904 
Offenders. France. 94+7* 
Offenders. Japan. P 9e 
Offenders. Recommendations. P 80, P 157 
Offenders. Short term. 912 
Offenders. Writing. 911 
Psychotherapy. Juvenile delinquents. 843, 942 
Psychotherapy. Offenders. Japan. 94+4* 
Trevvett, Nina B. 1033 
Trial by jury. 1009 
Trials. 
Publicity. New York (State). 992 
Publicity. North Carolina. 919 
Turkey. 
Crime survey. 1061l* 
Military code. 1244 
Turnblad, Will C. P 128 
Turner, Carl C. 881 
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Turner, Richard. P 76 
Turner, Stanley H. 1251 


Uhlenhopp, Harvey. 1059 
Ullrich, Hans. 810° 
Ullrich, Wolfgang. 1095* 
Umbarger, Carter. 843 


U. 


S. 


Children's Bureau. 1106, 1203, 1238 

Courts. Administrative Office. 1005 

Education Office. P 76 

Federal Bureau of Investigation. Statistical data. 997 

Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development Office. 937 

President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime. 781, 782, 785-790, 822- 
ee 923-929, 935-937, 966, 967, 988, 1000, 1039-1042, 1187, 1188, 1221-1227, 
Pz 

Prisons Bureau. 1241, 1245 

Probation Office. Northern District of California. P 133 

Public Health Service. P 123 

Veterans Administration Hospital. California. Palo Alto. P 131 

Vocational Rehabilitation Administration. P 128, P 143 


U.S.S.R. Law Enforcement. 877 

Université de Montreal. Department of Criminology. P 153 
University of Alberta. Faculty Research Fund. P 170 

University of Bonn. Criminological Seminar. P 114 

University of British Columbia. Department of Psychology. P 165 


University of British Columbia. President's Research Fund. P 165 


University of California. Institute of Social Sciences. P 110 


University of California. School of Criminology. P 133, P 148 


University of California. Survey Research Center. P 78 

University of Chicago. Center for Social Organization Studies. 1200 
University of Cincinnati. College of Medicine. P 100 

University of Connecticut. School of Social Work. P 145, P 167 
University of Illinois. P 95 

University of Madrid. Institute of Criminology. P 115 

University of Maryland. School of Social Work. P 113 

University of Miami. P 154 

University of Michigan. Law School. Institute of Continuing Legal Education. P 11ll 
University of Michigan. School of Social Work. P 106 

University of Minnesota. P 102 


University of Rochester. Preventive Psychiatry Department. P 80 


University of Rome. Institute of Criminal Anthropology. P 142 
University of Rome. Institute of Psychology, P 142 


University of Southern California. Youth Studies Center. 822, 823, 829, 923-929, P 77 


University of Texas. Southwest Center for Law and the Behavioral Sciences. 1039-1041 
University YMCA. Stiles Hall. P 108 


Unmarried mothers. Group therapy. P 98 


Urban areas. 


Slums. 1102 
Teaching problems. 785-789, 790 


Urbanization and juvenile delinquency. 


India. P 103 
Italy. 1183* 
Poland. 1043 


Utrecht State University. Criminological Institute. P 135, P 136, P 137 
Utrecht State University. Sociological Institute. P 135 


van Couvering, Nancy. P 108 


van Hessen, J. S. P 135 
Vassalli, Giuliano. 1166*, 11%1* 
Vedel-Petersen, Jacob. P 121 
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Veillard-Cybulska, H. 1043 
Velotti, Giuseppe. 897* 
Venezuela. Arrest. Flagrancy. 945* 
Versele, Séverin-Carlos. 814*, 1092* 
Vichert, Bruce. 1135 
Victims. Crime. Causes. Netherlands. P 137 
Victoria, James. P 109 
Victoria University (New Zealand). Research Committee. P 149 
Violence, SEE: Aggressiveness and hostility. 
Virgin Islands of the United States. Youth Commission. 1177 
Virginia. 
Arlington County. Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. 1115 
Capital punishment. 1234 
Indigents. Right to counsel. 1229 
Juvenile courts. Statistical data. 939 
Parole Board. Statistical data. 1217 
Welfare and Institutions. Department. 939, 1118-1121 
Vocational training, SEE: Education and training. Vocational 
Volunteers and voluntary services. 
Directory. 1203 
Oregon. Lane County. P 118 


Wachs, Sydney. P 144 
Wagatsuma, Hiroshi. P 89 
Wahl, Albert. P 133 
Walder, H. 1069* 
Walker, Mary. 988 
Walker, N. D. 832 
Walker, Nigel. 875 
Walker, Robert A. P 128 
Wallach, Joe. 923-925 
War crimes. 
International law. 1018 
Statute of limitations. 1064* 
Ward, Francis M. 842 
Wardens. Canada. 1141 
Warrants. 
Germany, East. 1016 
New York (State) 836 
Washington, D. C. 
Juvenile delinquency. Pronness. 1033 
National Training School. P 95 
Social workers. Youth guidance. 824 
Washington (State). 
Capital punishment. Deterrent. 1004 
Correctional institutions. 1003 
Watson, Andrew S. 971 
Wayne State University. College of Education. P 109 
Weapons. Crime. Great Britain. 
Weekend prisons. 1155*, 1156*, 1158* 
Weinandy, Janet E. 1000 
Weiss, P. 830 
Welfare, SEE: Social welfare; or Child welfare. 
Weller, Leonard. 936 
Wellington Medical Research Council. P 149 
Wenk, Ernest A. P 110 
Wenkert, Robert. P 78 
Wenzky, Oskar. 783* 
Wepman, Joseph M. 1022 
Wessel, Milton R. 992 
West Virginia. Youth. Programs. 1114 
Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education. 1105 
White collar crime. 794, 1044 
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White collar offenders. Characteristics. 1044+ 

Wilkerson, David. 1228 

Wilkins, Leslie T. 807, 821 

Williams, James H. P 143 

Williams, Martha S. 1039 

Wilson, Alan. P 78 

Wilson, Brian. 1100 

Winick, Charles. 805, 872 

Wisconsin. 
Correctional and criminal statistics. 1240 
Industrial Commission. Apprenticeship Division. P 101 
Law enforcement. Juvenile delinquents. 1207 
Law enforcement. Juvenile delinquents. Directory. 1208 
Parole. 1204, 1237 


Public Welfare Department. Bureau of Research. 1204, 1237, 1240 
Public Welfare Department. Division for Children and Youth. 


Vocational training. P 101 
Wismewski, Richard. P 109 
Withdrawal, narcotic. Hong Kong. 1057 
Wolfgang, Marvin E. 1182* 
Wolins, Martin. 1037 
Womach, Marceleete H. 1000 
Women offenders. 
Characteristics. Minnesota. P 123 
Child welfare. 895 
Treatment and rehabilitation. New York (City). 1189 
Women's Job Corps. Functions. 967 
Women's Prison Association of New York. 1188, 1189 
Woolman, Myron. 1221, 1222 
Wootton, Barbara. 800 
Work release. California. P 144 
Worthington, Mrs. William. P 145 
Wrightstone, J. Wayne. P 76 
Writing. Inmates. Michigan. 911 


Yasuhara, Hisao. P 6 
Yeary, Emmitt Franklin. 1235 
Younger, Robert. P 128 
Youth (SEE ALSO: Juvenile delinquents). 1060 
Attitudes towards police. 931 
Counseling. Great Britain. 852 
Employment, SEE: Employment. Youth. 
Group homes. 1052-1054 
Minority group. Employment. 1227 
Opportunity. Demonstration projects. 937, 966 
Opportunity. New York (City) 874 
Opportunity theory. Connecticut. New Haven. 936 
Programs. California. Richmond. P 78 
Programs. West Virginia. 1114 
Self-concept. Netherlands. P 135 
Vocational training. California. 1048 
Volunteers and voluntary services. Oregon. Lane County. 
Welfare. Yonkers. (New York). 1190 
Youth, Female. 
Counseling. 988 
Opportunity. 967 
Programs for. 988 
Youth, Rural. Social change. 1042 
Youth and police. Cooperation. 931 
Youth guidance workers, SEE: Social workers. Youth guidance. 
Youthful offenders (SEE ALSO: Juvenile delinquents). 
Canada. P 164 
Germany, West. 1168* 
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Youthful offenders (continued) 
Sentencing. 1153 
Statistical data. Indiana. 940 
Treatment and rehabilitation. 1156* 
Yugoslavia. 
Expert witnesses. 850** 
Offenses. Statistical data. 848** 
Traffic violators and violations. 849** 


Zahnd, Walter. 1135 
Zakrzewski, Pawet. 1067** 
Zalba, Serapio R. 895 
Zalokar, Jurij. 850** 
Zayas, Iris. P 139 
Zeitoun, Le 1145 

Zelhart, Paul. 1250 
Zoghby, Guy A. 1243 

Zola, Irving Kenneth. 872 
Zulliger, Hans. 1072* 
Zwezerijnen, Je Je Aw P 135 
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One of the goals of the Information Center on Crime and 
Delinquency is to be as comprehensive as possible in our 
collection of data on current projects in the field of crime 
and delinquency. We consider our area of interest to include 
many forms of behavior not actually criminal in themselves, 
but which contribute to or arise from the same milieu or 
motivation as crime and delinquency. These include the mis- 
use of alcohol and narcotics, school dropouts, unmarried 
parents, etc. We are also interested in research being done 
on curriculum development and/or the training of professional 
personnel in our field. All projects concerning crime and 
delinquency would fall within our scope, as long as they are 
currently on-going. 


We are concerned that all programs and research in our 
field be listed with us and subsequently disseminated to 
interested professionals around the world. If you are cur- 
rently engaged in a project suitable for inclusion in the 
International Bibliography on Crime and Delinquency or if 
you know of a project that should be included, please inform 


us of the project and the person or organization with whom 
to communicate. 


INFORMATION CENTER ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
4k East 23 Street 
New York, New York 10010 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1965 O—762-357 





THE INFORMATION CENTER ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY is eager to receive 
Current Project Summaries from any organization or individual presently 
engaged in an action, demonstration, training, or research program which 
falls within the boundaries of our field of interest. This includes 
projects on the prevention, control and treatment of crime, juvenile 
delinquency, school dropouts, unmarried parents, the battered child, 
drug addiction, alcoholism, etc. If you are engaged in a currently on- 
going project in our field, notify us and we will send you a Current 
Project Summary Form on which to report your project. 

The name and address of the person listed as Correspondent in each 
project is automatically placed on our mailing list. He will receive a 
complimentary copy of the volume in which his project appears. 


INFORMATION CENTER ON CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
44 East 23 Street 

New York, New York 10010 
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